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PREFACE. 


It  is  desirable  that  a  few  cxi)lanatory  words  should  be  written  in  the 
form  of  a  preface  to  this  little  volume  of  Addresses  and  Papers  on  Education. 

It  was  decided  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  South  Africa,  instead 
of  following  the  usual  method  of  procedure  of  the  British  Association  and 
holding  the  annual  meeting  in  one  town,  the  business  of  the  meeting  should 
be  equally  divided  between  Capetown  and  Johainicsl)Ui-g. 

It  was  found  that,  with  one  single  exception,  no  papers  were  forthcoming 
fiMin  the  Old  Country.  The  resi)onsil)le  task  of  seeming  contributions  for 
their  centres,  therefore  devolved  npi>n  the  respective  Secretaries  of  the 
Education  Section  in  Capetown  and  .bdiannesburg.  As  responsible  for  the 
latter  city,  the  wi-itcr,  therefore,  invited  various  authorities  and  experts  on 
different  Branches  of  Educatitm  in  this  part  of  South  Africa  to  2>repare  papers 
for  the  Johannesl)urg  meeting.  Although,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  in  tlie  way  i>f  correspondence  was  necessary  to  finally  round 
up  all  the  promised  manuscripts,  yet  the  Edit<tr  takes  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  various  authors  for  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  their 
jannnises,  an  expression  of  gratitude  wliicii  editors  under  similar  cin-umstances 
can  by  no  means  always  utter. 

Now,  the  business  of  the  British  Associati(»n  is  conducted  in  eleven 
Sections,  each  representing  some  branch  of  Science,  and  as  all  these  Sections 
meet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that,  at  any  rate 
in  South  Africa,  there  could  be  any  considerable  attendance  at  any  one 
Section.  Moreover,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  release  for  more  than  one 
day  of  the  meeting,  for  the  teachers  from  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  from  their 
duties,  it  seemed  likely  that  with  such  a  varied  and  attractive  intellectual  bill 
of  fare  in  other  branches  of  .science,  the  Education  Section  would  be  able  to 
muster  but  scanty  gatherings.  As  there  were  no  si)ecial  funds  available  for 
printing  the  papers,  it  seemed  pcjssible  that  the  various  extremely  valuable 
contributions  to  Education  would  be  practically  lost.  The  AVitwatersrand 
Council  of  Education,  therefore,  kindly  granted  a  sum  of  £.")0,  and  for  this 
amount  a  printing  company  undertook  to  set  up  the  whole  of  the  papers  in 
type  for  publication,  and  to  pr(,)vide  350  bound  coi)ies  free,  which  number  it 
was  estimated  would  be  sufficient.  (It  may  be  stated  that  the  kind  of  type, 
which  is  small,  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  bargain  was  that 


the  ])ai)ers  should  be  set  u\)  in  print  foi' a  daily  newspaper,  and  the  stereos 
used  for  the  book.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  applications  during  the  meeting 
for  cojiics  of  papers  from  Transvaal  teachers  proved  to  be  so  numerous  that 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  afterwards  asked  to  authorise  the  purchase  of 
another  500  copies  for  distribution  amongst  the  teaching  profession,  to  which 
rotpiest  he  at  once  assented.  The  Acting-Dii'ector  of  Education  for  the 
Orange  River  Colony  also  ordered  another  100  copies.* 

This  has  resulted  in  a  printed  collection  of  papers,  whicli  will  not  only 
form  a  memento  of  the  visit  of  the  British  xlssociation  to  Johannesburg,  but 
a  record  which,  in  years  to  come,  will  have  considerable  historical  value  in  a 
Colony  which  gives  every  indication  that  its  people  are  determined  to  be  in 
no  way  beliiud  any  other  Colony  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  matter  of 
Education. 

But  it  is  hoped  that  beyond  and  of  more  importance  than  the  two  fore- 
gt)ing  reasons  will  be  the  present  educational  value  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  If  any  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Education  Section.  On  the  first  two  days,  although  it 
Wjxs  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  be  absent  in  any  large  numbers  from  the 
\  arious  schools,  where,  as  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the  energies  of 
e\'ery  member  of  the  staff  are  always  taxed  to  the  utmost,  yet  the  attendance 
at  the  meetings  compared  not  unfavourably  with  the  meetings  of  any  other 
Section,  and  were  far  larger  than  the  average.  On  the  thii'd  and  last  day, 
jiowevcr,  a  general  holiday  in  the  district  was  given  to  the  schools,  and  the 
result  was  a  meeting  far  exceeding  in  numbers  any  other  Section  meeting 
which  had  taken  place  in  S<nith  Africa.  Xo  one  who  was  present  will  forget 
the  meeting  on  that  day,  which  had  to  be  adjourned  to  St.  Clary's  Hall,  in 
order  to  hear  the  eloquent  address  of  Sir  Richard  Jebl),  which  was  delivered 
,iltc>getlicr  til  probably  more  than  ')i)0  or  (JOO  people.  It  should  be  gratifying 
to  all  engaged  in  educatitinal  work  in  South  Africa  to  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  nuich  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  manifested  at 
ihe  meetings,  and  with  the  character  of  the  discussions  which  took  place. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  many  discussions, 
that  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  want  of  more  funds,  to  reprint  these  discussions. 
Possibly  a  little  might  have  been  done  in  that  direction,  but  the  editor  felt  it 
would  have  been  invidious  to  reproduce  the  remarks  of  some  speakers  and 
omit  those  of  others. 

The  sauie  may  be  said  with  regard  U)  singling  out  any  paper  for  connnent 
in  a  collection  where  the  standard  of  interest  and  value  of  all  is  so  high,  1)ut 
those  who  listened  to  the  delivery  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  address,  no  less  than 
those  who  are  cible  now  to  read  it  in  printed  form,  will  no  doul)t  agree  that 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  addresses  ever  made  on  the  subject  of 
education.  In  collecting  the  various  papers,  I  omitted  to  .secure  one  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  very  great  interest   to   Johannesliurg,   namely,  the  develop- 


^Additioiial  copies  may  be  had  of  the  Argus  Co.,  President  Street,  Johannesburg,  for  .sale 
at  is.  lid.  each. 


ment  of  the  Technical  Institute.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  gratifying  that 
the  President  of  the  Section  himself  unconsciously  rectified  this  omission.  It 
would  not  have  occurred  to  most  people  to  expect  that  one  of  the  greatest 
classical  scholars,  the  occupant  of  the  Greek  chair  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  would,  with  such  cordial  sympathy,  have  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  evolution  from  a  teclinical  institute  of  a  new  university  with 
technical  faculties.  Professor  Jebb  not  only  did  tliis,  recognising  with  clear 
insight  that  such  a  course  might,  as  a  first  step,  he  required  to  meet  the 
practical  nteds  of  a  new  Colony,  l)ut  he  pointed  out  that  an  institution  of 
such  a  kind  might  not  only  mamtain  a  high  standard  of  general  education' 
but,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  pi'oduce  a  general  breadth  of  intellectual  interest 
and  sympathies." 

His  masterly  address  was  and  will  ))e  gratefully  appreciated  l)y  teachers 
in  this  country,  not  merely  for  the  sympathy  whidi  it  evinces  for  education 
in  all  its  branches,  but  specially  because  it  proclaims  clearly  and  eloquently 
that  culture,  although  possibly  assuming  its  highest  form  in  literature,  is  not 
confined  to  this  study,  or  is  even  any  longer  solely  or  mainly  aesthetic,  but 
includes  "receptivity  for  new  ideas  and  even  the  passion  for  seeing  things  as 
they  really  are." 

Rotli  those  who  have  lieard  tlds  memorable  address,  and  thf)se  wlio  have 
studied  it  since,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its  various  eloquent  and  ]>eautiful 
passages,  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  its  delivery  alone  would  have 
justified  the  meeting  of  tlie  Education  Section  in  Johannesburg.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  author,  who  may  be  trusted  to  speak  soberly  and  without 
exaggeration,  testified  at  the  end  of  the  meetings  the  pleasui'e  with  which  he 
and  other  visitors  to  this  country,  specially  interested  in  Education,  had 
listened  at  the  Section  to  the  series  of  valuable  and  interesting  pai)ers  and 
discussions,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  debt  of  gratitude  both  to  the 
readers  and  speakers. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  those  who  were  present  will  be  alile  to  keep  bj- 
them  a  reconl  of  the  meetings,  and  those,  who  were  pre\'onted  by  distance  or 
their  other  duties  from  taking  part  in  the  pi'oceedings,  will  be  able  to  read 
the  addresses  and  papers  at  leisure  that  tliis  volume  is  now  issued. 

II.  S.    IIKLIvSllAW. 
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Address  by  SIR  RICHARD  JEBB,  O.M,,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  M,P.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


The  presidential  address  by  Sir  E,.  C. 
Jebb,  O.M.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  de- 
livered at  Johannesburg  to  the  Education 
Section  of  the  British  Association  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  M'as  as  follows  :  — 

I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  any 
precedence  for  a  presidential  address 
being  given  on  the  last  day  of  a  section's 
work,  and  forming  an  epilogue  rather 
than  a  prologue.  But,  at  any  rate,  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  that  arrangement  in  the 
present  case.  We  who  come  from  beyond 
the  sea  feel  that  we  are  here  to  learn, 
not  to  teach  ;  and  we  were  especially 
desirous  that  the  foremost  place  should 
be  given  to  papers  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  local  experts  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  educational  questions.  And 
we  have,  in  fact,  had  the  great  advantage 
— one  which  will  be  continued  to  us  this 
morning — of  listening  to  a  series  of  most 
interesting  and  valuable  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. To  speak  for  myself,  I  feel  a 
real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  readers  and 
speakers.  I  have  ventured  to  take  a 
subject  suggested  by  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  our  time — the 
growing  importance  of  that  part  which 
Universities  seem  destined  to  play  in  the 
life  of  nations. 

Among  the  developments  of  British  in- 
tellectual life  which  marked  the  Victorian 
age,  none  was  more  remarkable,  and  none 
is  more  important  to-day,  than  the  rapid 
extension  of  a  demand  for  University 
education,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  which  supply  it- 
In  the  year  1832  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  the  only  Universities  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  their  position  was  then  far 
from  satisfactory.  Their  range  of  studies 
was  too  narrow  ;  their  social  operation 
was  too  limited.  Then,  by  successive 
reforms,  the  quality  of  their  teaching 
was  improved,  and  its  scope  greatly  en- 
larged ;     their     doors    were     opened    to 


classes  of  the  community  against  which 
they  had  formerly  been  closed.  But 
meanwhile  the  growing  desire  for  higher 
education   —   a  result  of  the 

gi-adual  improvement  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  training  —  was 
creating  new  institutions  of  various 
kinds.  The  earliest  of  these  arose  while 
access  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  still 
restricted.  The  University  of  Durham 
was  established  in  1833.  In  1836  the 
University  of  London,  as  an  examining 
and  degi-ee-giving  body,  received  its  first 
charter.  A  series  of  important  Colleges, 
giving  education  of  a  University  type, 
arose  in  the  greater  towns  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  next  step  was  the  for- 
mation of  federal  Universities.  The 
Victoria  University,  in  which  the  Col- 
leges of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Leeds  were  associated,  received  its  char- 
ter in  1880.  The  Colleges  of  Aberst^vyth, 
Bangor,  and  Cardiff  were  federated  in 
the  University  of  Wales,  which  dates 
from  1893.  The  latest  development  has 
been  the  institution  of  the  great  urban 
Universities.  The  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham  hastened  an 
event  which  other  causes  had  already 
prepared.  The  federal  Victoria  Uni- 
versity has  been  replaced  by  three  inde- 
pendent Universities,  those  of  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  Lastly,  a 
charter  has  recently  been  granted  to  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  Then  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  been  reconstituted; 
it  is  no  longer  only  an  Examining  Board; 
it  is  also  a  teaching  University,  compris- 
ing a  number  of  recognised  schools  in 
and  around  London.  Thus  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  now  no  fewer  than 
ten  teaching  Universities.  Among  the 
newer  institutions  there  are  some  varie- 
ties of  type.  But,  so  far  as  the  new 
Universities  in  great  cities  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  predomi- 
nantly scientific,  and  also  that  they  de- 
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vote  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
practical  life,  professional,  industrial,  and 
commercial  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  general  education.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  some  points  these  Universities 
have  taken  hints  from  the  four  ancient 
Universities  of  Scotland — which  them- 
selves have  lately  undergone  a  process  of 
temperate  reform.  The  Scottish  Uni- 
versities are  accessible  to  evei-y  class  of 
the  community  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  they  have  helped  to  mould  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  a  people  traditionally 
zealous  for  education  renders  their  ex- 
ample instructive  for  the  younger  insti- 
tutions. With  reference  to  the  provi- 
sion made  by  the  newer  Universities  for 
studies  bearing  on  practical  life,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  much  has  been  done  in 
the  same  direction  by  the  two  older  Uni- 
versities also.  At  Cambridge,  for  ex- 
ample, degrees  can  be  taken  in  economics 
and  associated  branches  of  political 
science  ;  in  mechanism  and  applied 
mechanics  ;  and  in  agricultural  sciences. 
It  certainly  cannot  now  be  said  that  the 
old  Universities  neglect  studies  which 
are  of  direct  utility,  though  they  rightly 
insist  that  the  basis  and  method  of  such 
studies  shall   be  liberal. 

In  looking  back  on  the  general  course  of 
this  whole  movement  in  England,  we  find 
that  it  has  been  steady,  smooth,  and 
fairly  rapid.  It  has  not  been  due  to 
any  spasmodic  impulse  or  artificial  pro- 
paganda, but  has  been  the  result  of 
natural  forces  operating  throughout  the 
nation.  Universities,  and  the  training 
which  they  give,  have  come  to  count  for 
more  in  our  national  life  as  a  whole.  It 
should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  mis- 
sionary movement  known  as  University 
Extension  did  not  arise  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  spontaneous  academic  ac- 
tion, but  was  a  response  to  public  ap- 
peals from  without.  It  had  its  origin 
in  memorials  addressed  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  1872,  by  various  public 
bodies  ;  and  it  was  in  compliance  with 
those  memorials  that,  in  the  winter  of 
1873,  the  first  courses  of  Extension  lec- 
tures were  organised  in  the  Midlands. 
Another  fact  of  vital  significance  in  the 
movement  is  that  it  has  included  ample 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

With  reference  to  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  the  higher  education  in 
South  Africa,  I  tried,  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, to  acquaint  myself  with  at  least 
the  outlines  of  the  general  situation  ; 
but  it  is  only  ^^^th  great  diffidence  that 
I  shall  offer' a  few  observations  bearing 


on  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
question.  I  trust  to  be  heard  with  in- 
dulgence by  those  from  whom  I  shall 
hope  to  learn  more.  At  any  rate,  I 
can  truly  say  that  the  question  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  deepest  interest  and  ot 
the  gravest  importance.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  reqviire  much  insight  or  imagination 
to  apprehend  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
that  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  correct, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  say  that  in 
South  Africa  at  large  there  is  a  genuine 
and  a  keen  desire  for  efficient  education 
of  the  highest  type.  A  sound,  liberal 
education  is  desired  for  all  who  can  profit 
by  it,  whatever  their  future  callings  are 
to  be.  But  the  practical  and  immediate 
need  for  the  organising  of  the  highest 
teaching  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  pa-rticu- 
larly  in  regard  to  three  great  professions 
• — the  profession  of  engineering,  in  all  its 
branches  ;  the  profession  of  agriculture 
(including  forestry)  ;  and  the  profession 
of  education  itself,  on  which  the  intel- 
lectual future  of  South  Africa  must  so 
largely  and  directly  depend.  That  the 
interest  in  the  higher  instruction  is  so 
real  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  those  able  and  de- 
voted men  who,  in  various  parts  of  this 
land,  have  laboured  ^^'ith  dauntless  per- 
severance for  the  improvement  of  primary 
and  secondary  education.  Unstinted 
gratitude  is  due  also  to  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  that  the  Uni- 
versity, as  the  chief  guardian  of  learn- 
ing in  South  Africa,  has  done  admirable 
work  in  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  general  education.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  any  disparagement  of 
that  work  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
R  widespread  desire  exists  that  South 
Africa  should  possess  an  institution,  or 
institutions,  of  University  rank,  which, 
besides  examining,  should  also  teach. 
That  is  a  natural  progi'ess,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  reconstitution  of 
the  London  University  itself.  I  am  not 
qualified,  nor  should  I  desire,  to  discuss 
the  A'arious  difficulties  of  detail  which 
surround  the  question  of  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity. That  question  is,  for  South 
Africa,  an  eminently  practical  one  :  and 
doubtless  it  mil  be  solved,  possibly  at 
no  distant  time,  by  those  Avho  are  most 
competent  to  deal  with  it.  I  will  only 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  matter. 

The  primaiy  needs  of  daily  life  in  a 
new  country  make  demands  for  certain 
forms  of  higher  training — demands  which 
may  be  unable  to  wait  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  anything  so  complex  and  costly 
^s  a  teaching  University.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  training  for  men  who 
shall  be  able  to  supervise  the  building 
of  houses,  the  making  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  railways,  and  to  direct  skilled  labour 
in  various  useful  arts  and  handicrafts. 
The  first  step  in  such  a  provision  is  to 
establish  technical  schools  and  institu- 
tes. Germany  is,  I  suppose,  the  country 
where  the  educational  possibilities  of  the 
technical  school  are  realised  in  the 
amplest  measure.  In  Germany  the  re- 
sults of  the  highest  education  are  syste- 
matically brought  to  bear  on  all  the 
greater  industries.  But  this  highest 
education  is  not  given  only  in  completely- 
equipped  Universities  which  confer  de- 
grees. It  is  largely  given  in  the  insti- 
tutions known  as  Technical  High 
Schools.  In  these  schools  teaching  of 
a  University  standard  is  given,  by  pro- 
fessors of  University  rank,  in  subjects 
such  as  architecture,  various  branches  of 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  general  tech- 
nical science.  There  are,  I  think,  some 
ten  or  eleven  of  these  Technical  Higher 
Schools  in  Germany.  In  these  institu- 
tions the  teaching  of  the  special  art  of 
science,  on  its  taeoretical  side,  is  car- 
ried. I  believe,  to  a  point  as  high  as 
could  be  attained  in  a  University  ;  while 
on  the  practical  side  it  is  carried  beyond 
the  point  which  in  a  University  would 
usually  be  possible.  In  England  we 
have  nothing,  I  believe,  which  properly 
corresponds  "to  the  German  Technical 
High  School  ;  but  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  of  the  functions  of  such  a  school 
included  among  the  functions  of  the  new 
Universities  in  our  great  industrial  and 
commercial  towns. 

The  Transvaal  Technical  Institute, 
which  has  so  kindly  placed 
its         rooms  at  the  disposal 

of  the  British  Association  ds  a 
peculiarly  interesting  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Its  woi'k  was  commenced  in 
March,  1904,  and  already  that  work  ia 
rapidly  grooving.  Already  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  name  "  Technical  Insti- 
tute"  does  not  adequately  denote  the 
standai'd  of  the  teaching  given  in  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction,  and 
there  is  a  desire  that  the  Institute 
should  be  developed  into  a  University 
which  shall  at  once  examine  and  teach. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Transvaal 
there  already  exist  the  elements  of  three 
faculties — engineering,  law,  and  educa- 
tion ;  where  there  is  a  prospect  that  a 
School  of  Agi-iculture  and  Forestry  will 
jsoon  be  constituted.  Those  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  Institute  is  en- 


trusted do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
necessai-y  to  wait  until  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  erection  of  new  University 
buildings.  The  essential  elements  of  a 
University  being  teachers  and  students, 
they  hold  that  the  different  faculties 
might  for  the  present  be  seated  at  dif- 
ferent centres — some  at  Johannesburg, 
and  some  at  Pretoria — while  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them,  the  faculty  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestiy,  it  might  be  expedient 
to  choose  some  tliird  place,  easily  acces- 
sible from  both  cities.  Further,  it  is 
suggested  that  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
at  the  start,  to  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing degi-ees.  The  Institute  at  present 
awards  a  certificate  for  a  three  years' 
course  of  general  study  ;  a  diploma,  given 
after  a  course  of  professional  study  in 
the  fourth  year  ;  and  the  Associateship 
of  the  Institute,  bestowed  after  a  fifth 
year  passed  at  the  Institute,  or  at  some 
other  seat  of  higher  education,  or  in 
actual  professional  work.  These  forms 
of  recognition  might,  it  is  thought,  suffice 
during  the  new  University's  period  of 
probation  or  adolescence,  to  be  followed 
in  due  season  by  the  obtaining  of  a 
charter  for  the  conferment  of  academic 
degrees.  It  should  be  added  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  providing  instruc- 
tion of  a  grade  suited  to  young  people 
who  are  at  work  during  the  day.  There 
have  been  six  centres  of  these  evening 
classes,  one  at  Johannesburg,  one  at 
Pretoria,  two  on  the  East  Rand,  and 
two  on  the  West  :  of  these,  the  Johan- 
nesburg centre  is,  I  believe,  already  self- 
supporting.  It  is  contemplated  that, 
when  the  Institute  grows  into  a  teach- 
ing University,  the  evening  classes,  and, 
generally,  the  provision  for  tlie  lower 
grades  of  instruction  should  remain  un- 
der the  control  of  the  same  Council,  now 
a  representative  body  of  twenty-five, 
which  is  to  administer  the  University. 

These  are,  put  A-ery  briefly,  the  lead- 
ing features,  or  some  of  them,  in  the 
present  situation  and  outlook  of  the 
Transvaal' Technical  Institute.  It  is  not 
for  a  new-comer,  like  myself,  incompetent 
to  judge  of  the  local  conditions  or  to 
gauge  the  local  difficulties,  to  express 
any  opinion  on  details.  But  there  are 
two  things,  perhaps,  which  such  a  visitor 
may  say.  First,  that  congratulations 
are'  due  to  the  administration  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  not  least  to  the  present 
Principal  and  Organiser,  on  the  simple 
tact  that,  after  so  brief  a  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  Institute  should  have  attained 
to  a  strength  which  makes  it  possible 
to  contemplate  such  a  development  in  a 
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definite  manner,  as  a  project  which  may 
be  realised  at  an  early  date.  The  second 
remark  wliich  may  be  made  is  that  in 
the  stage  through  which  the  Institute  is 
now  passing,  i.e.,  in  a  phase  of  transition, 
it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  apprehend  as 
clearly  as  possible  what  is  the  essential 
difl'erence  between  a  Technical  Institute 
and  a  University  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  that  term. 

Here  in  Johannesburg  University  train- 
ing, whatever  its  subject,  ought  to  give 
something  which  the  purely  specialist 
training  does  not  give.  What  do  we 
understand  by  a  University  education  ? 
What  are  its  distinctive  characteristics  ? 
The  word  "  Universitas,"  as  you  know, 
is  merely  a  general  term  for  a  corpora- 
tion, specially  applied  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  body  of  persons  associated  for 
purposes  of  study,  who,  by  becoming  a 
corporation,  acquired  certain  immunities 
and  privileges.  Though  a  particular 
University  might  be  strongest  in  a  par- 
ticular faculty,  as  Bologna  was  in  law 
and  Paris  in  theology,  yet  it  is  a  tradi- 
tional attribute  of  such  a  body  that  seve- 
ral different  branches  of  higher  study 
shall  be  represented  in  it.  It  is  among 
the  distinctive  advantages  of  a  University 
that  it  brings  together  in  one  place  stu- 
dents— by  whom  I  mean  teachers  as  well 
as  learners— of  various  subjects.  By 
doing  this,  the  University  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  general  breadth  of  intellectual  in- 
terests and  sympathies  ;  it  enables  the 
specialist  to  acquire  some  sense  of  the  re- 
lations between  his  own  pursuit  and 
other  pursuits  ;  he  is  helped  to  perceive 
the  largeness  of  knowledge.  But,  be- 
sides bringing  together  students  of  vari- 
ous subjects,  it  is  the  business  of  a 
University  to  see  that  each  subject  shall 
be  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
some  general  discipline  of  the  mental 
faculties.  In  his  book  on  "The  Idea 
of  a  University,"  Newman  says  :— 

"  This  process  of  training,  by  which 
the  intellect,  instead  of  being  formed  or 
sacrificed  to  some  particular  or  accidental 
purpose,  some  specific  trade  or  profession, 
or  study  or  science,  is  disciplined  for  its 
own  sake,  for  the  perception  of  its  ovm 
proper  object,  and  for  its  own  highest 
culture,  is  called  liberal  education  ;  and, 
though  there  is  no  one  in  whom  it  is 
carried  as  far  as  is  conceivable,  or  whose 
intellect  would  be  a  paittern  of  what  in- 
tellects should  be  made,  yet  there  is 
scarcely  anyone  but  may  gain  an  idea  of 
vrhat  real  training  is,  and  at  least  look 
towards  it,  and  make  its  true  scope  and 
result,  not  something  else,  his  standard 
of  excellence  ;    and   numbers    there    are 


who  may  submit  themselves  to  it  and 
secure  it  to  themselves  in  good  measure. 
And  to  set  forth  the  riglit  standard,  and 
to  train  according  to  it,  and  to  help 
forward  all  students  towards  it  accord- 
ing to  their  various  capacities,  tliis  I 
conceive  to  be  the  business  of  a  Uni- 
versity." 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  function  of 
a  University,  as  Newman  here  describes 
it,  is  not  always  realised  ;  Universities, 
like  other  human  institutions,  have  their 
failures.  But  his  words  truly  express  the 
aim  and  tendency  of  the  best  University 
teaching.  It  belongs  to  the  spirit  of 
such  teaching  that  it  should  nourish  and 
sustain  ideals  ;  and  a  University  can  do 
nothing  better  for  its  sons  than  that  ; 
a  vision  of  the  ideal  can  guard  monotony 
of  work  from  becoming  monotony  of  life. 
But  there  is  yet  another  element  of 
University  training  which  must  not  be 
left  out  of  account  ;  it  is,  indeed,  among 
the  most  vital  of  all.  I  mean  that  in- 
formal education  which  young  men  give 
to  each  other.  Many  of  us,  probably, 
in  looking  back  on  our  undergraduate 
days,  could  say  that  the  society  of  our 
contemporaries  was  not  the  least  power- 
ful of  the  educational  influences  which 
we  experienced.  The  social  life  of  the 
Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  training  re- 
ceived there.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tions of  the  higher  education  in  South 
Africa  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
social  intei'course  of  young  students,  un- 
der conditions  such  as  a  great  residential 
University  might  provide,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  education  which  nothing  else  can 
replace.  And  it  might  be  added  that 
such  social  intercourse  is  also  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  the  teachers. 

The  highest  educator,  when  it  bears 
its  proper  fruit,  gives  not  knowledge 
only,  but  mental  culture.  A  man  may 
be  learned,  and  yet  deficient  in  culture  ; 
that  fact  is  implied  by  the  word  "  pe- 
dantry." "  Culture,"  said  Huxley,  "  cer- 
tainly means  something  quite  different 
from  learning  or  technical  skill.  It  im- 
plies the  possession  of  an  ideal,  and  the 
habit  of  critically  estimating  the  value 
of  things  by  a  theoretic  standard."  "  It 
is  the  love  of  knowledge,"  says  Henry 
ISidgwick,  "  the  ardour  of  scientific  curi- 
osity, driving  us  continually  to  absorb 
new  facts  and  ideas,  to  make  them  our 
own,  and  fit  them  into  the  living  and 
growing  system  of  our  thought  ;  and 
the  trained  faculty  of  doing  this, 
the  alert  and  supple  intelligence 
exercised  and  continually  developed  in  do- 
ins  this — it  is  in  these  that  culture  essenti- 
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ally  lies."  Amd  if  this  is  what  culture 
really  means,  evidently  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  something  superfine — as  an  in- 
tellectual luxury  suited  only  for  people  who 
can  lead  lives  of  elegant  leisure.  Educa- 
tion consists  in  organising  the  resources  of 
the  human  being;  it  seeks  to  give  him 
powers  which  shall  fit  him  for  his  social 
and  physical  world.  One  mark  of  an  un- 
educated person  is  that  he  is  embarrassed 
by  any  situation  to  which  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed. The  educated  person  is  able  to 
deal  with  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
never  been  placed  before;  he  is  so,  because 
he  has  acquired  general  conceptions;  liis 
imagination,  his  judgment,  his  powers  of 
intelligent  sympathy  have  been  developed. 
The  mental  culture  which  includes  such  at- 
tributes is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  life,  and  especially  in  work 
of  a  pioneer  kind.  It  is  precisely  in  a 
coimtry  which  presents  new  problems, 
where  novel  difficulties  of  all  sorts  (have  to 
be  faced,  Avhere  social  and  political  ques- 
tions assume  complex  forms  for  which  ex- 
perience furnishes  no  exact  parallels,  it  is 
precisely  there  that  the  largest  and  best 
gifts  -which  the  higher  education  can  confer 
are  most  urgently  demanded. 

But  how  is  culture,  as  distinct  from  mere 
knowledge,  to  be  attained?  The  question 
arises  as  soon  as  we  turn  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  higher  education  to  con- 
sider its  essence,  and  the  general  aims 
which  it  has  in  view.  Culture  cannot  be 
secured  by  planning  courses  of  study,  nor 
can  it  be  adequately  tested  by  the  most  in- 
genious system  of  examinations.  But  it 
would  be  generally  allowed  that  a  Univer- 
sity training,  if  it  is  really  successful,  ought 
to  result  in  giving  culture,  over  and  above 
such  knowledge  as  the  student  may  acquire 
in  his  particular  branch  or  branches  of 
.study.  We  all  know  what  Matthew  Ar- 
nold did,  a  generation  ago,  to  interpret  and 
diffuse  in  England  his  conception  of  cul- 
ture. The  charm,  the  humour,  and  also 
the  earnestness  of  the  essays  in  Avhieh  he 
pleaded  that  cause  render  them  perma- 
nently attractive  in  themselves,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  have  the  historical  in- 
terest of  marking  a  phase  in  the  progress 
of  English  thought  and  feeling  about  edu- 
cation. For,  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the 
criticisms  to  which  Arnold's  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  open  in  detail,  he  truly  indi- 
cated a  great  national  defect:  and  by  lead- 
ing a  multitude  of  educated  persons  to 
realise  it,  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
better  things.  Dealing  wnth  England  as  it 
was  in  the  'sixties,  he  complained  that  the 
bulk  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were  devoid 
of  mental  culture — crude  in  their  percep- 
tions,  insensible    to   beauty,   and    compla- 


cently impenetrable  to  ideas.  If,  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement,  the  popular 
influence  of  Matthew  Arnold's  writings 
may  fairly  be  numbered  among  the  con- 
tributory causes,  though  other  and  much 
more  potent  causes  have  also  been  at  work. 
When  we  examine  Arnold's  own  concep- 
tion of  culture,  as  expressed  in  successive 
essays,  we  find  that  it  goes  through  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  At  first  he  means  by 
"culture"  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
best  lit-erature,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
the  influence  on  mind  and  manners  which 
flows  thence.  Then  his  conception  of  cul- 
ture becomes  enlarged;  it  is  now  no  longer 
solely  or  mainly  aesthetic,  but  also  intellec- 
tual; it  includes  receptivity  of  new  ideas; 
it  is  even  the  passion  for  "seeing  things  as 
they  really  are."  But  there  is  yet  a  fur- 
ther development.  True  culture,  in  his 
final  view,  is  not  only  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual; it  is  also  moral  and  spiritual;  it3 
aim  is,  in  his  phrase,  "the  harmonious  ex- 
pansion of  all  the  powers  which  make  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature."  But 
whether  the  scope  which  Arnold,  at  a  pai'- 
ticular  moment,  assigned  to  culture  was 
narrower  or  wider,  the  instrument  of  cul- 
ture with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned 
was  always  literature.  Culture  requires 
us,  he  said,  to  know  ourselves  and  the 
world;  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  we 
must  "know  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world."  By  litera- 
ture, then — as  he  once  said  in  reply  to 
Huxley — he  did  not  mean  merely  belles 
lettres  ;  he  included  the  books  which  re- 
cord the  great  results  of  science.  But  he 
insisted  mainly  on  the  best  poetry  and  the 
highest  eloquence.  In  comparing  science 
and  literature  as  general  instruments  of 
education,  Arnold  observed  that  the  power 
of  intellect  and  knowlcdore  is  not  the  only 
one  that  goes  to  the  buildin^r-up  of  human 
life;  there  is  also  the  power  of  conduct  and 
the  power  of  beauty.  Literature,  he  said, 
serves  to  bring  knowledge  into  relation 
with  our  sense  for  conduct  and  our  sense 
for  beauty.  The  greater  and  more  fruitful 
is  the  progress  of  science,  the  greater  is 
the  need  for  humane  letters,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  harmony  between  the  new 
knowledge  and  those  profound,  unchanging 
instincts  of  our  nature. 

Tt  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  last 
tbird  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Arnold's 
fascinating  advocacy  of  literature,  as  the 
paramount  agency  of  culture,  should  have 
incurred  some  criticism  from  the  stand- 
point of  science  and  of  philosophy.  The 
general  drift  of  this  criticism  was  that  the 
claim  which  he  made  for  literature, 
though  just  in  many  respects,  was  carried 
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too  far;  cand  also  that  his  conception  of  in- 
tellecture    culture   was    inadequate.     As    a 
representative  of    such   criticism,    I    would 
take  the   eminent  philosopher  whose   own 
definition  of  culture     has     already     been 
cited,    Henry   Sidgwick;    for     no     one,     1 
think,    could   put  more  incisively  the  par- 
ticular point  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned.     "Matthew   Arnold's     method     of 
seeking  truth,"  says  Sidgwick,  "is  a  survi- 
val from  a  pre-scientific  age.     He  is  a  man 
of  letters  pure  and  simple;  and  often  seems 
quite  serenely   unconscious   of   the  intellec- 
tual  limitations  of   his   type."     The  critic 
proceeds  to  enumerate  some  things  which, 
as  he  affirms,  are  "quite  alien  to  the  habi- 
tual thought  of  a  mere  man  of     letters." 
Tl-ey  are  such  as  these:    "How  the  crude 
matter  of  common  experience  is  reduced  to 
the  order  and  system  which  constitutes  it 
an  object  of  scientific  knowledge;   how  the 
precisest  possible    conceptions    are    applied 
in  the  exact  apprehension  and  analysis  of 
facts,    and   how  by   facts   thus  established 
and  analysed  the  conceptions  in  their  turn 
are   gradually    rectified;    how   the  laws    of 
Nature    are    ascertained    by    the  combinea 
processes  of  induction  and  deduction,  pro- 
visional   assumption   and   careful      verifica- 
tion;  how  a  general  hypothesis  is  used  to 
guide    inquiry,    and,    after  due   comparison 
with    ascertained   particulars,    becomes    an 
accepted    theory;    aud    how   a  theory,     re- 
ceiving further  confirmation,  takes  its  place 
finally  as  an  organic  part  of  a  vast,  living, 
ever-growing  system  of  knowledge."     Sidg- 
wick's    conclusion  is   as    follows:    "Intellec- 
tual culture,   at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  include  as  its  most  essential 
element  a  scientific  habit  of  mind;    and  a 
scientific   habit    of  mind    can  only   be    ac- 
quired  by   the  methodical    study    of   some 
part  at  least  of  what  the  human  race  has 
come  scientifically  to  know." 

There  is  nothing  in  that  statement  to 
which  exception  need  be  taken  bv  the 
fii-mest  believer  in  the  value  of  literary 
education.  The  more  serious  and  methodi- 
cal studies  of  literature  demand,  in  some 
measure,  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  that  expression;  such  a 
habit  is  necessary,  for  instance,  in  the 
study  of  history,  in  the  scientific  study  of 
language,  and  in  the  "higher  criticism." 
Nor.  again,  does  anyone  question  that  the 
studies'^of  the  natural  sciences  are  instru- 
ments of  intellectual  culture  of  the  bigh- 
e<t  order.  The  powers  of  observation  and 
of  reasoning  are  thereby  disciplined  m 
manifold  ways;  and  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  so  formed  is  in  itself  an  education. 
To  define  and  describe  tbe  modes  in  wbirh 
that   discipline   operates  on  the  mind   is  a 


task  for  the  man  of  science;  it  could  not, 
of   course,  be   attempted  by  anyone  whose 
own    training   has   been     wholly     literary. 
But  there  is  one  fact  which  may  be  noted 
by  any  intelligent  observer.     Many  of  our 
most  eminent  teachers  of  science,  and  more 
especially  of  science  in  its  technical  appli- 
cations, insist  on  a  demand  which,  in  the 
province  of  science,  is  analogous  to  a  de- 
mand  made   in  the  province     of     literary 
study  by  those  who  wish  such  study  to  be 
a  true  instrument  of  culture.    As  the  latter 
desire  that  literature  should  be  a  means  of 
educating    the    student's    intelligence     and 
sympathies,  so   the     teachers     of     science, 
whether    pure    or    applied,    insist   on      the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  scientific  imagi- 
nation, of  developing  a  power  of  initiative 
in  the  learner,  and  of  drawing  out  his  iu- 
ventive  faculties.     They  urge  that,   in  the 
interests  of  the  technical  industries  them- 
selves,   the    great    need    is    for    a    training 
which  shall  be  more  than  technical — whicn 
shall   be    thoroughly    scientific.     Wherever 
scientific  and  technical  education  attains  its 
highest  forms  in  institutions  of  University 
rank,    the   aim  is    not     merely     to      form 
skilled  craftsmen,  but  to  produce  men  who 
can  contribute  to  the  advance  of  their  res- 
pective  sciences   and    arts,   men  wiho      can 
originate   and   invent.     There    is     a     vast 
world-competition  in  scientific  progress,  on 
v.-hich  industrial   and   commercial   progress 
must  ultimately  depend;   and   it   is   of  na- 
tional importance  for  every  country  that  it 
should   have     men    who    are     not    merely 
eixpert  in  tilings  already  kno^\-n,  but  who 
can  take  their  places  in  the   forefront   of 
the  onward  march. 

But  meanwhile  the  claims  of  literary  cul- 
ture, as  part  of  the  general  higher  educa- 
tion must  not  be  neglected  or  undervalued. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  pre-scientific  age, 
those  claims  were  occasionally  stated  in 
a  someAvhat  exaggerated  or  one-sided 
manner.  But  it  remains  as  true  as  ever 
that  literaiy  studies  form  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  a  really  liberal  education, 
and  the  educational  value  of  good  litera- 
ture is  all  the  greater  in  our  day,  because 
the  progress  of  knowledge  more  and  more 
enforces  early  specialisation.  Good  litera- 
ture tends  to  preserve  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  intellectual  interests.  It  also 
tends  to  cultivate  the  sj'mpathies  ;  it  ex- 
erts a  humanising  influence  by  the  clear 
and  beautiful  expression  of  noble  thoughts 
and  sentiments  ;  by  the  contemplation  of 
great  actions  and  great  characters  ;  by 
following  the  varied  development  of  hu- 
man life,  not  only  as  an  evolution  gov- 
erned by  certain  laws,  but  also  as  a  drama 
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full  of  incidents  which  intimately  concern 
us.  Moreover,  as  has  well  been 
said,  if  literature  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  fine  art?,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  most  altruistic  of  them 
all,  since  it  can  educate  a  sensibility  for 
other  forms  of  beauty  besides  its  own. 
The  genius  of  a  Rusldn  can  quicken  our 
feeling  for  masterpieces  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting.  Even  a  very 
limited  study  of  literature,  if  it  be  only  of 
the  right  quality,  may  provide  permanent 
springs  of  refreshment  for  those  whose 
principal  studies  and  occupations  are 
other  than  literary.  We  may  recall  here 
some  weighty  words  written  by  one  of 
the  very  greatest  men  of  modern  science. 
"If  I  had  to  liv^e  my  life  again,'"'  said  Chas. 
Darwin,  "I  would  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music 
at  least  once  every  week.  .  .  .  The 
loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness, 
and  may  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  more  probably  to  the  moral 
character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature."  The  same  lesson  is 
enforced  by  John  Stuart  MUl,  in  that 
remarkable  passage  of  his  autobiography 
where  he  describes  how,  while  still  a 
youth,  he  became  aware  of  a  serious  de- 
fect, a  great  lacuna,  in  that  severe  intel- 
lectual training,  which,  for  him,  had  com- 
menced in  childhood.  It  was  a  training 
from  which  the  influences  of  imaginative 
literature  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  He 
turned  to  that  literature  for  mental  relief, 
and  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth.  "I  have  now  learned  by 
experience" — this  is  his  comment — "that 
the  passive  susceptibilities,  needed  to  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  the  active  capacities, 
and  required  to  be  nourished  and  enriched 
as  well  as  guided."  Nor  is  it  merely  to 
the  happiness  and  mental  well-being  of 
the  individual  that  literature  can  minis- 
ter. By  rendering  his  intelligence  more 
flexible,  by  deepening  his  humanity,  by 
increasing  his  power  of  comprehending 
others,  by  fostering  worthy  ideals,  it  will 
add  something  to  hi.si  capacity  for  co- 
operating with  his  fellows  in  every  sta- 
tion of  life  and  in  ever>-  phase  of  action; 
it  will  make  him  a  better  citizen,  and 
not  only  a  more  sympathetic,  but  also  a 
more  efBcient  member  of  society. 

One  of  the  urgent  problems  of  the 
higher  education  in  our  day  is  how  to 
secure  an  adequate  measure  of  literary 
culture  to  those  students  wnose  primary 
concern  is  with  scientific  and  technical 
pursuits.  Some      of  the      younger 

English  Universities,  which        give 


degrees  of  science,  contribute  to 
this  purpose  by  providing  certain 
options  in  the  science  curriculum; 
that  is,  a  given  number  of  scientific  sub- 
jects being  prescribed  for  study  with  a 
view  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc,  the  candidate 
is  allowed  to  substitute  for  one  of  these 
a  subject  taken  from  the  Arts  curricu- 
lum, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  University  of  Wales  and  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham  ;  and  there 
are  indications,  I  believe,  that  this  ex- 
ample wUl  be  followed  elsewhere.  Con- 
sidering how  hard  and  sustained  is  the 
work  exacted  from  students  of  science, 
pure  or  applied,  it  seems  important  that 
the  subjects  from  which  they  derive  their 
literary  culture  should  be  presented  to 
them,  not  in  a  dry-as-dust  fashion,  not 
chiefly  as  subjects  of  examination,  but 
rather  as  sources  of  recreation  and  changes 
of  mental  activity.  From  this  point  of 
view,  for  British  students  of  science  the 
best  literature  of  the  English  offers  un- 
equalled advantages.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Board  of  Education  in 
London  is  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  place  which  English  literature  should 
hold  in  the  examination  of  students  at 
the  Training  Colleges,  and  has  under  con- 
sideration carefully  planned  courses  of 
study  in  which  portions  of  the 
best  English  writers  of  prose 
and  verse         are         prescribed         to 

be  read  in  connection  with  correspond- 
ing periods  of  English  history,  it  being 
understood  that  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture shall  be  directed,  not  to  philological 
or  grammatical  detail,  but  to  the  sub- 
stance and  meaning  of  the  books,  and  to 
the  leading  characteristics  of  each  writer's 
style.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student 
is  to  derive  his  literary  culture,  wholly 
or  in  part,  from  a  foreign  literature,  an- 
cient or  modern,  then  it  will  be  most  de- 
sirable that,  before  leaving  school,  he 
should  have  surmounted  the  initial  diffi- 
culties of  grammar,  and  should  have 
learned  to  read  the  foreign  language  with 
tolerable  ease. 

When  we  look  at  this  problem — how  to 
combine  the  scientific  and  the  literary 
elements  of  culture — in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing or  prospective  conditions  in  South 
Africa,  it  appears  natural  to  suppose  that, 
in  a  teaching  University,  the  Faculty 
of  Education  would  be  that  with  which 
literary  studies  would  be  more  particu- 
larly connected.  And  if  students  of  prac- 
tical sciences  such  as  Engineering  and 
Agriculture,   were  brought   together  at  or 
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near  to  the  place  where  the  Faculty  of 
Education  had  its  seat,  then  it  should  not 
be  difficult,  without  unduly  trenching  on 
the  time  demanded  by  scientific  or  tech- 
nical studies,  to  provide  such  students 
with  facilities  for  some  measure  of  good 
literary  training. 

A  further  subject  is  necessarily  suggest- 
ed by  that  with  which  we  have  been  deal- 
ing—I  mean  the  relation  of  University 
to  Secondary  Education  ;  but  on  that  I 
can  only  touch  very  briefly.  I3elore  Uni- 
versity Education  can  be  widely  efficient, 
it  is  indispensable  that  Secondary 
Education  should  be  fairly  well  developed 
and  organised.  Secondary  Education 
should  be  intelligent — liberal  in  spirit- 
not  too  much  trammelled  by  the  some- 
what mechanical  uniformity  apt  to  result 
from  working  for  external  examinations, 
but  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  for  dif- 
ferent aptitude  in  the  pupils,  and  to 
afford  scope  for  the  free  initiative  of  able 
teachers.  It  is  a  gain  for  the  continuity 
of  education  when  a  school-leaving  exami- 
nation can  be  accepted  as  giving  admis- 
sion to  the  University.  Such  an  examin- 
ation must  be  conducted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  University,  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  th*^  view  that,  un- 
der proper  safeguards,  the  school-teachers 
should  have  a  part  in  the  examination  ; 
always  provided  that  the  ultimate  control, 
and  the  decision  in  all  cases  of  doubt, 
shall  rest  with  the  University.  A  system 
of  school-leaving  examinations  for  this 
country  was  earnestly  advocated,  1  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett,  who  has 
achieved  such  excellent  work  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  Natal.  To  discuss 
tile  advantage  or  difficulties  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, as  they  at  present  affect  South  Af- 
rica, would  demand  knowledge  Avhich  I 
do  not  possess  ;  and  I  must  content  my- 
self with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  in 
days  to  come — perhaps  in  a  not  distant 
friture — it  may  be  found  practicable  to 
form  such  a  link  between  the  highest 
education  and  the  grade  next  below  it. 

But  the  limit  of  time  proper  for  a 
Chairman's  address  has  now  almost  been 
reached.  I  thank  j^ou  sincerely  for  the 
Vindness  and  jjatience  with  which  you 
■*>ave  heard  me.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
only  say  how  entirely  I  share  a  convic- 
tion which  has  been  expressed  by  one 
to  whose  ability,  to  whose  generous  en- 
thusiasm and  unflagging  efforts  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  country  owes  an  in- 
calculable debt— I  refer  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sar- 
gant.     Like  him,   I   believe   that   the  pro- 


gress of  education  in  all  its  grades,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  the  agency 
which,  more  surely  tiian  any  other,  will 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
South  Africa.  For  all  workers  in  that 
great  cause  it  must  be  an  inspiring 
thought  tiiat  they  are  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  most  fundamental  and  the  most 
far-reaching  of  national  interests.  They 
are  endeavouring  to  secure  that  the  men 
md  Avomen  to  whom  the  future  of  thi*" 
country  belongs  shall  be  equal  to  their 
responsibilities  and  worthy  of  their  in- 
Iieritance.  In  that  endeavour  the  symps^- 
thies  which  they  carry  with  them  are 
world-wide.  As  we  come  to  see,  more 
and  Jnore  clearly,  that  the  highest  educa- 
tion is  not  only  a  national  but  an  Im- 
perial concern,  there  is  a  growing  desire 
for  interchange  of  counsels  and  for  active 
co-operation  between  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Colonies  and  those  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and,  for  my  part,  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  a  not  distant  time 
when  definite  links  shall  have  been 
formed  between  the  higher  educational 
Institutions  of  South  Africa  and 
those  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  development  of  education  in 
South  Africa  will  command  keen  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  followed  by  earnest  good 
wishes,  not  only  in  England,  but  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  One  of  the 
ideas  which  are  bound  up  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  traditions  of  our  English 
public  schools  and  TIniversities  is  the 
idea  of  efficient  work  for  the  State.  Those 
institutions  have  been  largely  moulded, 
from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  aim 
of  ensuring  a  supply  of  men  qualified  to 
bear  a  worthy  part,  either  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  or  in  professional  ac- 
tivities which  are  indispensable  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  In  our  own  time,  and 
more  especially  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  one  particular  aspect  of  that  idea 
is  illustrated  by  the  closer  connections 
which  have  been  formed  between  the 
Universities  and  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service.  The  conception  ot 
work  for  the  common  weal  is  in  its  turn 
inseparable  from  loyalty  to  those  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct  by  which  English 
life  and  public  policy  have  been  built  up. 
It  is  by  the  long  and  gradual  training 
which  sueh  ideals  have  given  that  our 
race  has  been  fitted  to  grapple  with  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  inevitably  grown, 
both  in  extent  and  complexity,  far  be- 
yond anything  of  which  our  forefathers 
could  have  dreamed.      That  training  tenda 
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also,  to  national  self-knowled'ge;  it  makes 
for  a  sober  estimate  of  our  national  quali- 
ties and  defects;  it  quickens  a  national 
sense  of  duty  to  our  neighbour.  The 
munificence  of  a  far-sighted  statesman 
has  provided  that  selected  youths,  whose 
homes  are  in  this  land,  and  whose  life- 
work  may  be  here,  shall  go  for  a  while 
to  England,  shall  breathe  the  intellectual 
and  social  atmosphere  of  a  great  English 
University,  and  shall  learn  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
best  English  traditions  have  flowed.  That 
is  excellent.  But  it  is  also  most  desir- 
able that  those  traditions  'should  pass  as 
living  forces  into  the  higher  teaching  of 
SSouth  Africa  itself,  and  that  their  spirit 
should  animate  educ-ational  institutions 
whose  special  forms  have  been  moulded 
by  local  requirements.  That,  indeed,  has 
been,  and  is,  the  fervent  wish  of  men  and 
women  whose  labours  for  South  African 
education  have  alre^dj^  borne  abundant 
fruit,  and  are  destined  to  bear  yet  larger 
fruit  in  the  future.  May  those  labours 
prosper,  and  may  that  wish  be  fulfilled! 
The  sooner  will  come  the  day  when  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  this  country 
of  vast,  and  still  indefinite  possibilities, 
will  be  able  to  feel,  in  a  sense  higher 
and  deeper  than  citizens  of  the  Roman 
Empire  could  conceive,  "  Cuncti  gens  una 
sumus"   ("We    are    all  one    people"). 

When  one  considers  the  existing  situa- 
tion and  the  prospect,  one  recalls  the 
motto  adopted  by  the  son  of  a  man  whose 
memory  is  held  in  honour  by  both  the  kin- 
dred white  races  of  South  Africa.  it 
was  a  son  of  William  the  Silent — ^he  who 
was  afterwards  known  as  Maurice  of 
Nassau— who  took  for  his  motto  the 
words,  "  Tandem  fit  surculus  arior."  ("At 
last  the  twig  becomes  a  tree").  The 
higher  education  in  these  lands  has  hdd 
extraordinary  difficulties  to  overcome.  It 
cannot  yet  be  called  a  luxuriant  growth, 
but  it  is  healthy  and  it  is  sturdy;  it  has 
been  planted  by  skilful  hands;  it  is 
tended  with  sagacious,  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing assiduity.  Its  roots  are  struck  in 
a  generous  soil;  a  vital  sap  courses 
through  its  veins;  the  breezes  of  a  brac- 
ing climate  are  around  it;  it  raises  its 
head  in  a  pure  and  invigorating  air.  Au- 
guries of  the  future  must  be  dra^vn  with 
due  reserve;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  no  frosts,  no  biting  winds, 
no  dreary  seasons.  But  there  seems 
^ood  hope  that  this  robust  sapling  will 
yet  rise  into  a  goodly  tree,  a  tree  yielding 
manifold  fruit,  a  tree  with  widely  spread- 
ing branches,  beneath  whose  sheltering 
shade  shall  spring  the  fiowers  of  know- 
ledge and  humanity,  of  genuine  patriotism, 


of  intelligent  goodwill.  We,  who  have 
come  from  the  Old  Country,  will  carry 
back  with  us  the  indelible  recollection  of 
the  hospitable  welcome  which  has  greeted 
us  here;  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Pindar,  that,  thanks  to  you,  we 
came  from  home  to  home;  we  shall  be 
able  to  tell  also  that,  like  Greeks  of  old 
visiting  the  colonies  of  their  race  on  dis- 
tant shores,  we  saw  burning  on  your 
hearths  the  sacred  fire  brought  from  the 
ancestral  seat,  a  fire  which  has  never 
been  suffered  to  die,  and  which  needed 
not  to  be  fed  by  any  hands  but  your  own; 
and  among  the  good  wishes  which  we 
shall  form  for  your  prosperity,  none  will 
hold  a  higher  place  than  the  ardent  hope 
that  the  cause  of  the  higher  education 
may  continue  to  make  progress  in  this 
great  country,  and  that,  throughout  such 
progress,  this  truth,  which  you  know  so 
well,  may  never  be  forgotten:  among  all 
the  aims  proposed  to  education,  the  first, 
the  greatest,  the  most  indispensable,  and 
the  most  beneficent  is  the  building  up  of 
character. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  T.  Reunert,  in  thanking  vSir  Rich- 
ard, on  behalf  of  those  present,  for  his 
address,  emphasised  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
more  greatly  honoured  than  at  present, 
and  made  more  attractive.  He  thought 
also  that  that  unique  gathering  should 
not  separate  without  expressing  the  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  which  they  all  felt  to 
Mr.  H.  S.  Caldecott  for  the  early  atten- 
tion he  drew  to  the  needs  of  education  m 
the  Transvaal.  He  had  an  important  an- 
nouncement to  make,  and  that  was  that 
the  Witwatei-srand  Council  of  Education 
had  voted  f  50P  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
University  extension  lectures  in  Johan- 
nesburg or  neighbourhood.  He  hoped,  in 
the  course  of  next  year,  they  would  have 
one  of  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  one  of  the  great  Universities  lecturing 
in  their   midst.        (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sargent,  in  seconding,  said 
there  had  been  three  great  educational 
epochs  in  the  Colony's  history.  The 
first  was  the  great  gathering  of  teachers 
after  the  concentration  camp  period,  when 
they  had  700  or  800  teachers  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  greatest  building  in  Johan- 
nesburg. That  marked  the  re-establish- 
mcnt  of  a  system  of  primarj'  education  in 
the  Colony.  The  second  was  when  the 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute  was  opened, 
and  the  third  was  the  present  meeting, 
when  they  were  met  together  with  Uni- 
versity education  on  the  horizon.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TRANSVA4L 

SINCE  THE  WAR. 


By  Mr.  K.  WARRE  CORNISH,  Acting  Director  of  Education  in 

the  Transvaal. 


The  period  to  be  covered  by  this 
paper  might  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  Camp  School  during  the  war. 
Those  were  the  heroic  days  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  could  ocupy  much  time  with 
tne  tales  which  tradition  or  record  has 
handed  down  of  even+s  connected  with  the 
great  work  then  done.  But  the  story  of 
the  Camp  Schools  is  well  known  and  this 
bright  chapter  in  the  dark  history  of  the 
Concentra'tion  Camps  has  been  elsewhere 
written.  I  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
time  which  followed  the  declaration  of 
peace  ;  to  the  days  of  repatriation  and  the 
opening  of  schools  in  the  towns,  villages, 
and  farms  of  the  Transvaal. 

On  the  declaration  of  peace  on  May  31st, 
1902,  there  were  over  17,000  children  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Camp  Schools  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  over  12,000  in  those  of  the  Orange 
Elver  Colony.  During  the  preceding 
period  schools  had  been  opened  in  the 
principal  towns  as  well  as  at  the  camps, 
and  attending  these  Town  Schools  there 
were  at  the  end  of  the  war  10,700  children 
in  the  Transvaal  and  2,700  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  The  work  which  had  now 
to  be  undertaken  was  that  of  distributing 
the  camp  teachers  with  their  school  equip- 
ment over  the  face  of  the  country  and 
gradually  collecting  their  pupils  around 
them  again.  The  process  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  16  months  to  complete ;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  end  of  that  time  (September, 
1903),  the  number  of  children  attending 
Government  Schools  in  the  Transvaal  had 
reached  the  number  attained  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  camps,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  : — 

Enrolment  at  Town  and  Camp  Schools 
in  the  Transvaal  on  31st  May,  1902,  27,940. 

Enrolment  at  Government  Schools  other 
than  Camp  Schools  between  31st  May  and 
30th  September,  1903  : — 


Number  of  Schools. 

Camp.  Town.  Farm.  TI. 

1902 

June 25        63  —        88 

July 25        67  —        92 

August  25        79  —  104 

September  22        82  10  114 

October 19        92  35  146 

November  18        94  55  167 

December   11        97  75  185 

1905. 

January  —  115  100  215 

February  —  117  124  241 

March  —  120  151  271 

April —  122  170  292 

May  —  124  194  318 

June    —  124  210  534 

July    —  127  242  369 

August —  127  257  384 

September  —  127  267  394 

Enrolment. 
Camp.   Town.   Farm.  Total. 

1902 

June  16.651  10.732      —  26,385 

July 9,826  10,267      —  20,093 

August    7,271  11,195      —  18,466 

September    ...     5,522  12,027       564  17,915 

October  5,845  13,193    1,100  18,138 

November    ...     2,215  13,972     1,735  17,918 

December    ...        954  15.590    2,402  16,926 

1905. 

January  —    14,957    5,255  18,212 

February —    16,592    4,415  20,805 

March    —    17,102     5,407  22,509 

April —    17,185    6,017  25,200 

May  —    17,749    6,822  24,571 

June —    17,932     7.459  25,391 

July  —    17.563    8,604  26,167 

August   —    18,236     9,176  27,412 

September    ...       —    18,540    9,576  28,116 

Note  1. — The     last     Camp     School    was 
broken  up  in  January.  1905. 

Note   2. — The   figures     during     the   last 
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months  shown  above  include  six  schools  for 
coloured  children  with  a  total  attendance 
rising  to  over  800,  who  were  not  included 
in  the  numbers  of  the  camp  scholars. 

The  history  of  the  period  to  which  these 
figures  refer,  though  the  most  eventful  and 
picturesque  in  the  time  which  I  have  to 
deal  with,  must  be  treated  shortly.  I 
could  deal  with  the  experiences  of  the  in- 
spectors sent  forth  to  spy  out  ♦he  land  for 
suitable  centres  at  which  to  open  schools, 
with  the  hardships  and  adventures  of  the 
teachers  removed  from  the  comparative 
security  of  the  camps  and  planted  out  in 
strange  surroundings.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing ex'tract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Sargant  published  last  year  may  be  quoted 
to  convey  an  impression  of  what  the  change 
meant  to  many  : 

"As  the  country  schools  increased, 
teachers  were  drafted  from  the  camps  to 
the  farms.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  conditions  of  life  which  such 
removals  produced.  The  true  story  can 
only  be  told  in  connection  with  the  in- 
evitable hardships  of  repatriation.  Life 
in  most  of  the  Concentration  Camps  had 
ameliorated  in  a  remarkable  degree  before 
the  English  teachers  arrived.  Canvas  shel- 
ters had  been  generally  replaced  by  com- 
modious class-rooms  built  of  green  brick, 
or  wood  and  iron.  The  school  staff  had  'ts 
own  mess-tent,  a  general  reception  room, 
marquees  (or  E.P.  tents,  or  sometimes 
brick  houses)  as  sleeping  accommodation, 
native  servants,  and  even  a  white  cook. 
After  the  school  work  was  over,  hockey, 
tennis,  or  even  riding  horses  were  provided 
by  kind  friends,  among  whom  the  military 
and  South  African  Constabulary  must 
be  reckoned  as  not  the  least  kind. 
With  money  supplied  privately  by  th'- 
Victoria  League,  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments in  every  camp  for  illustrated 
papers  and  for  magazines  and  books,  a 
portion  of  ■which  found  their  way  into 
the  teachers'  common  room.  In  fact, 
apart  from  the  alternate  heat  and  cold 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  the  plagues 
of  wind,  dust,  arid  flies,  life  was  more 
than  tolerable  in  these  camps;  in  some 
it  was  gay. 

"  AVith  this  must  be  contrasted  the 
picture  of  the  countrj-  teacher  with 
weather-beaten  bell  tents  pitched  near 
to  some  unroofed  farmhouse,  of  which 
only  one  or  two  rooms  had  been  made 
habitable  by  sheets  of  iron  nailed  over- 
head ;  a  smoky  stove  ;  tinned  rations 
brought  from  the  nearest  depot  ;  no 
medical  comforts  ;  n"  companionship,  ex- 
cept that  of  tile  few  nciglibduring  land- 
Boers  and  their  families — the  men 
watching  the  skies  for  signs  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  drought,  the   women  count- 


ing endlessly  the  damage  to  their  homes, 
the  children  half  cared  for  and  scramb- 
ling for  their  meals.  It  requires  cour- 
age to  face  conditions  such  as  these 
without  losing  heart,  and  the  gi-atitude 
of  my  Assistant  Directors  and  of  my- 
self is  due  to  those  Avho  did  their  school 
work  cheerfully  amid  the  surroundings 
which  I  have  depicted." 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
the  incidents  of  these  times.  The 
period  in  question,  June,  1902,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  may  be  called  the  period 
of  pioneer  construction.  I  shall  deal 
with  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  problems 
belonging  to  it  are  directly  connected 
with  the  problems  of  the  period  of  con- 
solidation and  development  which  fol- 
lowed. 

These  problems  may  be  briefly  cata- 
logued under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  The  evolution  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery. 

2.  The  selection  of  centres  at  which  to 
establish  schools. 

3.  The  provision  of  school  accommoda- 
tion at  these  centres. 

4.  The  provision  of  a  suitable  staff  of 
teachers. 

5.  Classification  and  co-ordination  of 
education,  primary,  secondary,  higher..^ 
and  intermediate. 

1.  ADMIXISTRATIOX. 

Under  this  head  the  first  problem  pre- 
sents itself  is  as  to  the  authority  under 
which  schools  should  be  establislied  and 
maintained.  At  the  time  immediately 
following  the  war,  when  the  introduction 
of  representative  institutions  in  any 
form,  local  or  national,  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  not  yet  contemplated,  the 
question  was  not  yet  a  practical 
one.  And,       with        the        exception 

of  certain  hardly  considerable  de- 
partures, the  position  up  to  the  pre- 
sent has  remained  the  same  as  at  the 
first.  I  shall  refer  to  this  all-important 
question  in  the  course  of  my  paper,  but 
in  the  meantime  1  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  methods  of  an  Education  De- 
pa-rtment  which  has  retained  in  its 
hands  the  direct  control  of  the  ]mblic 
schools  of  the  Colony,  being  itself  respon- 
sible to  an  Executive  nominated  by  the 
Crown. 

At  first  the  education  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  was  under  t!ie 
control  of  a  single  Directlor,  •havin<j 
under  him  an  Assistant  Director  in  each 
Colony.  In  July,  1903,  this  common 
control  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Fabian 
Ware  succeeded  ilr.  Sargant  as  Director 
of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
only    element    of   educational    federation 
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between  the  two  Colonies  remained  in 
tlie  office  of  Education  Adviser  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  Avhich  was  then 
created  and  held  by  Mr.  Sargant  con- 
jointly with  that  of  Director  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

The  Director  of  Education  has  acted 
through  a  number  of  organising  inspec- 
tors stationed  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  Transvaal  and  cori'esponding  with 
■a  head  office  at  Pretoria.  Mr.  Sargant's 
original  scheme  for  the  Department  was 
based  on  a  system  of  combined  functions. 
Thus  the  Assistant  Director  in  each 
■Colony  was  to  have  united  the  offices  of 
Official  Secretary,  Chief  Inspector,  and 
Head  of  the  Normal  College  at  Pre- 
toria ;  the  inspector  of  each  district  was 
to  have  been  not  only  administrator  and 
inspector  of  that  district,  but  also  Prin- 
cipal of  the  chief  school  in  the  district, 
which  was  further  to  have  had  attached 
to  it  a  small  training  centre  for  teach- 
ers. Model  plans  are  in  existence  for  a 
building  to  be  erected  at  district  centres, 
which  should  accommodate  the  district 
school,  the  district  ■training  centre, 
and        the        district        bureau.  The 

offices  of  teacher        and        clerk 

were  to  ha.ve  been  as  far  as  possible 
interchangeable.  Force  of  circumstances 
has  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this 
idea,  which,  if  only  praeticaJble,  has  very 
juuch  to  commend  it.  Its  only  survival 
is  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  district 
headmaster.  Inspectorial  districts  were 
divided  into  sub-districts.  The  Principal 
of  the  chief  school  in  the  sub-district 
acted  as  assstant  organiser  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  district,  under  the  title  of 
district  headmaster.  In  some  cases  his 
position  as  headmaster  has  been  purely 
nominal;  in  others  he  has  taken  his  full 
«hare  as  an  active  member  of  the  school 
staff,  and  his  administrative  duties  have 
been  of  a  minor  character.  Though  the 
assistance  rendered  by  these  officers  to 
the  inspectors  has  been  indispensable,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  given 
admirable,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
combination  of  functions  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  success;  and  the  system  has  been 
finally  brought  to  an  end  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  half-year.  The  dis- 
trict headmasters,  of  Avhom  there  will 
shortly  ibe  only  one  in  each  inspector's 
district,  will  be  henceforth  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  staff  of  any  particular 
school. 

The  duties  of  the  orgamising  inspector, 
assisted  iby  his  district  headmaster,  were 
during  the    opening  period   almost   unlim- 


ited. They  are  well  summarised  by  Mr- 
{Sargant  in  his  last  report,  from  which  1 
may  again  quote:  — 

"The  functions  of  the  local  organis- 
ing inspector,  luider  present  condi- 
tions, are  to  (1)  stimulate  the  d-?- 
sire  for  education  within  his  own 
area;  (2)  arrange  ■the  conditions  on 
which  schools  can  be  started;  (3j  provide 
teachers  and  materials;  (4)  remove  initial 
causes  of  friotion  when  the  school  is 
opened,  and  work  with  the  school  com- 
mittee; (5)  watch  over  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  teachers;  (6)  perform  in- 
spection work  proper.  Moreover,  unless 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  give  such 
officers  a  sufficiently  free  hand,  each  ot 
the  anxious  duties  above-named  provides 
corresponding  duties  and  anxieties  for 
some   clerk  at  the  head  office." 

But  a  summary  of  this  kind  conveys 
little  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  these  officers  were  called  up- 
on to  perform,  and  to  Avhich  they  have 
certainly  devoted  themselves  in  a  manner 
to  which  it  wouU  not.  be  easy  to  find  a  par- 
allel. The  inspectors  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  and  the  district  head- 
mastera  are,  I  believe,  the  only  body  of 
officials  in  the  present  administration  who 
have  one  and  all  made  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  set 
themselves  to  remove  from  the  first  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  intelligent  and 
practical  intercourse  which  a  stranger  to 
the  country  has  to  encounter.  1  may 
say  this  without  invidious  intent,  for  cer- 
tainly in  no  other  department  do  the 
conditions  so  iniperatvely  require  an  ot- 
ficial  to  stand  in  this  position  towards 
members  of  the  piulblic.  I  might  occupy 
more  than  the  whole  of  my  time  in  elab- 
orating the  various  heads  under  Avhich 
Mr.  Sargant  has  catalogued  their  duties. 
Under  the  second  item,  for  instance — the 
arrangement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  schools  can  be  started — .must  be 
included  the  whole  of  the  work  connect- 
ed with  the  erection  of  farm  schools — 
the  collection  of  evidence  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  for  a  school  and  the 
suitability  of  a  sipot  as  a  centre,  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  grant  or  lease  of  a 
site,  the  obtaining  of  tenders  for  the 
work,  and  the  infinite  correspondence 
■\\-ith  the  department  and  with  the  vari- 
ous parties  concerned  which  is  involved 
in  these  transactions,  and  which  would 
hardly  be  conceived  possible  by  one  who 
has  not  had  experience   of  it.       And  ail 
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the  ■v\"ork  done  by  the  local  inspectors 
has  involved  corresponding  work  to  the 
head  office. 

Experience  has  pointed  out  some  re- 
spects in  whih  business,  and  consequently 
staff,  might  have  been  reduced.  But  it 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and 
considering  the  nature  of  the  task  which 
had  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  the  pressure  "^f  neces- 
sity the  administrative  staff  of  the  de- 
partment grew  rapidily,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1903  had  reached  the  follow- 
ing  alarming    proportions: — 

Director  of   Education. 

Pretoria  Head  Office- — ^Secretary;  five 
staff'    clerks;    seventeen    assistant    clerks. 

Johannesburg  Branch  Office. — Superin- 
tendent of  Johannesburg  and  Rand 
Schools;    five  assistant   clerks. 

Local  Districts. — Tliirteen  inspectors  (in- 
cluding those  for  Rand  and  Pretoria); 
twelve  inspectors'  clerks;  39  district  head- 
masters. 

With  this  staff  the  department  reached 
the  end  of  what  I  have  called  the  con- 
structive period.  It  it  true  that  nearly 
the  whole  work  of  erecting  solid  school 
buildings  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
but,  with  this  very  extensive  exception, 
the  work  of  organisation  began  from  this 
point  somewhat  to  diminish.  It  was  at 
this  point  also  that  the  alarm  of  the  Co- 
lony as  to  its  financial  position  came  to 
a  head,  and  the  opening  of  the  period 
which  follows  has  to  be  associated  with 
that  word  of  evil  sound  to  South  Afri- 
cans— retrenchment.  Retrenchment  not 
only  checked  enterprise  and  so  restricted 
work,  but  was  especially  directed  to  the 
cost  of  administration-  The  Education 
Department  was  not  at  once  subjected  to 
those  sweeping  reductions  which  had  to 
be  carried  out  in  other  quarters,  at  the 
unavoddajble  cost  of  so  much  hardship, 
but  it  has  been  possible  since  then  to  ef- 
fect a  gradual  reduction  of  administrative 
posts,  and  the  staff  ajbove-mentioned  "wxll, 
by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  have 
been    reduced    to    the    following    extent:  — 

Pretoria  Head  Office.— Secretary,  repre- 
sented by  a  less  highly  paid  official; 
five  staff  clerks  reduced  to  three;  seven- 
teen assistant  clerks  reduced   to   fifteen. 

Johannesburg  Branch  Office. — ^Post  of 
Superintendent  abolished,  and  office  re- 
duced to  inspector's  assistant  and  one 
clerk. 

Local  Districts.— Thirteen  inspectors 
reduced  to  nine;  inspectors'  clerks  abol- 
ished; 39  district  headmasters  reduced  to 
about   a   dozen. 


It  must  not  be  supj>osed  that  reduc- 
tion of  administrative  staff  can  be  ef- 
fected without  risk  of  diminished  effici- 
ency. More  especially  does  this  remark 
apply  to  inspectorates.  In  the  country 
districts  of  the  Transvaal  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  teachers  are  of  neces- 
sity persons  born  in  South  Africa,  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  full 
teacher's  training,  and  are  consequent]}' 
largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
supervision  and  help  that  can  be  given  tc> 
them  by  the  inspectors.  The  inspector's 
time  must  continue  to  be  '^'erj'  much 
taken  up  with  administrative  duties  out- 
side the  internal  work  of  the  schools, 
and  consequently  the  reduction  in  thar 
nximber,  and  in  the  assistance  afforded  to 
them  by  clerks  and  district  headmasters, 
is  a  change  which  cannot  be  viewed 
without  anxiety-  Not  till  they  are  re- 
lieved, by  local  boards  or  committees, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  work  which  now  falls 
upon  them  in  connection  with  the  sup- 
ply of  the  material  needs  of  schools,  will 
they  be  able  to  give  that  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  actual  inspection  of 
school  work  which  is  need'ful  in  this 
countrj'  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
at   least  at  the   present   time. 

Regulations  issued  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  present  year  provide  for  the  regular 
inspection  of  every  school  at  least  once 
in  each  half-year.  The  system  of  in- 
spection whictli  was  substituted  at  the 
same  time  for  that  of  individual  examina- 
tion of  scholars,  if  it  is  efficiently  carried 
out,  involves  even  more  time  and  closer 
inquirj'  on  the  part  of  the  inspector.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  present 
staff  will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  in- 
structions. Should  it  not  be  possible,  the 
remedy  must  be  found  in  a  change  m  the 
system  of  administration  rather  than  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  officials. 

II.-THE  SELECTION  OF    SCHOOL 
CENTRES. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  country  districts. 
The  department  provides  a  free  elemen- 
tary school  wherever  30  children  can  be 
permanently  gatliered  together,  and  hence 
each  town  or  dorp  has  at  least  its  one 
school.  In  towns  outside  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg,  the  only  form  in  which 
tho  problem  occurs  is  in  the  demand  for 
a  second  school,  where  the  population 
only  justifies  one.  Of  this  I  shall  ."jpeak 
later. 

In  Johannesburg,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Pretoria,  the  division  of  the  town  into 
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school  areas,  each  to  be  served  by  a  sep- 
arate school,  presents  a  serious  difficulty. 
It  is  complicated  iby  the  shifting  habits 
of  the  poipulation  and  the  sudden  changes 
in  the  character  of  certain  quarters.  A 
suburban  township  of  500  inhabitants  may 
be  found  within  six  months  from  the  date 
when  the  land  was  put  up  to  auction. 
This  involves  not  only  a  sudden  demand 
for  a  new  school  for  100  children  in  that 
township,  but  probably  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  had  previously  to  be 
provided  for  in  another  area  of  the  town. 
And  in  Johannesburg,  especially,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, not  only  ten  or  twenty  years  hence, 
but  even  two  years  hence.  In  London 
a  generation  or  two  will  convert  a  fash- 
ionable quarter  into  a  habitation  for  the 
submerged  tenth,  and  a  crowded  slum 
school  has  to  be  maintained  by  the  Coun- 
ty Council  where  formerly  professors  and 
dancing  masters  supplied  all  the 
education  that  took  place  in  the  district. 
In  Johannesburg  equally  striking  changes 
are  likely  to  occur  in  less  than  a  tenth  of 
the  time.  There  is  no  saying  what 
inmiediate  transformation  may  be  worked 
by  the  extension  of  the  tramway  system 
alone,  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  whole 
municipal  area  of  Johannesburg  has  been 
divided  into  school  areas  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  a  building  scheme  for  the  gra- 
dual supply  of  the  deficiencies  of  accom- 
modation in  the  different  areas  has  been 
elaborated  after  careful  comparison  ot 
cersus  statis'tics  for  each  area  taken  in 
connection  with  the  existing  supply  in 
each  case.  Through  migrations  of  popula- 
tdon  the  scheme  may  prove  obsolete 
before  half  of  it  is  carried  ou-t,  so  that 
a  very  real  consolation  may  be 
fcmnd  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  building  scheme 
at  once  in  the  fact  that  some  misjudg- 
ment  of  requirements  will  undoubtedly  be 
saved  by  the  delay. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  fann 
schools  that  the  principal  difficulty 
arises.  Of         the  300.000       white 

inhabitants  of  -the  Transvaal  at  the 
tim'?  of  the  last  census,  145,000  were 
living  in  towns  or  dorps  honoured 
vpith  the  status  of  town  by  being  placed 
under  their  own  municipal  control.  Of 
the  remaining  white  inhabitants,  a  fraction 
are  living  in  small  dorps  which  have  not 
attained  to  the  privilege  of  a  Town 
Council  or  on  mines  outside  a  municipal 
area;  but  the  large  bulk  are  scattered  m 
farms   across   the    face    of   the   Transvaal, 


the  area  of  which  is  111,000  square  miles. 
If  one-half  of  this  area  be  left  out  of 
consideration,  as  being  practically  unin- 
haibited  by  white  persons,  we  find  ^ 
ratio  of  about  one-third  square  miles  to 
every  white  member  of  the  population  re- 
siding outside  municipal  areas;  and  if  the 
school  population,  amounting  in  rural 
areas  (according  to  census  figures)  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population, 
were  equally  distriibuted  over  the  whole 
inhabited  portion  of  the  country,  we 
should  find  each  child  the  centre  of  a  Viil- 
derness  of  five-thirds  square  miles. 

These  hgures  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  task  of  providing  education  for  this 
population,  and  of  the  problem  of  "school 
consolidation,"  which  has  to  be  faced  with 
a  view  to  providing  it  at  once  in  the 
most  efficient  and  the  most  economical 
form. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
thi  problem  on  strictly  systematic 
lines,  by  connecting  towns  with  geo- 
graphical lines,  and  fixing  the  points 
at  which  these  lines  are  bisected 
or  trisected  as  approximately  the 
sites  for  schools,  children  in  the  inter- 
mediate districts  being  collected  together 
in  hostels  attached  to  the  schools.  The 
Education  Department  of  the  late  Repub- 
lic, on  the  other  hand,  not  without  good 
reason,  made  no  attempt  at  systematic 
school  provision.  Government  aid  was 
allowed,  generally  speaking,  wherever  a 
handful  of  parents  co-operated  to  engage 
a  teacher  for  their  children.  And  the 
question  as  to  which  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  farms  should  be  selected  as  the 
centre  for  such  a  school  appears  to  have 
been  often  determined  by  the  amount  of 
influence  that  one  farmer  or  another  could 
bring  to  bear  tipon  the  authorities  at 
Pretoria . 

The  policy  that  has  actually  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  Education  Depart- 
ment lies  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
—the  strictly  methodical  and  the  whollly 
haphazard.  The  Department  have  begun 
by  restricting  their  efforts  to  the  provision 
of  a  Government  School  wherever  a  per- 
manent a-ttendance  of  about  thirty  child- 
ren could  be  guaranteed.  The  diffi- 
culty involved  in  the  selection  of 
the  Ventre  M-ill  be  evident.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  within  an  area  of  a  given  number 
of  square  miles  there  are  half  a  dozen 
points  at  which  the  required  number  of 
children  could  be  assembled,  and  yet  no 
two  points  at  which  th^s  could  be  done 
simultaneously.  Naturally  the  preference 
of  any  one  of  these  centres  involves  -the 
denial  of   education   to   a  number  of  ch"l- 
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•dren  who  are  out  of  reach  of  that  cen- 
tre,, tut  could  attend  school  at  one  of  the 
other  possible  centres.  The  problem  has 
often  been  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  funds  avaibble  for  building 
or  maintaining  new  schools  have  been 
limited  for  the  time  being,  and  conse- 
•quently  a  choice  has  even  had  to  be  made 
between  one  area  and  another  before  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  centre  within  the 
favoured  area  could  be  considered. 
The  inspectors,  to  whom  the  selection  ot 
school  centres  has  been  entrusted,  have 
been  guided  by  the  following  princijpal 
considerations,  among  a  number  of  minor 
ones,  incidental  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of   each  case: — 

1.  The  number  of  the  school-going  popu- 
lation residing  on  a  farm  of  within  reach 
of  it   as  a  centre. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  gronnd  in  regard 
to  water  and   other  physical   conditions. 

3.  The  character  of  the  owner  of  the 
farm.  He  must:  (a)  be  willing  to  grant 
a,  site,  assist  in  building,  care  for  the 
teacher,  etc.;  (b)  command  influence  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  be  prepared  to 
use  it  in  support  of  the  school. 

4.  The  existence  of  any  school  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  neighbourhood  before  the 
war. 

The  results  on  the  whole  do  the  titmost 
credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors, 
especially  considering  their  newness  to  the 
dis-tricts  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
The  results  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  1903  only  37  schools  v/cre 
closed  after  being  opened  provisionally  some 
time  between  June,  1902,  and  December 
31st,  1903,  while  in  1904,  of  the  417  schools 
that  were  opened  at  one  time  or  anoth-sr 
during  the  year.  325.  or  80  per  cent,  re- 
mained open  throughout  the  year,  and 
only  two  schools  opened  in  1904  wh  ch 
closed  again  before  the  year  was  out.  This 
result  may  not  appear  at  first  reniarkable, 
but  contrasts  very  favourably  with  those 
shown  in  the  last  education  report  of  the 
Z.A.K.  Of  the  509  schools  open  at  some 
time  or  another  during  the  year  1898,  only 
208,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  open  throughout 
the  year ;  and  34  schols  were  both  opened 
and  closed  within  the  year.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  our  schools  have  been  kept  open 
with  an  enrolment  of  scholars  far  below 
the  normal  number,  where  the  reduction  of 
attendance  was  not  expected  to  be  chronic. 
But  as  a  rule  the  loss  of  attendance 
hsE  not  been  due  to  any  in- 
itial miscalculation  in  the  selection  _  of 
the  centre  but  to  circumstances  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  prin- 
cipal  causes  of  failure   of   attendance,   ex- 


tending  over  periods   of   more   or  less   ex- 
tent, have  been  : — 

(a)  The  shifting  of  population  for  such 
reasons  as  failure  of  water  supply  or 
owing  to  conditions  of  a  particular  season. 

(b)  Poverty  and  the  scarcity  of  Kaffir 
labour. 

(c)  Political  movements  or  personal 
jealousies  sometimes  resulting  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  rival  school. 

(d)  Unaccountable  waves  of  indifference 
to  educational  needs. 

(e)  Personal  unpopularity  merited  or 
undeserved,  or  incompetence,  real  or  sup- 
posed, on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(f)  All  manner  of  incidents  which  are  too 
trifling  to  be  mentioned,  but  which  may 
cause  a  serious  defection  among  a  people 
whose  characteristic  independence  ^  is 
proverbially  opposed  to  their  ad- 
hering for  any  length  of  time  to  any  prac- 
tical undertaking  requiring  co-operation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  271  farm 
schools  in  the  Transvaal  with  a  total  en- 
rolment of  9,688  children  out  of  the  total 
number  of  white  children  living  outside  the 
areas  served  by  town  or  village  schools. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  ending  30th  June 
next,  it  is  proposed  to  open  between  40  and 
50  new  schools  providing  for  about  1.500 
additional  children  and  the  limit  will  then 
probably  have  been  reached  of  possible 
provision  of  schools  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, i.e.,  restricting  provision  to  centres 
where  an  enrolment  of  30  scholars  are  to  be 
served.  There  will  thus  be  left  a  balance 
of  29,000  children  in  the  countrj-  areas  who 
will  be  attending  no  Government  school. 
Of  these  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps  as 
many  as  5,000  are  already  receiving  edu- 
cation of  some  kind  in  private  schools 
opened  either  in  com.petition  with  the  Go- 
vernment or  in  the  absence  of  provision  by 
Government.  The  remainder  are  going 
without  education. 

The  task  of  providing  for  this  unedu- 
cated residue  can  be  achieved  by  various 
methods  in  various  degrees  of  efficiency  ac- 
ording  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  which 
a  Government  may  be  prepared  to  allow 
for  the  purpose,  and  according  as  they 
pursue  a  policy  of  consolidation  or  expan- 
sion : — 

(a)  By  reducing  the  minimum  number  of 
children  now  required  as  a  condition  for 
th(.  establishment  of  a  Government  school. 

(b)  By  a  liberally  aided  system  of  board- 
ing in  conection  with  existing  schools.  A 
boarding  hostel  would  in  many  cases 
specially  be  required. 

(c)  By  a  system  of  itinerant  Government 
teachers. 

(d)  By  small  grants  in  aid  of  private 
schools  established  outside  the  sphere  of 
a  Government  school. 

With  regard  to  the  boarding  of  children 
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it  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present 
time  nearly  1,000  scholars  are  attending 
school  by  'means  of  bursaries  varying  m 
amount  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  18s. 
per  mon'th,  tho  assistance  being  directed 
either  towards  boarding  expenses  or  the 
cost  of  transport  of  children  between  school 
and  a  point  near  their  homes.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  scheme  of  assistance  has  +o 
be  watched  wath  some  anxiety.  The  late 
Government  spent  an  annual  sum  of  no 
less  than  £45.000  in  boarding  bursaries  of 
the  value  of  £2  per  month  each.  The  op- 
portunities for  the  abuse  of  charity  in  this 
form  are  obvious  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  this  has  occurred.  A  well- 
to-do  farmer  could  pay  ■the  salary  of  a 
teacher  for  his  children  and  clear  a  fair 
profit  by  taking  in  some  of  his  relatives 
children"  at  £24  per  annum  per  head.  The 
present  expenditure  on  country  school  bur- 
saries is  limited  to  £6,000  per  annum,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  should  ever  be 
extended. 

With  regard  to  the  neglected  residue 
that  I  have  referred  to  above,  I  would 
venture  to  doubt  whether  the  Education 
Department-  would  be  right  in  directing 
their  attention  to  this  sphere  of  need  for 
some  time  to  come.  Certainly  I  consider 
that  •thr?v  have  been  justified  in  confin  ng 
their  operations  up  to  the  present  to  centres 
where  a  substantial  number  of  cftildren 
could  be  collected.  It  is  possible  to  go 
further  and  to  question  whether,  if  politi- 
cal or  other  considerations  had  permitted, 
it  would  not  have  been  expedient  in  the 
earher  period  following  the  war  to  have 
concentrated  attention  on  town  and  vil- 
lage schools  more  than  was  done,  even  at 
the  cost  of  cutting  short  in  some  cases  the 
education  which  children  had  been  able  to 
begin  in  the  camip  schools.  This  query 
depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  funds  spent  on  educa- 
tion, whether  directly  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  buildings  or  indirectly 
on  administration,  are  well  spent  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  children  who 
benefit  by  it.  The  funds  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  limited:  the  administra- 
tive strength  has  been  limited.  Would  jt 
have  been  better  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  completed  school  buildings,  provided 
a  liberal  staff,  and  devoted  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  attention  of  inspectors  to 
the  centres,  where  the  best  return,  in  the 
sense  that  I  have  indicated,  was  obtain- 
able; and  gradually  to  have  extended  the 
field  of  expenditure  and  effort  to  more  and 
more  thinly-populated  regions?  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  hay  on  your  fork. 
When  all  the  educational  demands  of  the 
country  cannot  be  met  at  once,  would  it 
have  ibeen  justifiable,  had  it  been  possible. 


deliberately  to  neglect  some  portion  oi 
them,  and  in  deciding  which  to  omit  to  be 
guided  by  consideration  of  population 
rather  than  that  of  area?  The  question  is 
perhaps  an  unprofitable  one,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  answer  it.  The  value — both  in- 
trinsic and  as  a  means — of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Government  farm 
schools  in  the  Transvaal  up  to  now  will  be 
estimated  in  the  future,  and  I  think  the 
verdict  will  be  a  favourable  one. 
in.— THE  PROVISION  OF  SOHO0a> 
ACCOMMODATTON. 

So  long  as  camp  schools  were  flourishing^ 
and  the  war  prevented  any  inrush  of  popu- 
lation into  the  Colony,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding buildings  either  on  farms  or  in 
towns  did  not  call  for  any  immediate  solu- 
tion. Steps,  however,  were  taken  to  ac- 
quire such  buildings  as  belonged  to  local 
school  committees.  A  proclamation  was 
passed  whereby  the  assets  and  liabiUties 
of  all  such  committees  were  handed  to  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time  two  of  the 
buildings  in  Johannes^burg  owned  by  the 
Outlander  Council  of  Education  were  ac- 
quired by  purchase. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  the  out- 
landers  entrained  for  the  towns  and  the 
Boer  population  trekked  to  their  homes. 
Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  keep 
pace  with  this  rush.  Teachers  with  mar- 
quees for  their  schoolrooms  and  with  tents 
for  sleeping  and  hving  quarters,  followed 
on  the  tracks  of  the  Boer  on  his  homeward 
journey.  To  meet  the  overflow  in  towns 
wood  and  iron  was  hurried  into  the  towns 
from  the  coast  ports,  and  buildings  were 
piwehased  which  had  not  been  constructed 
with  a  view  to  school  requirements.  In  Jo- 
hanr  egburg  a  French  doss-house,  in  Volks- 
rust  a  soldiers'  home  were  pressed  into 
the  service;  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
stables  and  churches,  private  houses,  and 
shops  were  utilised  to  stem  the  growing 
demand. 

Whilst  these  makeshifts  were  being  em- 
ployed for  the  emergency  of  the  moment 
a  programme  of  buildings  was  being  com- 
piled, and  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to 
provide  seats  for  everj^  child  at  places 
where  thirty  or  more  could  be  gathered 
together.  A  sum  of  £340,211  was  taken 
from  the  Public  Works  Department  loan 
account  and  reserved  for  education  pur- 
poses. 

In  allocating  this  sum  the  department 
was  confronted  with  several  difficulties  in- 
the  country.  It  was  impossible  to  gauge 
accurately  the  distribution  of  population 
and  the  places  where  schools  might  be 
started  with  any  assurance  of  permanence. 
In  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  the  direc- 
tions which  the  tide  of  growing  population 
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was  likely  to  take  were  far  from  'oeing 
certain.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  estimate  dur- 
ing the  kaleidoscopic  migrations  of  the 
population  what  would  be  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  any  given  school  area. 

On  the  publication  of  the  census  figures 
in  this  year  the  programme  was  found  to 
have  achieved  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  In  the  towns  outside  Pretoria 
and  .Johannepburg  seats  have  been  pro- 
vided for  all  the  children.  In  Pretoria  and 
iFohannesburg  the  new  schools  built  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing;  and  the  areas 
within  which  they  have  'been  erected  have 
been  found  to  coincide  with  the  densest 
centres  of  population.  On  the  farms 
nearly  all  the  schools  erected  have  still 
their   complement  of  scholars. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  farms  where 
schools  could  conveniently  be  started. 
This  year  a  scheme  has  been  introduced 
whereby  material  for  the  erection  of  such 
a  school  is  sold  to  the  principal  land- 
owner interested.  The  building  when 
erected  is  hired  by  the  Government,  and 
the  cost  price  of  the  material  is  paid  by 
the  set-off  of  the  rent.  The  object  of  this 
scheme  has  been  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  part  of  the  burden  of  expenditure 
and  to  ensure  that  the  principal  land- 
owner of  any  place  shall  be  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  school. 

With  regard  to  the  towns,  it  has  been 
found,  according  to  census  returns,  that 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  children 
and  the  number  of  seats  provided  in 
school  is  greater  in  Pretoria  and  Johannes- 
burg than  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  the 
building  programme  of  this  year  has  been 
directed  towards  reducing  the  excessive 
number  of  children  who  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. 

Further  aims  kept  in  view  this  year 
have  been   as   follow: — 

1.  Provision  for  the  trend  of  population 
in  towns   towards  outlying  townships. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  existing  town 
schools  which  have  outgrown  their  ac- 
commodation. 

3.  The  weeding  out  of  insanitaiy  build- 
ings. 

4.  The  supercession  of  buildings  where 
defective  construction  of  classrooms  mili- 
tates against  economic  staffing. 

5.  The  replacement  of  wood  and  iron 
buildings  by  brick  buildings  where  the 
standard  buildings  used  by  the  to-mismen 
are  of  the  latter  material. 

6.  The  provision  of  one  building  for 
town  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
wherever  desirable. 

7.  The  replacement  of  buildings  hired 
at  high  rentals  by  buildings  erected  by 
the  Pubhc  Works  Department. 

B 


III.— TOWN  SCHOOLS. 
B-iLDiNGs  Provided  by   Prksent  Ad  minis- 

TR.tTIOK. 


Financial 
Year.  Narw  of  School. 

1901-02    Germiston        School 

Buildings  .  . 
1001-02    Clevoland  High  School, 

Johannesburg 
1901-02    Additional  Classroom, 
Cnion  Ground  School 
.Toliannosburg 
1902-On    Wood  and  Iron  Bldgs.. 
Normal  College, 
Pretoria 
1902-03    Primary  School,  Hei- 
delberg 
1902-03    Germiston  Sch. Bldgs. 
1902-03    Purchase  Jeppestown 

High  School 
1902-03    Purcliase  Wakkerst'm 
Secondary  School  . 
1002-03    Purchase    Nijlstroom 
Elementarj'   School 
1902-03    Purchase  Avenue  Sch., 
J'burg(  Asile  de  Nuit) 
1902-03    Erection  Wood  &  Iron 
Bldg.,  New  Priiurose, 
.Johannesburg 
1902-03    Erection  Wood  &  Iron 
Bldg.,    (Girls'    High 
School,  .Johannesburg 
1902-03    p:rectio!i  Wood  &  Iron 
B-ldg . ,  Albertville  Sch . , 
Johannesburg 
1902-03    Erection  School, 

Krugersdorp.  . 
1902-03    Erection   Roodepoort 

Scliool,  .J'burg 
1902-03    Erection   Fordsburg 
Kindergarten  School. 
Johannesburg 
1902-03    School  Building,.Teppes. 

town,  Johannesburg 
1902-03    Purchase  Rustenburg" 
Elementary  School 
1902-03    Erection   Rustenhurg 
School  Building    .  . 
(Wood  aid  Iron)  .  . 
1902-03    Purchase  Wood  .^-'iron 
Building,   Volksrust 
Free  Scliool 
1902-03    Erection     Standerton 
Secondary      School 
1902-03    Erection  Bethel   Ele- 
mentary Scliool    .  . 
1902-03    Erection    Middelburg 
Town     South     Ele- 
mentarv     . . 
1903-04    Primary  School,  Hei- 
delberg 
1903-04    Erection      Primary 

School,  Troyville.. 
1903-04    Erection  Mayville 

School.  Pretoria  .. 
1903-04    Erection   Sunriysido 

School,  Pretoria    .  . 
1904-05    Erection   Jeppestown 

Elo.  Sch. for  500  . .     1 
1904-05    Erection  Mayfair  Ele. 

School  for'sOO        .  .     1 


Cost. 
£    s. 
5,000  0 

d. 

o 

4,500  0 

0 

1, 

426  4 

6 

1,500  15 

6 

965   14 
142  18 

8 
0 

4,557  0 

2 

4,011  13 

0 

1,408  10 

0 

2,500  0 

0 

491   1 

.5 

1,000  19 

5 

767  2 

2 

747  18 

8 

738  15 

0 

941  10 

0 

352  16 

3 

600  16 

0 

387  0 

0 

425  0 

0 

811  16 

2 

531  19 

9 

540   6 

)t> 

1,412  0 

0 

1,387   6 

0 

604  0 

i) 

604  0 

8 

7,132  16 

8 

7,132  16 

8 
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TOWN  SCHOOLS— Continued 
Financial 

Year.  Name  of  School.  Cost. 

1904-U5    Erection        Bertrams 

(Troyville)  Elemen-  H 

tary  Schoolfor  500    17,132    16     9 
1903-04    Rosettenville   SchooL 
250  children.  Wood 
andiron     ..  ..       2,087      0     0 

1903-04    Springs  School,  Wood 

andiron    ..  ..       1.640     0     0 

1903-04    Pietersburg  Elo.  Sch.      3,141     0     0 
1903-04    East      End      School, 

Pretoria     ..  ..       4,797      5   11 

1903-04  Turffontein  School, 
259  Children,  Wood 
andiron    ..  ..       2,071    10     0 

1904-05    KrugersdorpEle.Sch.     9,326     1     8 
1903-04    12  Sections,  Portable 
School      Buildings, 
Rand  ..  ..       5,000     0     0 

1904-05    Norwood  School,Wood 

andiron    ..  ..  483     0     0 

1904-05    Craighall  School , Wood 

and  Iron    .  .  . .  495      5     0 

1904-05    Brakpan  School , Wood 

andiron    ..  ..  402     0     0 

1904-05  Vlakfontein  (Rand) 
School,  Wood  and 
Iron  ..  ..  408      0     0 

1904-05    Melville  School  ..       1,150     0     0 

1904-05    Vrededorp  Elementary 

(3  Portable  Sections)        599     0     0 
1904-05    Albert ville   School   (2 

Portable     Sections)  499     0     0 

1904-05    Benoni  School,  Wood 

and  Iron,  for  50     ..  408     0     0 

1904-05    New  Primrose  School, 

Wood  and  Iron,  for  100       600     0     0 
1903-04    Arcadia  School,   Pre- 
toria. Add.  Bldg. . .  629     9     8 
1903-04    Purcliase         Villeria 

School.  Pretoria    ..  950     0     0 

1904-05    Erection  Gezina  Sch., 

Pretoria     ..  ..       1,113      6   10 

1904-05    Erection  Wolmarans- 

stad  School  ..       1,825     0     0 

1904-05    Erection  Lawley  Sch., 

Klerksdorp  . .       1.714   16      7 

1904-05    Erection  Milncr  School, 

Klerksdorp  ..       1.958     0     0 

1903-04    Erection    Amsterdam 

School        ..  ..  432   14     4 

1903-04    Erection  Ermelo 

Secondary      School  740     0     0 

1905-06    Erection    Standerton 

Elementary  School      5,987     0     0 
1904-05    Erection  l.ouisTrichardt 

Ele.  School.  100    ..       2.040     0     0 
1904^05    Erection  Carolina 

Free  School  ..       1.281      0     0 

1904-05    Erection  Barberton.  .       5,495   18     0 
1903-04    Erection  Extra  Class- 
room .Potchef  stroom 
North  School         ..  326   13     6 

1903-04    Erection  Extra  Class- 
rooin  .Potchef  stroom 
South  School  ..  495   10     0 

1904-05    Erection  Randfontein 

Elementary   School       1,150     0      0 
1904-05    Erection    :\liddelburg 

Town  School  ..       4,645   16   10 


Financial 

Year.  Name  of  School.  Cost. 

1904-05    Erection  Belfast  Town 

School         ..  .  .       3,775   19     0 

1904-05    Erection    Piet    Relief 

Rlementary  School       1,706   10     0 
1904—05    Erection    Amersfoort 

Elementary  School  716   11      2 

1904-05    Erection  I'otchefstroom 

College       . .  .  .       8,000     0     0 

1904-05    Erection   Vereeniging 

School        ..  .  ."       1,878     9     0 


1901-05 


Grand  Total 


£168,586    12      6 


Farm  Schools  Provided  by  this  Adminis- 
tration   UP   TO    August.    1905. 


Purchased 
Erected 


1 
136 


137 


Total 

TEACHERS. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1903  there  Tvere 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Colony  919 
teachers,  of  whom  some  300  had  been  ob- 
tained from  England.  Scotland  and  the 
Colonies.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
were  natives  of  South  Africa  by  birth:  .540 
held  some  recognised  certificate:  409  were 
uncertificated — 328  men,  591   women. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  of  the  924  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  417  were  natives  of 
South  Africa  by  birth  and  507  were  bom 
outside  the  subcontinent;  530  held  some 
recogni.sed  certificate;  394  were  uncertifi- 
cated— 354  men  570  women. 

During  the  year  1904  all  vacancies  that 
have  occurred  have  been  filled  exclusively 
with  teachers  engaged  in  South  Africa — 
no  ■^^■eacher  having  been  brought  from 
over-sea  by  the  department.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  in  adopting  this 
policy  the  department  has  been  actuated 
mainly  by  motives  of  economy.  The  time 
is  probably  some  way  off  when  South  Af- 
rica will  be  able  to  produce  within  its 
own  boundaries  a  supply  of  teachers  at 
once  qualified  and  sufficient  in  number  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  backward  condi- 
tion of  this  Colony  as  regards  education 
and  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  South  Af- 
rica which  the  schools  have  to  encounter, 
demand  that  the  standard  of  teaching 
qualification  should  be  higher  than  that 
of  other  coimtries  rather  than  lower.  The 
standard  set  by  the  present  Certificate 
Regulations  of  the  department  is,  it  must 
be  conceded,  somewhat  below  that  in 
force  in  any  European  countiies,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  found 
necessarj',  at  least  in  regard  to  the  town 
and  village  schools,  to  lower  this  standard 
further.     But  if  the  standard  is  even  to 
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be  maintained  at  its  present  level,  it  'n'ill 
be  necessarj'^  in  the  Transvaal,  as  in  other 
Colonies  of  South  Africa,  to  continue  to 
supplement  the  local  supply  with  teachers 
engaged  from  over-sea.  This  will  especially 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  male  teachers.  The 
key  to  a  larger  local  supply  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  jSTormal  College  at  Pretoria, 
and  it  i-  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department 
will  be  allowed  by  financial  cii'cumstances 
to  increase  the  number  of  places  at  the 
college  as  the  suppl}^  of  students  increases. 
During  the  year  1904,  50  of  the  vacancies 
that  have  occurred  Lave  been  filled  by 
graduates  of  the  Normal  College. 

The  importance  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  places  at  the  Normal  College  has 
been  emphasised  by  the  introduction  of 
new  regulations  whereby  the  period  of 
training  in  the  case  of  students  who  have 
not  passed  the  matriculation  cr  an  equiva- 
lent examination  before  entrance  is  now 
two  years  instead  of  one,  as  formerly. 

The  original  Normal  School  regulations, 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing that.)  students  should  have  re- 
ceived an  adequate  general  education 
before  en't'ei-iiig  the  college,  and 
should  thus  be  free  to  devote  their  year 
at  college  exclusively  to  professional  train- 
ing, and  accordingly  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination was  fixed  as  the  entrance  quali- 
fication, this  examination  being  regarded 
as  a  test  of  their  satisfactory  completion 
of  an  ordinary  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. 

Thera  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  requiring  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
general  education  before  professional  train- 
ing is  attempted  is  sound,  but  in  practice 
it  was  found  that  to  insist  on  the  standard 
of  the  matriculation  examination  would  be 
to  leave  the  Xormal  College  nearly  empty 
of  students. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  admit 
students  who  had  not  reached  this  stand- 
ard, and  to  allow  them  to  continue  their 
general  education  at  college. 

Vp  to  the  present,  however,  the  period 
of  training  (one  year)  haa  only  been  that 
which  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
professional  training  alone,  and  it  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  attempt  also  to  include 
instruction  in  general  subjects  must  result 
in  overwork  or  in  inadequate  training. 

The  difficulty  has  now  been  met  by  the 
di\-ision  of  the  coui'se  into  two  parts:  — 

1.  General. 

2.  Professional, 
each  of  one  year  in  length. 

The  general  course  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  highest  form  of  an  ordinary  second- 


ary school.  Students  who  have  not  passed 
the  matriculation  or  an  equivalent  examin- 
ation on  entrance  will  be  required  to  take 
the  general  course  before  beginning  their 
professional  training  and  A\ill  remain  two 
years  at  college.  Students  who  have  passed 
the  matriculation  before  entrance  will  take 
the  professional  course  at  once  and  will 
only  be  at  college  one  j-ear. 

While  it  has  been  fomid  practically 
necessary  to  relax  the  requirements  for 
admission  it  is  recognised  that  the  original 
regulations  express  the  ideal  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  accordingly  every  encouragement 
is  given  to  students  to  complete  their 
education  up  to  the  matriculation  standard 
at  a  secondary  school  or  High  School  be- 
fore entering  the  Normal  College.  With 
this  end  in  view,  special  High  School  bur- 
saries are  given  for  students  preparing  for 
the  Normal  College. 

The  first  award  of  such  bursaries  was 
made  in  January,  1905,  when  nine  were 
given.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  scheme 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years 
there  will  not  be  wanting  a  due  supply  of 
persons  from  this  country  fitted  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  professional  training  as 
teachers. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  public 
about  the  engagement  of  teachers  from 
other  countries,  in  some  cases  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  latter.  A  certain 
politician  in  a  fit  of  excitement  has  even 
thought  fit  to  refer  to  orangoutangs  in 
speaking  of  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
I?eople  is  opposed  to  the  Eng'lish  teachers 
with  whom  they  have  had  to  deal  individu- 
ally, but  quite  the  contrary.  Many  people 
will  join  very  naturally  in  the  cry 
agains"-  "importatons"  in  general  who 
would  b?  the  last  to  wish  to  exchange  the 
f'xcMl  iif^  example  of  this  class  in  whose 
hands  they  place  their  children.  But  all 
this  talk  is  mere  waste  of  breath,  for  the 
choice  between  Afrikander  and  over-sea 
teachers  is  "Hobson's  choice."  So  long 
as  an  adequate  supply  of  efficient  teachers 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  country  they 
must  be  obtained  from  elsewhere,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.  It  depends  upon 
the  teachers  themselves  to  secure  that  the 
country  shall  not  have  to  regret  this 
necessity. 

Sir  Richard  Solomon,  in  addressing  the 
students  of  the  Xormal  College  recently 
gave  this  piece   of  ad\'ice: — 

"Don't  trj'  to  Anglicise  the  Dutch;  don't 
try  to  Dutchify  the  English.'' 

Excellent  advice,  provided  the  empha- 
sis    is    upon  the  "  try."     For     in     actual 
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fact,    however    careful    a   teacher    may   be 
to   avoid   impressing   his    nationality   upon 
his  pupils,  his  influence,  if  it  is  a  genuine 
influence,    must    unconsciously    and    neces- 
sarily     bear      something      of      a    national 
stamp.       But       what       reasonable        man 
would    complain   of  this  ?         A   good     in- 
fluence  is   not   so    common     a   commodity 
that    '"•  can   be    excluded   because   it   is   of 
foreign  manufacture.       And  though  there 
are   objections   to   a   teacher   the    effect   of 
whose  influence  is  to  introduce  new  ideas, 
surely  the   advantages  of  this  effect  must 
be    recognised    as    even    greater.     The    ob- 
jection would  be  a  very  real  one,  if  there 
were  any  active  effort  to  replace  national 
traditions    with    strange    ones.     And    it    is 
against   this    that   the   Attorney-General's 
advice    is   directed.     By   its    side   mighit^  be 
placed   a  text  drawn   from   the   correspon- 
dence of  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs.     Writing 
at  a  time  when  he  was  beginning  his  lec- 
tures  as   Professor   of   JNIodern   History   in 
Oxford,   he  says  : — 

"I  don't  want  to  make  Tories  or  Whigs 
of  my  students,  but  good  Whigs  or  good 
Tories." 

The  appU-ation  of  the  text  is  no*^  quite 
exact,  but  the  lesson  I  intend  to  be  drawn 
from  it  by  parents  in  this  country,  the 
principle  which  the  Department  should  up- 
hold, is  that  whatever  the  nationality  of 
scholar,  and  whatever  the  nationality  of 
his  teacher  if  the  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  of  the  teacher  is  a  good  one  the 
scholar  will  be  blest  therein ;  if  the  in- 
fluence is  a  bad  one  or  if  there  is  no  in- 
fluence,   woe   to  the   child. 

The  department  should  see  to  it  that 
the  man  whom  they  appoint  is  a  good 
teacher  and  a  good  Christian  and  look  no 
further. 

THE  C.N.O. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  speak 
of  an  educational  organisation,  which  has 
taken  a  prominent  place  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  Committee  of  Christian 
National  Education.  Founded  in  open  op- 
position to  the  Government  Schools,  its 
name  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  was  to  dechristianise 
and  denationalise  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  fact  this  charge  is  brought  by 
them  against  our  schools.  I  do  not  wish  to 
bring  any  counter  charge  against  the  com- 
mittee Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Bosnian,  I  have  some  acquain'^ance  with 
on?  of  their  schools,  the  Eendracht  School 
in  Pretoria,  and  so  far  as  one  can  form  a 
just  impression  from  a  single  school  and 
a  sliight  acuaintance  with  some  of 
tin  teachers,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that,  the  school  is  in  every  essential 
a  model  of  what  the  Department  itself 
makes  its  aim.  As  regards  language,  the 
curriculum  and  methods  secure  all  that  the 


Govei'nment   have   ever   wished    to   secure, 
viz.,    that   the    scholar   on   leaving   school 
should  be  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and,  if  he  is  of  Dutch  birth, 
properly   furnished   with   a   literary   know- 
ledge  of   grammatical   Dutch.     As   regards 
teachers,   they   are,   I   think,    all   of   South 
African  birth  (which,  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible, is  aimed  at  by  the  Department)  and 
more  than  half  of  them  of  English  descent. 
As  regards  religion,  they  are  of  various  de- 
nominations,  Dutch,   Scotch,   and  English. 
What  is  it  then  that  keeps  the  committee 
of  this  school  aloof  from  co-operation  with 
the    Government?     Nothing    that    one    can 
see  except  some  relic  of  mistrust  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  be  removed  by  the  in- 
troduction   of    representative    institutions. 
Two  important  principles,   however,  there 
are   on   which   a   genuine   difference   might 
be    extracted    from    the    otherwise    vague 
shadow  of  disagreement  : — ■ 

1.  The  restrictions  at  present  placed  by 
the  Department  upon  the  Afrikander  Dutch 
language  as  a  mediimi  of  instruction. 

The  dogma  whi'ch  is  stated  to  be  incul- 
cated by  the  Du'tch  Churches  that  the  edu. 
cat'on  of  the  children  should  be  the  task 
not  of  the  nation  or  the  disitrict  as  a  whole 
bub  of  the  parent. 

1.  The  firs-*^  po'nt  of  dfference  I  wU  dis- 
mis  at  once,  for  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  a 
serious  obstacle.  Speaking  purely  as  a 
private  person,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vocating the  allowance  of  a  wide  latitude 
of  local  option  on  this  point.  All  that  I 
would  insist  on  is: — 

(a)  That  all  teachers  should  be  proficient 
in  English. 

(b)  That.it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  to  insist  that  in  all  schools  due 
progress  should  be  made  by  the  scholars 
in  English  from  the  earliest  stages ;  and 
that  all  standards  should  be  passed  in 
English.  (N.B. — ^The  formal  passing  of 
standards  is  now  confined  to  Standards  III. 
and  higher  standards). 

Subject  to  the  above  provisions  a  wide 
discretion  as  to  the  medium  of  ordinary 
instruction  should  be  giiven  to  the  teacher 
instructed  by  the  authority  under  whom 
he  acts. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  1 
■would  never  concede  a  point,  but  1 
greatly  doubt  if  feeling  is  strong  on  the 
part  of  any  section  of  the  people  or  min- 
isters of  the  churches  against  the  cont'ol 
of  education  by  the  chosen  representn- 
tires  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
people  of  a  certain  area  as  a  whole,  ra- 
ther than  by  a  handful  of  people  who 
happen  at  any  particular  time  to  be  the 
parents  of  school-'goin'g  children.  Let  the 
parents  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  wi.«hes  known,  as  they  have  at  pre- 
sent.     But  for  continuity  and  strength  of 
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purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  a  national 
sjstem  of  education  should  be  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  national  or  wide  local  re- 
presentation. And  I  believe  that  all 
■who  have  an  intelligent  desire  that  their 
country  should  stand  out  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  a  great  and  progres- 
sive one  will  agree  on  this  proposition. 
FURTHER  PROBLEMS   GONNECTBD 

WITH  ADMINISTRATION. 
A  very  few  words  are  necessary  on  the 
important  controversy  as  between  central 
and  local  control.  The  teachers  of  the 
department  have  declared  themselves  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  latter.  A  few 
bitter  experiences  of  injustice  or  unintelli- 
gent interference  in  the  work  of  the 
school  by  a  small  Board  or  committee  are 
not  easily  forgotten.  But  speaking  in  an 
assemibiy  of  teachers,  as  a  teacher  myself 
and  brought  up  among  teachers,  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  as  of  all  trades,  to  regai'd 
the  schools  and  children  as  their  own  pos- 
session, and  to  resent  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  the  owners  of  the  school- 
Due  provision  must  be  made  that  the 
Boards  to  whom  the  control  of  schools  is 
entrusted   are  composed   of   men  of  stand- 


ing and  broad  ideas.  Above  all  it  must 
be  provided  that  the  position  of  the 
teacher  himself  shall  be  safeguarded  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  self-respecting  pei'sons.  Both  can  be 
secured— the  former  by  providing  for  a 
wide  area  of  representation  and  control — 
the  latter  by  a  very  simple  arrangement 
which  will  result  in  the  teacher  being 
.practically  a  civil  servant  engaged  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  State. 

Much  evidence  has  been  brought  for  and 
against  the  system  of  central  and  local 
control  respectively.  Given  the  security 
last  mentioned,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
results  of  the  latter. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  CO-ORDINA- 
TION OF  EDUCATION. 
I  have  left  but  sihort  space  in  which  to 
deal  with  matters  more  directly  connected 
with  the  internal  work  of  the  schools 
themselves  and  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other. And  I  must  refrain  from  going 
into  details  in  regard  to  organisaition,  cur- 
riculum, and  methods  of  instruction.  I 
shall  best  approach  my  siibject  by  show- 
ing in  tabular  form  the  classification  ot 
schools  which  has  at  present  been  arrived 
at,  and  sketching  the  steps  which  have  led 
up  to  the  present  stage  of  development- 
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Class. 

RAN(iE  OF  Work. 

School  or  Institution  ix 
which  provided. 

Fee   CiiARfiED. 

Primary       (a) 

(b) 

Up  to  and  including  Standard 
III.  of  Elementary  Code    . . 

Standards    IV.— VII.    inclusive 

Elementary  School 

Elementary  to  such  extent  as 
circumstances  permit 

Free. 
Free. 

(a) 
Secondary   (b) 

(c) 

Preparatory  (Infants  and  Stan- 
dards I.— III. 

Foniis  I.— Upper  IV.  of  Secon- 
dary   School     Reftnlations, 
corresponding  to  Standards 
III.— VII.   with    additional 
subjects     . . 

Forms  Lower  and  Upper  V.  and 
VI. 

Preparatory  School  or  Depart- 
ment of  High  School 

High  School  and  other  Second- 
ary Schools 

High  School  and  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances   pennit,    other 
Secondary   Schools 

Small  Fee. 
IMedium  Fee. 

Higher  Fee. 

(a) 
Higher         (b) 

(c) 

University  "  Arts  "  commencing 
beyond  Matriculation 

"Technical"    {i.e.,    Industrial. 
Hisher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion is  not  yet  provided  at 
any  Day  Institution) 

Teachers'  Professional  Training' 

(Not  yet  provided  outside  Form 
VI.  of  High  Schools) 

Transvaal    Teclinical    Institute 
Transvaal  Noniial  College 

Higher  Fee. 
Higher  Fee. 

Free  to  Bursars  of 
the  College. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  distinction  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  education 
resolves  itself  into  two  factors,  the  first 
based  upon  curriculum,  and  the  second 
upon  cost. 

Primary  schools  are: — 

(a)  Elementary  as  regards  curriculum. 

(b)  As  regards  provision  of  staff  they 
are  <5heap. 

Secondary  schools  are: — 
(a)  As  regards  curriculum  bounded  only 
by  the  entrance  standard  of  universities  and 
other  higher  institutions  ;  (b)  the  provision 
is  more  libei-al;  in  other  Avordp,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  smaller  and 
the  teachers  are  as  a  rule  di'awn  from  a 
class  on  whose  education  a  larger  outlay 
has  been  made,  and  Avho  consequently 
command  higher  salaries. 

A  third  factor  should  be  mentioned. 
The  charge  made  to  parents  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  varies  in  different 
countries;  but  taking  the  majority,  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  primary  educa- 
tion is  free.  In  secondary  schools  fees 
are  charged. 

The  above  definitions  are  drawn  from 
the  examples  of  countries  outside  South 
Africa.  Intermediate  classes  of  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  those  countries,  but 
their  relative  position  to  the  two  main 
types  of  schools  is  more  or  less  clearly 
defined.  In  South  Africa  no  such  clear 
distinction  of  schools  existed  up  to  recent 
times.  The  typical  South  African  school 
evolved  from  natural  conditions,  is  one 
that  begins  at  the  lowest  elementary  stage 
and  proceeds  upwards  towards  the  uni- 
versity matriculation  stage  as  far  as  its 
particular  circumstances  permit.  A  few 
schools  are  found  of  collegiate  standing 
in  which  the  staff  consists  mainly  of  uni- 
versity graduates,  and  these  form  a  class 
by  themselves.  But  apart  from  these  a 
clear  distin(.>tioti  has  not  been  drawn  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  absence  of  such  distinction  is  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  inception  of  the  present 
Government's  work  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  no  class  of  education 
had  been  provided  free.  In  the  Transvaal 
it  was  decided  at  once  by  the  present 
department  that  elementary  education 
should  be  free.  The  curriculum  of  free 
elementary  schools  in  the  Transvaal  was 
restricted  by  a  very  liberal  code  advanc- 
ing up  to  the  VII.  Standard,  and  allow- 
ing instruction  in  certain  "advanced"  sub- 
jects, even  including  one  modern  language 
besides  English  and  Dutch. 
Fees  were  at  first  to  have  been  charged 


and  secondary  education  provided  only  in 
certain  High  schools.  Such  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  Pretoria,  where  a  boys'  school 
and  a  girls'  school  of  gymnasium  standing 
were  in  existence  before  the  war.  Three 
High  Schools  were  opened  in  Johannes- 
burg, one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one 
mixed  school.  So  far  all  is  clear.  And 
had  it  been  possible  to  induce  parents  in 
all  parts  of  the  countiy  who  wished  their 
children  to  receive  an  education  beyond 
that  provided  in  the  local  free  elementary 
school  to  send  them  to  that  school  till  they 
reached  its  limits  and  then  send  tliera 
forward  to  one  or  other  of  the  High 
schools  as  boarders,  a  difficulty 
would  have  been        saved.        But 

naturally       the       number       of       parents 
who     can     afford     the     expense     of    send- 
ing   their     children    away    to    a    boarding 
school  is  small.     A  sufficient  provision  of 
free  bursaries  cannot  be  made  bj'  the  State 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  remainder.     This 
difficulty    could    have    been      met    by    the 
establishment     of     secondary     departments 
in    connection   with    the   px-incipal    district 
schools,   in  Avhich  education  beyond       the 
limits    of   the   ordinary   curriculum  of  the 
school    would    have    been    provided    either 
free    or    for    a    fee      equivalent      to    that 
charged      to      day-scholars      at    the    High 
Schools.       Unfortunately,      however,      the 
difficulty  was  not  confined  to  the  inability 
of  the  parents  to  pay  for  secondary  educa- 
tion   above    the      elementary      standards. 
Parents    were      unwilling      to    send    their 
children  to  the  free  school  for  the  elemen- 
tary stages  of  their  education.    I  shall  not 
attempt     to     enter     into     the     merits     of 
the      grounds      on      which      this      objec- 
tion      rested.       The         fact       must       be 
recorded      that      the      parent^      in    ques- 
tion   prevailed    and      so-called      secondary 
schools,  providing  educaiton  from  the  lowest 
sta.ue,    were    established    at    the    principal 
centres  in  the  Transvaal,  side  by  side  with 
the    free    elementary    school    in    the    same 
town. 

The  phenomenon  presented  in  these 
towns  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
'\A'ith  a  few  exceptions  the  w^hole;  of  the 
scholars  in  the  secondary  school  were  at 
the  same  elementary  stages  of  advancement 
as  those  in  the  primary  school.  The  effi- 
ciency that  could  have  been  obtained  in 
an  amalgamated  school  was  nearly  halved; 
the  cost  was  nearly  doubled. 

A  year  ago  an  important  step  was  taken 
wath  a  view  to  remedying  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  parents  of  children  at  the 
vation  of  the  separate  existence  of  these 
schools.     Tliey  were   given   to   understand 
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that  this  would  be  allowed  on  two  condi- 
tions only: — 

(a)  With  a  view  to  ending  the  overlap- 
ping of  teaching,  the  curriculum  of  their 
school  must  begin  where  that  of  the 
primary  school  ends. 

(b)  To  reduce  expense,  parents  must,  un- 
dertake the  whole  cosi  of  the  secondary 
school  over  and  above  the  average  cost  of 
education     n    j)r-enary    schoo's. 

The  controversies  that  arose  around  this 
question  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  The 
result  of  many  meetings  held  at  the  towns 
ccncerned  was  an  arrangement  by 
Avhich  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  was  to  be  limited  to  Standard  III., 
children  above  that  stage  being  admitted 
free  to  the  secondary  school  if  imable  to 
pay  the  fees.  The  secondary  school  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  financial  control 
of  a  committee  partly  elected  by  the 
parents  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  to  receive  capitation 
grants  in  aid  approximately  equivcilent 
to  the  cost  of  elementary  schools  per 
child,  and  to  conduct  the  school  in  accord- 
anr-    w'th   the    Secondary   Schools   Code. 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  ar- 
rangement, especially  as  regards  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  elementary  school,  since 
education  according  to  the  secondary  school 
code  is  not  the  most  suitable  for  children 
who  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  educa- 
tion beyond  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
age  and  since,  moreover,  the  passage  from 
one  school  to  another  is  apt  to  be  barred 
by  social  considerations.  But  at  least  it 
would  have  been  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  for  a  concession  made  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  which  allowed  the 
secondary  school  as  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, to  retain  a  preparatory  department. 
This  concession  partly  nullified  the  princi- 
pal object  in  view,  the  prevention  of  over- 
lapping. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  feel- 
ing in  these  towns  will  change  with  time. 
If  the  co-ordination  of  education  rested 
with  ratepayers  instead  of  parents,  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  Avould 
probably  be  found.  In  the  meantime  the 
committees  of  the  schools  in  question  are 
at  least  showing  a  praiseworthy  interest  in 
their  advancement;  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  work,  considering  the;  conditions; 
and  time  and  experience  are  probably 
only  wanted  to  bring  about  a  proper  ar- 
rangement. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  case  of 
ti'.r-sp  schools.  bf  cause  they  occupied 
a  large  amount  of  the  department's  atten- 
■♦ion  during;  last  year,  and  because  as 
the  intermediate  step  between  the  primary 
school    proper    and    the    secondarj-    school 


proper,  represented  by  the  High  Schools, 
they  occupy  a  most  important  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  Colony.  Having 
occupied  so  much  space  with  their  case 
I  must  forego  the  remarks  I  could  have 
wished  to  make  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  High  Schools,  especially:  — 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  examination  sys- 
tem which  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  last  year. 

(b)  Their  relations  to  two  institutions  of 
higher  standing — the  University  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  to  whose  good  work 
the  education  of  South  Africa  has  prin- 
cipally owed  its  development  up  to  the 
present  time;  and  the,  as  yet,  embryo  in- 
stitution of  similar  rank  which  it  is  pro- 
posed •to  develop  out  of  the  Transvaal 
Technical   Inst^tiite. 

A  short  word  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  have  drawn  in  my  tabular 
statement  between  thei  two  grades  of 
primary  education.  I  have  placed  the 
dividing  line  at  Standard  III.  in  this  table, 
and  it  was  placed  at  this  point  in  the  co- 
ordination of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  provincial  towns  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above,  for  three  reasons: — 

1.  On  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of 
scholars  in  elementary  schools  above 
Standard  III.  with  those  in  or  below  that 
standard.  (At  the  end  of  1903  the  percent- 
age of  those  above  Standard  III.  to  the 
remainder  was  only  11.5  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  1904  it  was  16.2  per  cent.  As  the 
children  who  have  been  making  their  way 
up  the  standards  pass  this  stage  the  per- 
centage will  rise,  and  the  dividing  line 
will  be  raised  till  it  reaches  Standard  VI., 
which  is  normally  taken  to  mark  the  com 
pletion  of  an  elementary  education.) 

2.  Because  it  was  the  line  of  distinction 
between  "  laager  "  and  "  mittelbaar  "  edu- 
cation under  the  old  Government. 

3.  Because  it  represents  the  stage  at 
which  secondary  education  in  the  High 
Schools  normally  commences. 

(Form  I.  in  a  High  School  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  Standard  III.,  and  the 
school  properly  begins  at  Form  II., 
Form  I.  occupying  a  place  equivalent  to 
Standard  0  in  elementary  schools. 

The  significance  of  this  dividing  line  in 
elementaiy  education  is  to  m.ark  the  limit 
of  what  is  regarded  as  a  ibare  minimum 
of  elementary  education.  The  Education 
Ordinance  of  the  Colony  provides  that 
Avhere  elementary  education  is  given  in  a 
Government  school  having  an  (attendance 
of  thirty  scholars  that  education  shall  be 
provided  free.  And  the  elementary  school 
code  allows  elementarj'-  education  to  ex- 
tend  to  Standard    ^T^I.,  and   to  include   a 
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wide  range  of  subjects.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  every  free  school  it  may 
proceed  to  this  extent  and  over  this  range 
of  subjects.  The  bare  minimum  is  marked 
by  Standard  HI.,  and  at  least  this  bare 
minimum  will  be  provided  free  in  every 
elementary  school.  Ho>w  far  the  teaching 
shall  proceed  beyond  this  standard  and 
what  shall  be  the  range  of  the  curriculum 
must  be  determined  by  the  strength  of 
the  staff  allowed  to  the  school. 

Elementary  schools  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  first  class  consisting  of  schools 
with  an  enrolment  of  over  400;  the  second 
au  enrolment  between  300  and  400;  the 
third  between  100  and  300;  the  fourth 
under  100.  The  number  of  teachers  oi 
different  grades  is  determined  by  a  com- 
mon staff  scale,  a  somewhat  complicated 
sliding  scale,  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion: 

(a)  The  class  to  which  the  school  be- 
longs. 

(b)  The  number   of   scholars. 

(c)  The  classification  of  scholars;  a 
smaller  proportion  of  scholars  being  given 
to  one  teacher  if  these  scholars  are  divided 
into  groups  taking  the  work  of  more  than 
one  standard. 

In  schools  of  the  first  and  second  class 
there  will  be  at  least  one  teacher  to  every 
standard  (unless  perhaps  Standards  Vi. 
and  VU.  are  combined  in  one  class). 
With  this  staff  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  full  extent  of  the  code, 
and  scholars  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  a  district  served  by  such  a  school 
will  get  something  more  than  what  is 
generally  understood  by  a  purely  elemen- 
tary  education  entirely  free. 

In  third-class  schools  the  staff  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  the  work  up  to  Stan- 
dard Yll.,  but  Avill  probably  be  unable  to 
attempt  any  of  the  special  subjects  allowed 
by  the  code — ^mathematics,  elementary 
science,  French.  The  brightest  scholars 
in  the  school  who  may  be  brought  to  a 
stage  at  Avhich  they  could  profit  by  such 
instruction  must  either  transfer  them- 
selves to  a  secondary  school,  or  must  be 
content  with  w^hat  their  own  school,  with 
its  limited  possibilities,  is  able  to  provide. 

In  a  fourth-class  school  it  will  proba!bly 
be  exipedient  even  to  limit  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  the  school  at  a  standard  be- 
low the  seventh.  In  a  case  of  a  single 
teacher's  school  the  limit  may  be  brought 
as  low  as  the  circumstances  warrant  and 
require,  provided  that  it  is  not  below 
Standard  III.  The  three  or  four  scholars 
in  such  a  sohool  who  may  have  passed 
this  standard,  and  who  are  unable  with 
the  help  of  a  bursary  or  by  other  means 
to  transfer  themselves  to  a  school  where 
more    liberal    provision    is    made,    have  to 


suffer  for  the  circumstances  in  which  for- 
tune has  placed  them;  but  it  is  not  right 
that  the  attention  of  the  single  teacher 
(perhaps  assisted  by  one  uncertificated 
teacher)  should  be  directed  to  these  ex- 
ceptional pupils,  and  taken  away  from  the 
bulk  of  scholars  in  Standards  I.,  II..  and 
III.,  and  the  sub-standards,  who  present  a 
task  quite  as  hard  as  he  can  possibly  cope 
with  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Let- 
the  few  clever  pupils  remain  at 
school  bj-  aU  means  and  get  what  casual 
help  the  teacher  can  spare  from  time  to 
time,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
normal  work  of  the  school  ends  at  a  point 
which  they  have  passed.  Well  Avould  it 
be  if  bursaries  could  be  provided  for  all 
scholars  Avho  have  passed  the  normal 
limits  of  their  school  to  carry  them  to  a 
higher  school,  or  if  additional  staff  could 
be  specially  pro\-ided  to  meet  their  case. 
But,  this  being  impossible,  it  has  to  be 
considered  whether  the  large  backward 
majority  or  the  small  minori'ty  of  more 
advanced   scholars  shall  go   to  tlie  wall. 

I  should  remark  here  that  the  prin- 
ciple advanced  in  the  last  paragraphs  is 
not  one  which  has  been  officially  laid 
down  up  to  the  present,  though  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  done  so.  And  certainly 
it  has  not  been  acted  up  to — or  perhaps  1 
should  rather  say  down  to. 

And  lest  it  should  at  once  be  condemned 
as  too  severe,  I  must  hasten  to  add  tbat 
I  do  not  myself  think  it  could  be  en- 
forced unless  some  expedient  were  found 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  operation. 
But  such  a  mitigation  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  by  at  least  two  methods: 

(1)  By  the  arrangement  recently  allowed 
at   ^Vakkers■troom   (see  below). 

(2)  By  a  supplementary  education  sup- 
plied under  the  auspices  of  a  continuation 
class  system    (see  'l)elow). 

The  arrangement  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  at  Wakkerstroom  is  as 
follows  : — • 

An  additional  teacher  beyond  the  number 
sanctioned  by  the  staff  scale  is  allowed  in 
order  to  meet  the  additional  work  involved 
by  the  retention  of  pupils  beyond  Standard 
VII.  and  by  +he  introduction  in  the  upper 
standards  of  subjects  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Elementary  School  Code,  e.g., 
(a)  mathematics,  (b)  elementary  science,  (c) 
a  modern  language  other  than  English  or 
Dutch,  could  not  be  undertaken,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  without  the 
employment  of  an  additional  teacher. 

Fees  are  charged — 

(a)  To  scholars  who  remain  in  the  school 
beyond   Standard   VII. 

(b)  To  411050  in  the  standards  who  take 
the  additional  subjects. 

Thus  let  the  case  be  taken  of  a  school  of 
thirty-five  scholars  under  the  charge  of  one 
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certificated  teacher  with  one  uncertificated 
Dutch  assistant,  in  which  thirty  of  the 
scholars  are  at  various  stages  below  Stan- 
dard IV.,  while  five  are  at  a  stage  to  take 
the  work  of  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 
respectively.  If  the  majority  of  thirty  are 
to  be  efficiently  taught,  the  teacher  will 
have  little  time  and  attention  to  spare  for 
the  minority  of  five,  who,  being  them- 
selves at  different  stages  of  advancement, 
might  well  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  A  solution  to  the  difficulty  would 
be  found  possible  by  means  of  bursaries  to 
transfer  the  latter  to  a  larger  school  where 
a  separate  teacher  was  employed  for  the 
higher  standards.  Supposing  this  to  be 
impossible,  and  allowing  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Department  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  five  brighter  scholars  it  is  evident 
that  these  latter  or  the  bulk  of  the  pupils 
must  suffer.  The  difficulty  will  be  greatly 
relieved  if  it  is  possible  to  prov.de  ad- 
ditional instruction  outside  ordinary  school 
hours  for  those  scholars  who  require  teach- 
ing beyond  what  has  been  fixed  as  the  ordi- 
nary curricukun  of  the  school.  During 
school  hours  such  scholars  must  take  a 
second  place  :  they  must  be  left  largely  to 
themselves,  receiving  such  attention  ds  Ibe 
teacher  is  able  to  spare  from  time  to  time 
during  the  morning.  During  the  hour  that 
follows  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  them,  and  on  the  whole 
they  will  come  off  as  well  as  any  section  of 
pupils  in  the  lower  standards. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  third  class 
school  in  which  scholars  of  the  three  or 
four  standards  above  Standard  III.  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  'Principal.  This 
one  teacher  will  be  able  by  himself  to  carry 
out  an  ordinary  curriculum  consisting  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  sub-head 
"'B"  in  clause  2  of  the  Elementary  School 
Code.  But  it  will  probably  be  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  undertake  any  of  the 
additional  subjects  included  under  sub- 
head "C,"  which  are  allowed  by  the  code 
where  the  inspector  considers  it  advisable, 
e.g.,  elementary  science,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, a  modern  language.  Pupils  there 
may  be  who  would  be  ready  to  profit  by 
any  of  such  subjects  even  others,  e.g., 
Latin,  but  these  brighter  pupils  must  not 
be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  remain- 
der. A  solution  is  again  to  be  found  in 
a  special  class  held  out  of  ordinary  school 
hours. 

A  third  case  may  be  met  by  this  means. 
A  desire  is  felt  by  a  large  number  of 
parents  for  their  children  to  enter  for  the 
school  elementary  examination  of  the  Cape 
University.  Certain  parts  of  the  syllabus 
for  this  examination  are  not  covered  by 
the  Department's  code,  and  other  portions 
may  be  outside  the  limits  which  have  been 
adopted  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  ordi- 
nary curriculum  of  the  school.  But  while 
the  Department  is  unwilling  to  allow  the 


special  preparation  of  scholars  for  an  ex- 
ternal examination  to  form  part  of  the  re- 
gular work  of  the  school,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
out  of  school  hours.  For  this  purpose  use 
may  be  made  of  this  clause  of  the  con- 
tinuation classes  regulations. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases  parents  must 
understand  that  the  requirements  of  their 
children  being  over  and  above  what  can  be 
provided  for  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  oi 
the  free  school  attended  by  their  children  a 
fee  is  expected  of  them  for  the  provision 
made.  Only  if  they  are  certified  by  the 
Resident  Magistrate  to  be  unable  to  pay 
they  may  be  admitted  free. 

CONTINUATION  CUAiSiSES. 

I  have  referred  to  tihe  possibilities  of 
what  may  be  done  by  continuation  classes 
to  assist  and  supplement  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  this  particular  connec- 
tion. I  should  like  to  add  here  a  few  re- 
marks pointing  out  how  by  the  same 
means  the  work  of  day  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  classes  may  be  supplemented. 

"What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  continua- 
tion classes  that  will  fill  up  a  number  of 
gaps  in  the  ordinary  educational  system, 
gaps  which  during  the  process  of  crystali- 
sation  that  has  been  going  on  during  the 
last  couple  of  years  have  become  gradually 
apparent,  and  are  now  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. In  every  country  the  need  has  been 
felt  of  such  a  system  of  classes  sup- 
plementing the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  .the  day  schools  of  all 
grades  from  the  lowest  elementary  school 
to  the  teaching  University,  the  Technical 
Institute  and  the  Teachers'  Training  In- 
stitution. If  this  is  so  elsewhere,  much 
more  is  it  the  case  in  this  country,  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  scattered 
population  is,  and  will  continue  to  be.  cut 
off  from  access  to  the  centre  at  which 
education  of  the  particular  kind  which  he 
requires  can  be  obtained;  where,  more- 
over, to  these  permanent  conditions  must 
be  added  the  conditions  which  belong  to 
the  present  time.  The  war  and  the  aib- 
sence  of  an  educational  tradition  before 
the  war  have  left  an  immense  numiber  of 
youths  and  girls  who  have  passed  the 
school  age  without  having  completed  their 
education,  teachers  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  staff  of  schools  before 
they  have  completed  the  education  or 
training  that  is  necessary,  all  of  Avhom 
would  he  prepared  to  continue  their  school- 
ing under  suitable  arrangements. 

While  these  are  the  conditions  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  is  foimd  a  number 
of  highly  qualified  teachers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  engaged  on  work  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  advanced  pupils  or  the 
necessity  of  restricting  their  work  to  the 
low  standard  of  the  bulk  of   their  pupils. 
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leaves  them  little  scape  for  the  application 
of  their  knowledge.  Most  of  the  teachers 
have  leisure  to  spare,  and  would  gladly 
spare  it  if  a  useful  direction  could  be 
found  for  their  energies  and  powers. 
Much  is  being  done  already  by  such 
teachers  acting  on  their  own  initiative  and 
following  their  own  methods,  for  the  most 
part  without  remuneration  and  often 
without  recognition.  Others  only  require 
the  stimulus  of  encouragement  and  direc- 
tion to  do  the  same.  The  opportunity  of 
making  a  small  addition  to  their  regular 
income  would  for  the  most  part  be  a 
minor  inducement. 

What  is  now  required  is  a  set  of  de- 
partmental regulations  which  will  bring 
these  potential  forces  into  operation  to 
supply  the  miscellaneous  needs  that  I  have 
referred  to;  which  will  give  shape  and 
being  to  the  latter  and  direction  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  former;  and  which  will  co- 
ordinate desultory  effort,  and  work 
it  itiito  a  system  that  will  not  only 
make  up  the  unavoidable  omissions  of  the 
ordinary  day  school  system,  but,  to  some 
extent,  help  the  latter  to  offload  some  of 
the  obligations  with  which  it  is  other- 
wise saddled,  and  so  promote  its  de. 
velopment  on  lines  of  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Such  regulations  have  been  actually  pre- 
pared, and  it  will  depend  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  inspectors  and  teachers  and  upon 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  locality 
what  use  is  made  of  them.  All  that  de- 
partmental regulations  have  to  do  is  to 
supply  a  framework: 

(a)  Sufficiently  rigid  to  secure  a  general 
co-ordination  of  Avork  and  to  save  adminis- 
trative labour  and   confusion;  and 

(b)  Sufficiently  wide  to  allow  within  this 
framework  a   liberal   freedom  of  action. 

In  other  words,  they  must  be  such  that: 

(a)  Any  work  that  is  taken  up  outside 
ordinary  school  work  may  be  spontaneous, 
and  receive  its  character  not  from  the 
regulations  themselves,  but  from  the  real 
needs  of  the  place  and  circumstances  and 
the  scope  of  the  teacher's  ability;  but  that 

(b)  The  work  so  undertaken  in  each  case 
may  be  giving  its  definite  place  in  a  com- 
prehensive system,  and  maj-  then  be  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  are  necessary, 
first,  to  keep  it  in  that  place,  and,  second- 
].v,  to  secure  as  far  as  q:)ossible  automatic 
Tvorking  in  regard  to  administration. 

But  a  continuation  class  system  is  at 
the  best  a  makeshift.  It  is  good  for  pick- 
ing up  the  stray  fishes  that  have  managed 
to  escape  thorough  the  too  large  meshes  of 
the  departmental  net  ;  bu-t-  as  a  means  of 
suppljnng  education  beyond  the  limitations 
of  the  local  school  to  scholars  who  are 
willing  to  continue  to  attend  a  day 
school  af'f'er  passing  those'  limits,  it 
can  onlv  be  regarded  as  a  pis  allcr.     For 


the  latter  purpose  there  is  only  one 
effective  expedient,  a  ladder  which 
will  enable  the  more  promising  scholars 
to  climb  from  one  cla.ss  of  school  to 
another,  from  the  fourth-class  farm  school 
to  the  Wgher  class  elementary  school  at  thi 
nearest  dorp,  or  +1119  secondary  school  in  the 
district  town ;  from  such  elementary  or 
secondary  school  to  the  high  school ;  and 
from  the  high  school  to  the  teacn'mg 
University,  the  Technical  Institute,  or  the 
Teachers'  Training  College.  A  ladder  of 
this  kind  can  be  suppl.td  by  a  liberal 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  boarding  out 
of  schcjlars.  What  is  required  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  thoroughly  efficient  boarding 
system  in  connection  with  the  principal  dis 
trict  secondary  schools  and  high  schools, 
and  a  generous  endowment  for  bursa-.'ies 
to  carry  scholars  up  to  the  higher  board'iig 
schools.  The  Government  can  do  its  part 
in  supplying  free  seats  in  the  secondary  aay 
schools,  bvit  it  cannot  out  of  the  puolic 
funds  find  a  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
scholai's  in  boarding  houses. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  poin'ting  out  what 
a  noble  opportunity  is  here  afforded  to  &p.y 
Wf'al'^'iy  friend  of  the  Transvaal  to  confer 
an  unfailing  and  lasting  benefit  on  the 
country.  Every  country  that  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  educational  system  has 
done  so  in  the  first  place  by  offering  a  frte 
opening  to  the  talents,  the  oppoi-tunity  for 
the  humblest  scholars  to  pass  to  the  highest 
place.  No  better  example  could  be  found 
than  Scotland,  and  here  the  thoroughly 
democratic  character  of  the  sysfpin  has 
greatly  depended  upon  a  number  of  ben"^- 
factors'  bequests,  which  have  provided 
scholars  with  the  means  of  passing  up  the 
educational  ladder.  In  no  country  is  this 
more  needed  than  South  Africa,  where  the 
handicap  of  distance  tells  so  heavily.  ''Lhe 
man  who  would  place  his  motto  over  the 
doors  of  a  Foundation  Hostel  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Transvaal  and  give 
his  name  to  a  bursary  trust  to  be  applied  in 
connection  with  these  hostels  would  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  country  for  Avhich  his 
memoi'y  would  be  perpetuated  among 
genera-'tions  of  grateful  homes  and  woulcT 
lie  held  in  lasting  respect  by  the 
Colonv      as      a      whole.  The      benefit 

would  be  more  than  an  educational 
one,  for  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion on  this  board  of  trustees  of  the  tiffer- 
ent  nationalities,  parties,  and  churches  in 
the  community,  he  could  shame  them  irto 
agreement  for  the  sake  of  so  noble  an  ob- 
ject, and  do  a  great  work  for  union  and 
solidarity.  More  than  this  has  perhaps 
never  been  bought  with   gold. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  issues 
involved,  I  have  -^bought  it  advisable  to 
omit  the  subject  of  native  education 
altogether  from  my  paper.  It  i>  not  one 
that  can  be  •treated  except  as  a  special 
thesis. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY. 

By  The  Hon.  HUGH  GUNN,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Director  of  Education 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 


On  the  declaration  of  peace  one  of  t-he 
problems  that  confronted  the  Government 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent-  system  of  educa- 
tion. No  sooner  were  hostilities  concluded 
than  the  people  began  to  leave  the  Refugee 
Camps  for  their  homes  or  farms,  and  wathin 
six  months  the  camps  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
which  then  devolved  upon  the  Government, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  trans- 
ferred from  a  few  "towns  along  the  railway 
and  from  the  camps  to  farms  which  were 
dotted  at  wide  intervals  over  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  England.  Schools  had  to  be  re- 
opened both  in  the  townis  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  towns  had  been  deserted 
and  badly  damaged  during  the  war,  and 
some  of  them,  like  Lindley  and  Frankfort, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  while  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  Colony  scarcely  a  building  re- 
mained intact.  Difficulty  too  was  experi- 
enced in  procuring  teachers,  not  to  mention 
furniture  and  school  material,  and  in  many 
instances — even  in  the  case  of  towns — sup- 
plies of  food  had  to  be  sent  with  the 
teachers  in  order  to  make  a  beginning 
possible.  As  an  example  of  the  condition 
of  things  that  existed,  I  may  recall  the 
case  of  a  ^Iagistra'*:e,  who,  on  returning 
to  an  important  town,  was  asked  to  take 
steps  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  He 
wired  to  the  eflfect  that  the  school  might 
be  started  at  once  if  a  teacher  were  sent 
accompanied  by  a  bag  of  meal,  a  window, 
and  a   door. 

In  July,  1902,  immediately  after  the  de- 
claration of  peace,  there  existed  in  the 
Colony  only  seventeen  schools  that  might 
be  considered  of  a  permanent  nature.  It 
will  accordingly  be  realised  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  rendered  a  cen- 
tralised system  of  adminis't  ration  highly 
desirable,  if  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  buildings,  furniture,  and 
school  material,  as  well  as  for  the  selection 
of  teachers,  were  to  be  carried  out  without 
undue  delav.     It  has  also  to  be  remembered 


that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  de- 
claration of  peace  martial  law  of  a  more- 
or  less  stringent  character  was  in  existence, 
and  it  was  not  possible — even  if  it  was  de- 
sirable— for  the  CTOvernment  to  conduct  any 
educational  administration  through  the 
medium  of  representative  bodies.  The  Go 
vernment  accordingly  appointed  a  Director 
of  Education,  with  an  Assistant  Director, 
to  establish  a  system  of  schools  throughout 
the  Colony  as  far  as  the  existing  conditions 
would  permit. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  three  differ- 
ent "t-ypes  of  schools  were  called  into  being. 
There  were  the  Town  Schools,  each  of 
which  w^as  the  central  educational  institu- 
tion for  the  district  in  which  it  was 
placed.  In  the  rural  parts  there  were 
the  so-called  Ward  Schools,  at  which  an 
attendance  of  at  least  25  pupils  was  ex- 
pected, and  in  special  cases,  where  farms 
were  more  or  less  isolated  and  the  in- 
habitants few,  provision  was  made  for  Farm, 
Schools,  which  were  semi-private  and  sub- 
sidised by  Government.  The  last  kind 
of  school  has  not  been  much  encouraged  or 
developed  ;  the  first  two  types,  which  are 
directly  under  Government  control,  and 
which  differ  only  as  regards  size,  have  been 
the  main  feature  of  the  Department's 
policy  in  providing  school  supply  for  the 
Colony. 

This  policy  was  systematised  in  June, 
1903,  by  the  passing  of  a  Public  Education 
Ordinance,  which  established  a  Department 
of  Education  to  control  schools  of  all  kinds- 
within  the  Colony.  Provision  was  made  in 
the  Ordinance  for  the  nomination  of  School 
Committees,  which  should  act  as  Advisory 
Boards  to  the  Department.  Such  School 
Committees  were  nominated  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor towards  the  end  of  1903. 

Before  the  war  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment supported  education  by  making  grants 
of  .£120  or  so  to  each  School  Committee  for 
each  approved  teacher,  according  to  his 
grade,    and   the   committee   was   made   re- 
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sponsible  for  the  remainder  of  whatever 
amount  was  required.  The  balance  of  the 
expenditure  was  raised  by  fees,  donations, 
coucertfi,  and  o+'her  voluntary  means.  Dur- 
ing the  Refugee  Camp  days  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  demand  any 
fees,  and  the  new  schools  established  after 
the  declaration  of  peace  were  free  to  all, 
though  anyone  who  chose  to  pay  fees 
■could  do  so.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
by  this  means  was,  however,  very  small, 
and  in  February,  1904,  the  Government 
•decided  to  make  education  free  throughout 
the  Colony.  The  spontaneous  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  this  boon  which  have 
been  received  from  all  sides  have  amply 
justified  the  step  which  was  then  taken. 

The  number  of  schools  has  gradually  in- 
creased from  17  in  July,  1902,  to  258  in 
June,  1905,  and  the  total  attendance  from 
1,933  in  July,  1902,  to  15,577  in  June, 
1905.  Many  more  schools  could  have  been 
opened  if  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
and  reasonable  housing  accommodation  had 
been  obtainable  on  the  farms.  Indeed, 
■the  difficulties  of  die  Department  consisted 
mainly  in  obtaining  or  providing  satisfac- 
tory school  buildings  in  a  devastated  coun- 
try and  in  deciding  which  of  the  numerous 
applications  should  receive  prior  attention 
from  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which 
through  its  Synodical  Committee  claimed 
to  voice  the  feelings  of  the  population,  ap- 
proached the  Government  regarding  the 
system  of  education  to  be  introduced.  Its 
views  differed  in  three  important  respects 
from  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  asked  : — 

(1)  That  education  in  each  district'  should 

be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  School 
Committee  which  should  be  partially 
elected,  and  that  this  commit-tee  should 
have  the  appointment  of  teachers  in 
its  hands. 

(2)  That  the  time  devoted  to  the  teaching 

of  the  Dutch  language,  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1903, 
was  limited  to  three  hours,  should  be 
increased  to  five  hours  per  week. 

(3)  That-   the    right    of    clergymen    to    give 

alternative  religious  instruction  to  the 
children    of    their    own    faith    at    the 
parents'    request,    as    provided    for    m 
t-hat  Ordinance,  should  be  withdrawn. 
Atn  interview  which  took  place  early  in 
1908  betAveen  representatives  of  the  Synodi- 
cal Committee  and  of  the  Government  fail- 
ed to  settle  these  differences,  and  a  petition 
in    support   of    these    demands,    signed    by 
some  22,000  inhabitants  o;f  the  Colony.  Avas 
subsequently  presented  to  the  Government. 
The    reply      of     the    Lieutenant-Governor, 
dated  11th  November,  1903,  was,  briefly,  to 
the    effect    that    inasmuch    as    Government 


bore  all  the  expenditure  on  education,  it 
would  have  to  retain  also  the  control  of 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  nomination  of 
School  Committees ;  that  the  time  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  Dutch  was  not  shown  to  be 
inadequate;  and  that  facilities  for  clergy- 
men to  enter  schools,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, safeguarded  the  rights  of  important 
minorities  without  inflicting  any  hardship 
upon  the  majority. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  on  receiv- 
ing this  reply,  determined  to  start  its  own 
schools,  and  during  the  year  1904  many 
such  schools  were  opened  throughout 
the  Colony.  Many  of  these  schools  were 
established  in  towns  where  provision  for 
education  was  already  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  as  a  consequence  their  estab- 
lishment was  calculated  to  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  pupils  from  the  Government 
Schools.  In  the  country  districts  the 
supply  of  Government  Schools  was  quite 
inadequate,  and  more  than  sufficient  scope 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  suple- 
mentary      system.  Comparatively      few 

pupils  left,  the  Government  Schools"  to  at- 
tend the  Christian  National  Schools,  as 
they  were  called,  but  the  latter  did  much 
useful  work  in  attracting  pupils  who  did 
not  attend  any  school  and  in  providing 
additional  facilities  for  some  of  the  country 
districts. 

The  differences  between  the  two  systems 
proved  in  practice  to  be  insignificant,  unci 
in  September,  1904,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mar- 
quard,  the  Moderator  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  approached  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  their  settlement.  Mr. 
Marquard  suggested  that  a  conference  of  re- 
presentative men  s'hould  be  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  in  dispute.  After  consider- 
able negotiations  (during  which  Mr.  Mar- 
quard died,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  all 
sections  of  the  people)  a  conference  was 
arranged  and  took  place  at  Bloemfontein 
on  the  15th  March,  1905.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  represented  by  General 
Hertzog,  General  Christian  de  Wet,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Wessels,  Rev.  C.  D.  Bam  (Acting  Mode- 
rator), and  Rev.  Mr.  van  der  Lingen ;  the 
Government  was  represented  by  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Hamilton  GooJd- Adams,  who  pre 
sided,  Mr  Hugh  Gunn,  Dr.  Brill,  the  Hon. 
J.  G.  Eraser,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Stockdale, 
and  Mr.  S.  G.  Vilonel. 

The  main  point  at  issue  was  the  granting 
of  additional  powers  to  School  Committees. 
The  question  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Dutch  language  was 
to  come  under  consideration  only  if  a 
settlement  were  arrived  at-  on  the  former 
issue.  The  subject  of  religious  instruction 
in  schools  was  expressly  excluded  by  His 
Excellency  from  discussion  at  a  conference 
at  which  only  one  church  was  represented, 
but  His  Excellency  stated  that  he  was  will- 
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ini^  to  convene  at  a  later  date  a  special 
I  inference  to  consider  that  question,  if 
MK'h  should  be  desired.  The  conference 
i  isted  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  March, 
und  happily  ended  in  a  settlement  of  the 
l-ointis  in  dispute.  The  Government  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  grant  to  School 
Commi'ttoes  additional  powers  provided 
tiiat  increased  local  control  were  accom- 
panied by  local  financial  responsibility. 
This  stipulation  was  agreed  to,  the  repre- 
stiitatives  of  the  Church  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple that  School  Committees  should  pay 
a  proportion  of  the  local  cost  of  education. 
The  additional  powers  conferred  upon 
School  Committees  included  a  general 
supervision  over  education  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  together  with  the  power  of 
nominating  teachers,  but  ample  safeguards 
were  provided  for  efEcient  administra- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  members 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  compulsory  education,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  of  exemption,  and 
all  schools,  with  the  exception  of  three 
special  institutions,  were  to  be  entirely 
free. 

As  regards  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Dutch  language,  it  was  decided  that 
English  should  be  recognised  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  but  that  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English 
and  Dutch,  as  languages,  should  be  the 
sam.e. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
provided  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Christian  National  Schools  with  the  Go- 
vernment Schools.  It  was  also  decided 
that  the  terms  of  the  concordat  should  be 
embodied  in  a  new  Education  Ordinance 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  June. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  schools  was  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  discussion  at  this 
Conference,  as  the  Government  felt  that 
this  important  subject  should  come  under 
review  only  at  a  meeting  which  included 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  churches. 
The  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1903  to 
which  exception  was  taken,  was  one  which 
permitted  alternative  religious  instruction  of 
a  dogmatic  character  to  be  given  by  mini- 
sters of  religion  to  the  children  of  their 
own  faith  during  the  school  hours  usually 
set  apart  for  the  teaching  of  Bible  history. 
All  the  religious  denominations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews,  objected  to  this  clause,  and 
the  Evangelical  Church  Union,  which  in- 
cludes the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  urged 
that  religious  instruction  in  schools  should 
be  limited  to  undogmatic  Bible  history 
to  be  given  exclusively  by  the  teachers.  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  finally 
decided  to  invite  accredited  representatives 


of  the  various  churches  to  meet  at  Bloem- 
fontein  on  the  8th  June,  each  representa- 
tive to  be  empowered  to  speak  definitely 
for  his  Church  regarding  any  proposals 
for  a  compromise  that  might  be  sug- 
gested. As  His  Excellency  had  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council, 
I  was  asked  by  him  to  preside  at  the  Con- 
ference. There  were  (present:  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Boshofi,  representing  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church;  Right  Rev.  A.  Chandler,. 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  representing  the 
Anglican  Church;  Right  Rev.  M.  Gaughren^ 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Porteous,  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  James  Scott^ 
head  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church; 
Rev.  R.  Holme,  Baptist  Church;  Rev.  Mr. 
Grosskopf,  Lutheran  Church;  Rev.  Z. 
Lawrence,  Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion. Every  denomination  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  Colony  was  represented,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gereformeerde 
(Dopper)  Church,  which  stated  that  it  had 
no  authority,  before  the  meeting  of  its 
Synod,  to  appoint  anyone  with  the  neces- 
sary powers.  The  Conference  lasted  for 
two  days,  and  the  various  points  at  issue 
were  fully  discussed. 

There  were  three  distinct  bodies  of  feel- 
ing at  the  Conference.  One,  which  in- 
cluded the  majority  of  the  representatives, 
was  anxious  that  undenominational  re- 
ligious teaching,  otherwise  Bible  history, 
should  he  given  in  schools  by  the  ordinary 
teaching  staff,  but  that  no  clergyman 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school 
buildings  during  school  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  dogmatic  instruction. 

The  second  body  attached  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  giving  of  definite 
dogmatic  instruction  by  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  representatives  maintained 
that,  if  the  other  churches  received  the 
right  of  giving  the  undenominational  form 
of  religious  teaching  which  they  desired, 
they  too  should  be  allowed  to  give  the 
definite  dogmatic  instruction  which  they 
considered  so  important,  especially  as  't 
imposed  no  additional  financial  burden 
upon  the  State.  These  representatives 
categorically  stated  that  they  would  prefer 
to  have  purely  secular  schools  if  the  right 
of  entry  were  withdrawn. 

The  third,  which  was  the  smallest,  de- 
sired purely  secular  schools. 

After  full  discussion,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  was  decided  that  schools  should 
be  opened  by  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  that  Bible  history  sliould  be 
taught  according  to  an  approved  handbook, 
such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teachers 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after 
the  secular  work  of  the  school.     This  pro- 
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vision  naet  the  views  of  the  so-called  Free 
Chui'ches.  Those  who  desired  the  right  of 
entry  were  met  by  a  provision  that  for 
an  hour  on  one  day  in  each  week  clergy- 
men should  have  the  right,  at  the  request 
of  parents,  to  get  the  use  of  school  pre- 
mises for  the  giving  of  definite  dogmatic 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own 
faith  immediately  after  the  secular  work. 
In  oi-der  that  children  may  not  come  to  this 
lesson  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
day's  work,  the  usual  Bible  lesson  on  that 
day  wUl  be  omitted,  and  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  school  shortened  by  the  time 
thereby  saved.  The  views  of  the  secu- 
larists were  met  by  a  conscience  clause 
which  enables  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  school  altogether  during 
the  time  set  apart  for  Bible  history.  The 
school  roll  will  accordingly  not  be  marked 
until  after  giving  such  instruction. 

There  is  also  in  the  agreement  a  pro- 
vision which  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  the  liberal-mindedness  of  the  clergy- 
men who  took  part  in  the  conference — a 
provision  which  enables  teachers  who  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  conscientiously  teach 
Bible  history'  to  be  exempted  from  giving 
instruction  in  that  subject. 

The  results  of  these  two  agreements  were 
embodied  in  a  new  Education  Ordinance, 
which  passed  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony  on  the  15th  July 
last.  Under  its  provisions  the  Colony,  as 
already  indicated,  is  divided  into  school 
districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a  School 
Committee.  The  districts  are  made  as 
large  as  is  compatible  with  efficient  ad- 
ministration, and  in  almost  every  instance 
they  are  coterminous  with  the  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates,  which 
correspond  roughly  to  counties  in  England. 
The  School  Committees  will  consist  of 
either  five,  seven,  or  nine  members.  The 
bare  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  will  be  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  district,  and  the  remainder  nominated 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

'The  School  Committees  have  the  general 
supervision  of  education  in  their  districts, 
and  their  powers  include  the  fixing  of 
centres  for  new  schools  in  country  districts, 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  clause 
of  the  Education  Act,  and  the  nomination 
of  teachers,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
as  regards  qualifications.  In  return  for  the 
additional  powers  conferred  upon  them,  the 
committees  have  to  undertake  a  share  of 
the  financial  responsibility.  The  amount 
to  be  contributed  locally  in  the_  meantime 
is  restricted  to  one-sixth  owing  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
nomination  of  teachers  is  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Director  of  Education,  and  all 
appointments  and  dismissals  rest  solely 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 


The  law  makes  ample  provision  for  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  parents  and  pupils, 
while  at  the  same  time  efficient  teachers 
will  receive  adecjuate  protection  from  un- 
fair treatment  on  the  part  of  School  Com- 
mittees. 

The  introduction  of  compulsory  education 
as  a  result  of  the  first-mentioned  agree- 
ment places  the  O.R.C.  in  that  respect  in 
advance  of  all  the  other  South  African 
States,  and  the  stringency  of  the  regula- 
tions dealing  with  school  attendance  will, 
is  lioped,  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

One  provision  of  the  compulsory  clauses 
will  doubtless  some\7hat  surprise  persons 
accustomed  to  European  ideas.  The  com- 
pulsory age  extends  from  10  to  15,  the 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  being  that 
younger  children  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
walk  the  compulsory  two  miles  to  school. 
While  experience  will  doubtless  prove  it 
advisable  to  lower  the  age,  the  Department 
feels  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Colony,  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
getting  compulsory  education  introduced 
at  all. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  was  the  amalgamation 
of  the  so-called  Christian  National  Schools 
with  the  Government  Schools.  According 
to  the  form  of  government  which  exists  in 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  each  congre- 
gation is  to  all  practical  purposes  indepen- 
dent, and  in  order  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment as  regards  amalgamation,  I  had,  in 
company  with  a  representative  of  the 
Synodical  Committee,  to  visit  each  congre- 
gation where  schools  existed.  Practically 
every  Christian  National  School  and 
t«ac"her  in  the  Colony  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  One 
uniform  system  accordingly  prevails 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  the  iinfortu- 
nate  divisions  existing  since  the  declaration 
of  peace  have  at  last  been  satisfactorily 
removed. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  a  unification 
of  all  the  educational  forces  in  the  Colony 
will  be  apparent  to  everyone.  The  devo- 
lution of  power  as  regards  ordinary  matters 
of  administration  from  the  central  autho- 
rity to  local  bodies  will  relieve  the  strain 
on'the  head  office,  and  will  also  create  more 
local  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
A  highly  centralised  system  of  education 
has  many  advantages,  especially  in  en- 
abling the  Department  to  cope  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  with  exceptional  diffi- 
culties and  problems  such  as  those  which 
have  beset  the  Governments  of  the  two 
new  Colonies  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Centralisation  enables  improve- 
ments and  developments  to  be  car- 
ried     cut     without      the       delay       whi<li 
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frequently  accompanies  administration 
through  local  committees.  it  has, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Orange  Free  State  had  a  good  system  of 
local  educational  administration  before  the 
war,  and  that  the  people  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  administer  their  own  affairs. 
The  reasonable  and  broad-minded  manner 
in  which  they  exercised  these  powers  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  transference  to 
them  of  most  of  the  details  of  administra- 
tion hitherto  performed  by  the  central 
authority.  Experience  too  has  almost  in- 
variably proved  that  the  deep  interest 
which  is  evoked  in  educational  matters  by 
entrusting  the  people  •themselves  with  re- 
sponsibility regarding  their  schools  more 
than  counterbalances  any  disadvantages 
that  may  arise  from  the  conservative 
parochialism  that  is  too  often  characteristic 
of  local  bodies. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  hoAvever,  that  the 
new  Education  Ordinance  provides  ade- 
quate means  for  effective  interference  in 
the  somewhat  improbable  event  of  any 
committees  failing  to  perform  the  dutiej 
entrusted  to  them. 

The  present  system  of  education  in  the 
Colony  may  briefly  be  summarised  as  fol- 
lows : — Every  town  of  any  importance  has 

well-staffed  school  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  elementary  and  also  for  secon- 
dary education  up  to  the  standard  of 
matriculation.  There  is  uniformity  of 
system  from  kindergai^ten  to  matriculation, 
so  that  a  pupil  passes  throiigh  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  school  work — through 
what  in  the  jSIotherland  is  called  the 
Grammar  School  in  addition  to  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  It  is  found  that  in  this 
way  there  is  a  saving  of  staff,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  any  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  education 
tends  to  prevent  pupils  from  leaving 
school  on  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
school  course,  as  would  happen  if  they  had 
to  pass  to  an  entirely  separate  school  'n 
order  to  receive  a  more  advanced  education. 

Each  of  these  schools  is  the  central 
school  for  the  district,  and  each  district 
contains  also  a  certain  number  of  country 
schools  known  as  Ward  Schools.  These 
Ward  Schools  as  a  rule  provide  only  ele- 
mentary education,  but  in  several  instances 
the  teachers  have  enabled  their  brighter 
pupils  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  ad- 
vanced work.  Boys  who  pass  matricula- 
tion at  the  Town  Schools  may  proceed  to 
Grey  College,  Bloemfontein,  which  has 
six  lecturers  of  university  standing,  and  at 
which  there  are  at  present  in  existence 
classes  preparing  for  the  intermediate  and 
B.A.  examinations  of  the  Cape  University. 
The  new  scheme  for  the  development  of 
Grey  College  provides  for  a  beginning  being 
made    with    the    erection    of    a    University 


College,  in  which  adequate  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  teaching  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature,  philo- 
sophy', mathematics,  and  science. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  pupil  from  a 
country  school  may  pass  to  the  central 
town  school  of  his  district,  where  he  can 
get  education  up  to  the  standard  of  matri- 
culation. If  he  wishes  to  pursue  his  edu- 
cation still  further  he  may  proceed  to  Grey 
College,  Bloemfontein,  where  he  will  re- 
ceive the  necessary  teaching  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  degree. 

There  is  also  at  Bloemfontein  a  Normal 
School,  Avhich  was  established  by  Mr.  Sar- 
gant  -towards  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
which  is  doing  good  work  in  training  local 
students  to  become  teachera  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  course  of  training  is 
mainly  of  a  .professional  character,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
entrance  to  the  course  will  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances be  of  the  matriculation  stan- 
dard. 

The  High  School  for  Girls  at  Bloemfon- 
tein corresponds  to  Grey  College  School, 
and  is  staffed  and  equipped  on  the  most 
modern  lines.  For  university  work  it  is 
,  affiliated  to  Grey  College. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  Colony  in  the  way 
of  providing  additional  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  farmers  are  clamouring 
for  increased  facilities.  Much  has  to  be 
done  to  improve  attendance,  to  raise  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  to  make  the  cur- 
riculum more  comprehensive  by  a  general 
inclusion  of  manual  training  and  kindred 
suljjects,  to  improve  gradually  the  work 
of  existing  schools,  and  to  still  further  de- 
velop technical  education. 

At  the  same  time  the  foundations  of  a 
sound  system  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  university  education  have  now  been 
laid,  and  I  feel  that,  as  the  country  be- 
comes more  populous  and  more  prosperous 
there  will  be  rapid  extension  and  develop- 
ment. The  burning  desire  for  education 
which  the  inhabitants  show — the  extreme 
anxiety  of  parents  to  see  their  children  well 
equipped  educationally  for  the  battle  of 
life — is  an  asset  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  spirit  of  compromise 
shown  by  representatives  of  such  widely 
divergent  elements  and  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  furthering  the  common 
interests  of  their  children,  are  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  the  Government,  and 
promise  a  bright  future  for  education. 
The  wisdom  too  and  the  foresight  which 
those  representatives  displayed  in  agreeing 
to  remove  education  from  the  arena  of 
political  and  sectarian  strife  cannot  but 
have  a  highly  bcnefic'al  effect  upon  the 
general  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colonv. 
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EDUCATION  IN  RHODESIA. 


By  GEORGE  DLTHIE,  Director  of  Education  in  Rliodesia. 


The  following  notes  may  be  taken  as 
a  continuation  of  the  exhaustive  report 
on  the  system  of  education  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  which  appears  in  Volume  13, 
Part  11.,  of  the  "  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects,"  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  England. 

This  report  was  contributed  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  deals 
with'  the  period  extending  from  the 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1890  to  the 
year  1901.  That  period  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  rather  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  by  various  bodies,  reli- 
gious and  otherAvise,  and  the  gradual 
unification  of  these  schools  into  one  sys- 
tem by  the  introduction  of  an  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  in  1899.  Schools  were 
sometimes  started  where  they  were 
hardly  necessary.  There  was  a  duplica- 
tion of  schools  in  some  quarters,  which 
was  not  justified  by  the  number  _  of 
pupils,  and  in  other  cases  schools  which 
satisfied  a  temporary  need  disappeared 
with  the  migration  of  the  population. 
As  the  condition  of  the  country  became 
more  settled,  and  the  population  ga- 
thered into  more  or  less  populous  com- 
munities, the  educational  needs  could  be 
more  easily  estimated  and  a  definite 
scheme  became  possible.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1899 
ci-ystallised  matters,  and  in  1901  an 
educational  system  may  be  said  to  have 
been  vpell  established. 

A  distinct  feature  character- 
ises the  educational  advance  in  the 
subsequent  four  years  arising  from  an 
amended  form  of  the  Education  Ordi- 
nance, which  took  effect  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1903.  The  eff'ect  of  the  new 
Ordinance  will  be  referred  to  later. 
Meanwhile  the  following  table  will  show 
the  advance  during  the  four  years  un- 
der review.  The  figures  refer  only  to 
European  schools. 


31st  Mar. , 
1901. 

31st  Mar., 
1905. 

Increase. 

No.  of  schools  aid- 
ed by  Govt. 

8 

13 

5 

No.  of  pupils 

433 

596 

163 

No.  of  teachers  . . 

23 

45 

22 

No.  of  pupils  per 
teacher  . . 

is-s 

13-2 

(dec.)  5-6 

Govt,  grants  in  aid 

£2,200 

£6,265 

£4,065 

Grant  per  pupil  . . 

£5     1  10 

£10  10    3 

£5    8    5 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is 
low,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
thai  in  none  of  the  schools  is  the  at- 
tendance large,  and,  as  the  standards 
remain  the  same  in  number  for  almost 
any  size  of  school,  the  staff  must  ap- 
pear numerous  and  the  expense  per 
pupil  correspondingly  great.  Six  out 
of  the  thirteen  seliools  have  twenty 
pupils  or  under.  Small  communities 
are  well  provided  for,  but  the  problem 
of  the  outlying  districts  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  or  at  least  only  in  part. 
The  chief  macliinery  to  reach  children 
on  farms  is  by  boarding  houses  attached 
to  schools.  Of  these  there  are  six. 
But,  as  the  expense  involved  can  be 
borne  only  by  the  wealthier  parents, 
there  are  still  a  number  of  children  to 
be  reached.  The  total  number  of  Euro- 
pean children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  years  is  1,406.  The  Government- 
aided  schools  account  for  500  of  those. 
There  are,  however,  in  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  children,  about  100,  educated  in 
private  schools,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber. A  further  100  are  estimated  to  be 
taught  at  home,  so  that  altogether 
about  700  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  total,  axe 
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being  educated.  This  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  other  Colonies  of 
South  Africa,  but  still  could  be  im- 
proved. The  distances  of  the  outlying 
farms  from  the  centres  of  population  are 
great,  and  account  partly  for  the  number 
of  uneducated.  Another  reason  is  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of 
parent.  The  children  of  parents  work- 
ing on  the  lines  of  railway  at  points 
where  there  are  no  schools  are  specially 
provided  for  in  a  boarding  sciiooi  at 
Plumtree,  60  miles  south  of  Buh^wayo. 

The  figures  already  given  arc  a  proof 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Government  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  put  education 
within  tlie  reach  of  all  children,  and,  in 
particular,  the  high  grant  of  over  £10 
per  pupil  is  evidence  of  a  liberality  to- 
wards education  which  is  all  the  more 
striking  in  the  case  of  an  Administra- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  the  revenue  of  the  country  meet 
expenditure.  To  obtain  the  total  cost 
to  the  Government  of  education  in 
Southern  Ehodesia,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  the  grants  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, which  gives  a  total  of 
about    £7,500. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  native 
schools.  There  are  aoout  25  native 
schools  in  the  teiTitory,  all  under  the 
charge  of  missions  of  various  denomina- 
tfons.  Only  three  of  these  are  assisted 
by  Government,  which  is  an  increase  of 
one  since  1901.  The  condition  laid 
down  for  a  Government  grant  to  native 
schools  is  that  the  Director  of  Education 
shall  be  satisfied  that  : 

(1)  There  are  at  least  40  pupils  who 
have  attended  150  days  of  four 
hours  during  the  year. 

(2)  Industrial  work  is  systematically 
taught. 

(3)  The  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and 
iindoistand  tlie  English  language. 

(4)  The  pupils  are  taught  habits  of 
discipline  and  cleanliness. 

(5)  The  institution  is  carried  on  in 
every  respect  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

The  reason  why  so  few  of  the  native 
schools  receive  Government  grants  is 
either  because  the  schools  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  necessarj-  conditions,  or 
that  the  managers  of  the  schools  prefer 
to  run  their  schools  independently. 

The  conditions  laid  down  perhaps  re- 
quire a  little  explanation.  In  insist- 
ing on  industrial  education,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  specially  require  training 
in  carpentry,  iron  working,  or  such 
liandiwork.  '  A  systematic  training  in 
household  work  or  in  agriculture  is  ac- 


cepted. The  usual  forms  of  industrial 
work  are  domestic  and  agricultural 
work  and  brick-making.  In  such  a  sub- 
ject as  agriculture,  it  is  expected  that 
the  natives  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  various  processes.  As  regards 
teaching  the  native  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  tliis  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  the  leaching  of 
reading  or  writing.  Teachers  are  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  amongst  white  chil- 
dren ot  late  years  in  teaching  tnem 
foreign  languages,  viz.,  by  word  of 
mouth  and  by  illustrations  rather  than 
through  the  medium  of  books,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  method  that  any  child  natu- 
rally starts  to  learn  its  own  language. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
comment  on  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
this  method,  but  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  one  instance  by  a 
method  which  seems  to  suit  a  certain 
class  of  native,  viz.,  by  the  rough  and 
ready  plan  of  making  the  pupils^  learn 
by  heart  a  large  number  of  English 
vvords  and  phrases.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Rhodesia  large  numbers  of 
natives  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
o-f  hearing  tlie  English  language  spoken, 
and  that  when  they  ultimately  eome 
into  contact  with  the  English-speaking 
inhabitants  in  the  way  of  work,  innu- 
mernlile  misunderstandings  arise  between 
employer  and  employee.  _  It  is  with  a 
view  to  minimising  friction  and  en- 
couraging a  better  rehitionship  of  mu- 
tual understanding  between  Europeans 
and  natives  that  so  great  a  stress  is  laid 
on  learning  to  speak  and  understand  the 
iinglish  language  as  early  as  possible 
without  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  going  through  the  laborious 
and  often  fruitless  task  of  first  teach- 
ing spelling  and  reading. 

The  teaching  of  habits  of  cleanliness 
is  stronglv  insisted  on.  as  nativese  are 
notoriously  careless  m  this  respect. 
Their  carelessness  is  often  a  danger  to  a 
whole  community.  It  is  a  subject  of 
continual  worry  amongst  white  house- 
keepers to  keep  the  native  servants 
from  using  the  same  water  and  cloths 
for  cleaning  both  kitchen  and  bedroom 
utensils.  ^   ,. 

To  return  to  the  amended  Ordinance 
of  1903.  which  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  education  svsteni  during  the  last 
four  years,  it  may  be  said  that  generally 
grants  are  offered  to  schools  on  far  easier 
conditions  than  formerly. 

A  minimum  attendance  of  25  was  re- 
quired under  the  old  Ordinance,  but  the 
matter  of  attendance  Ts  now  left  to  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Director  and  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator.  As  al- 
ready stated,  no  fewer  than  six  of  the 
thirteen  schools  have  an  attendance 
under  25,  and,  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
rule,  nearly  90  children  have  the  benefits 
of  education  which  might  not  have  been 
possible  under  the  old  regulation. 

Formerly    it    was    generally    supposed, 
too,    that    schools    should    be   under      a 
Board    of    Management,    but    in    several 
cases  a  Board  could  not  be  found.       The 
Administrator  is  allow eu,  under  the  new 
Ordinance,   to    make   such    arrangements 
as  are  possible  in  any  community  where 
the  establishment  of  a  school  is  deemed 
advisable.        This   has   been    so    liberally 
intei-preted  that  at  the  present  time  the 
total  cost  of  three  of  the  schools  is  en- 
tirely   borne   by    the    Government.        In 
the   case    of   only   three    schools   does   a 


Board  of  Management  exist. 

The  further  changes  in  the  new  Ordi- 
nance d-eal  with  increased  grants  towards 
teachers'  salaries,  provision  for  boarding 
grants,  and  increased  grants  for  extra 
subjects. 

One  final  word  as  to  the  range  of  edu- 
cation provided.  In  nearly  all  the 
schools  the  range  is  not  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary range  of  standard  work.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  youth  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  teach- 
ers are  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work 
to  matriculation  standard.  In  the  case 
of  one  school,  St.  George's  School,  Bula- 
wayo,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  pupils  are  prepared,  and  success- 
fully prepared,  for  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 


By  C.  D.  HOPE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Potchefstroom  College. 


The  subject  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  is  :  "  Secondary  Education  in  the 
Transvaal."  It  Ls  in  some  respects  a 
difficult  task  to  introduce  this  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  Asociation.  Seve- 
ral papers  on  South  African  Education 
have  been  read  to  the  British  Association 
at  Capetown,  and  these  cannot  have  failed 
to  anticipate  a  very  large  number  of  the 
points  of  interest  and  importance  with 
Avhich  I  should  have  wished  to  deal,  in 
every  sphere  of  life  it  is  being  realised 
more  and  more  that  South  Africa  is  one 
country  with  common  characteristics,  com- 
mon difficulties,  and  common  advantages. 
What  is  true  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  in 
most   respects    true   of   the   Transvaal. 

If  then  this  paper  is  not  to  be  a  mono- 
tonous replica  of  tliose  that  have  been 
delivered  already,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid,  most  of  those  points  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  sub-continent,  and  to 
dwell  as  far  as  possible  on  tliose  features 
of  the  subject  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Transvaal  alone.  The  effect  of  this  restric- 
tion will  be  almost  to  eliminate  the  past 
from  our  consideration  and  to  turn  our 
attention  mainly  to  the  present  or  the 
future.  This  .statement  is  in  no  way  a 
disparagement  of  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  past;  it  is  rather  an  assertion 
that  those  efforts,  which  were  mainly 
the  outcome  of  private  enterprise,  were 
essentially  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  were  in  no  respect 
characteristic  of  the  Transvaal  as  such. 
Schoolmasters,  parents  and  pupils  had  in 
their  mind  the  standards  of  proficiency 
with  which  they  Avere  familiar  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
teaching  was  given  in  a  different  latitude 
did  not  entitle  it  to  separate  or  distinc- 
tive  classification. 

To  this  statement  one  exception  must 
be  made.  The  Staats  Gjonnasium  at  Pre- 
toria re(presented  an  entirely  new  element 
in   South  African  life,   a   very  genuine  at- 


tempt to  introduce  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Very 
libtle  justice  has  been  done  to  this  at- 
tempt, especially  by  the  public  of  Johan- 
nesburg. Nor  was  it  very  likely  that  a 
calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  would  be 
formed  under  tlie  circumstance <  then  ex- 
isting. The  general  dualism  of  the  time 
made  it  quite  certain  that  the  institution 
at  Pretoria  would  not  be  criticised  in  a 
friendly  spirit  unless  an  equally  favoured 
institution  had  been  established  at  Johan- 
nei^burg,  and  had  been  entirely  adapted  to 
the  local  needs  and  to  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhalbdtants  of  the  town. 

With  this  exception,  then,  we  may  dis- 
mis.s  the  histon-  of  the  past  from  a  paper 
dealing  ^vih  the  distinctive  features  of 
Transvaal  education.  At  once  there  arises 
the  temptation  to  claim  that  we  are  proud 
possessors  of  the  proverbial  '"clean  slate"; 
but  this  would  be  a  very  rash  a.<sumption 
indeed.  The  concrete  and  tangible  slate 
is  so  rarely  clean  that  we  have  got  rid 
of  it  for  sanitary  reasons  for  our  junior 
classes  and  preparatory  schools:  it  would 
then  be  very  startling  if  the  proverbial 
and  metaphorical  slate  were  found  abso- 
lutely without  a  scratch  or  smudge  or 
scrabbled  profile.  In  education  as  in 
other  human  affairs  we  may  rest  assui-ed 
that  an  absolutely  clean  slate  is  as  rare 
as  a  blank  cheque  with  a  millionaire's 
signature  at  the  bottom  :  both  are  the 
aspiration  of  the  philanthropist  rather 
than  the  experience  of  the  critical  obser- 
ver. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  disregard  the  pro- 
blems offered  by  existing  traditions.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  are  a  new  country 
seems  to  have  fostered  the  growth  ot 
inflexible  traditions  which  are  actually  al- 
most as  strong  as  those  of  Europe  ;  what 
they  lack  in  age  they  seem  to  make  up  for 
in  uniformity.  Of  these  traditions  the 
strongest  and  most  general  is  that  of  the 
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examinations  of  the  Cape  University.  A 
simple  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  these  examinations  m 
the  public  mind.  Some  fourteen  years 
ago  the  reader  of  this  paper,  who  was  then 
comparatively  unversed  in  South  African 
institutions,  was  stopped  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  Cape  Colony  by  two  men  in  a  cart. 
It  was  naturally  his  duty— as  coming  from 
railways  and  towns — to  retail  the  chief 
ncAvs  of  the  day.  There  had  been  a 
revolution  in  South  America,  a  General 
Election  in  England,  a  bank  failure  in 
Lapetown.  All  this  was  received  with 
complete  indifference  ;  the  question  of 
the  day  was  "  Are  the  lists  out  for  the 
School  Elementary  Examination?"  The 
occupants  of  the  cart  were  parents  anxious 
for  the  success  of  their  offspring. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  half-dozen 
competitive  systems  of  local  examination 
in  England,  it  wiU  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  find  the  same  institution  in  South 
Africa  ;  but  the  contrast  is  very  impor- 
tant- Suppose  it  possible  that  one  and 
the  same  system  were  universal  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  these  examination*  hoys 
from  the  great  public  schoods  competed 
halbitually  with  the  elder  pupils  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  suppose  again  that 
many  of  the  parents  had  themselves 
passed  these  examinations  in  their 
day  ;  this  wiU  give  some  idea 
of  the  grip  which  the  system 
has  taken  of  the  popular  imagination. 
The  analogy  is,  of  course,  fallacious,  tor 
Colonial  life  does  not  admit  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  Eton  from  Whitechapel; 
but  the  general  result  is  time.  All  classes 
have  long  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
Cape  Examinations.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  the  names  of  these  examinations 
have  acquired  the  sanctity  of  a  fetish, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  University 
authorities  themselves.  Woe  betide  the 
luckless  schoolmaster  ever>^  time  the  ex- 
amining boards  determine  to  raise  the 
standard  of  examination.  "  I  passed  this 
examination  at  the  age  of  14,"  says  the 
indignant  parent,  "  and  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  my  son  cannot  pass  at  15?" 
What  escape  is  there  for  the  pedagogue  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  tactless  than  to 
suggest  that  the  excellent  parent  passed 
at  a  lower  standard  than  is  required  to- 
day. 

Now  the  various  systems  of  public  ex- 
amination in  England,  though  regarded 
with  scornful  astonishment  by  the  Prus- 
sian observer  and  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  by  all  educational  theorists,  have 
undoubtedly    accomplished    a    great    work 


for  the  cause  of  secondary  education.  The 
standard  of  sixth  form  work  is  much 
higher  than  when  Matthew  Arnold  raised 
his  voice  in  the  wilderness-  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  other  agency  could  have 
produced  the  same  tangible  results. 

In  South  Africa  the  work  of  examina- 
tions has  been  even  more  visible  and  has 
all  been  concentrated  in  the  system  ot 
the  Cape  University.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  the  pulblic  has  come  to 
regard  examination  results  as  the  one 
test  of  efficiency,  the  one  proof  that  real 
value  is  being  given  for  the  school  fees. 

The  pro'blem  'before  the  Education  De- 
partment has  been  to  see  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  retain  the  advantages  of 
examinations — the  public  confidence 
and  the  test  of  efficiency — while 
avoiding  the  numerous  drawbacks  so 
long  pointed  out  by  educational 
theorists.  Can  an  examination  sys- 
tem be  invented  which  shall  not  cramp 
schoolmasters  into  a  deadening  unifor- 
mity, which  shall  give  some  reward  for 
method  as  contrasted  with  mechanical 
results,  which  shall  make  some  allowance 
possible  for  nervous  boys  or  for  genuine 
cases    of    ill-health  ? 

The  Transvaal  Education  Department 
has  made  a  determined  effort  to  meet 
these  difficulties.  An  examination  of 
senior  classes  is  combined  with  the  gene- 
ral inspection  of  High  Schools  ;  the  exam- 
iners are  the  teachers  themselves  whose 
work  is  checked  by  official  moderators  ; 
the  half  year's  work  of  pupils — so  far 
as  it  is  written — is  inspected  and  may 
modify  the  results  of  examination  papers 
or  form  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
an  aegrotat  pass.  Further  still  the 
teachers — especially  in  literary  subjects — 
are  allowed  to  submit  their  course  of 
studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
the  approval  of  the  Department-  This  is 
the  outline  of  a  new  system  still  in  its 
infancy;  but  it  may  be  justly  claimed 
that  this  system  deserves  a  fair  and  loyal 
trial  and  that  if  this  Ibe  granted  there 
should  be  every  prosipect  of  an  ultimate 
success  that  should  be  a  gain  to  educa- 
tion   throughout   South    Africa. 

One  verj'  interesting  subject  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  authorities 
during  the  last  four  years — the  subject  of 
co-education.  The  teaching  of  bovs  end 
girls  together,  so  common  in  elementary 
schools,  was  introduced  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Pretoria  and  Jeppestown. 
Of  the  worldng  of  this  experiment 
the  reader  of  this  paper  had 
particular      opportunity      of     judging     as 
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the  experiment  was  made  under 
his  own  supervision  in  both  eases  ;  and  he 
feels  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  is  a 
subject  which  will  never  be  decided  simply 
on  its  own  actual  merits.  Co-education 
cannot  be  established  unless  the  ijublie  is 
fully  prepared  to  accept  it  ;  and  however 
successful  the  actual  work  of  schools  may 
be,  almost  the  only  parents  who  will  cor- 
dially accept  it  for  their  sons  are  those 
who  have  been  used  to  it  in  Scotland  and 
America.  The  words  "  for  their  sons  " 
are  used  with  intention  ;  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  girls  and  their  parents  were 
uniformly  satisfied  with  the  system  from 
first  to  last.  That  this  experiment  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  inherent  defect — the  reports  of  the 
moderators  and  inspectors  have  been  in- 
variably favourable — ^but  to  the  purely 
extraneous  fact  that  the  outside  public 
did  not  a(x:ept  the  idea  and  the  requisite 
number    of   boj's    was    not    forthcoming. 

What  opinion  then  can  be  given  as  the 
result  of  more  than  three  years'  work 
devoted  to  this  experiment  ?  Not  a  final 
decision  certainly-  The  ultimate  test  of 
all  education  is  not  in  the  class-room  but 
in  the  world  after  school  has  been  left- 
That  system  is  best  which  produces  the 
most  valuable  men  and  women.  To  take 
the  women  first,  as  is  their  due  ;  no  one 
wil.1  be  bold  enough  to  question  the  modern 
American  woman.  She  can  certainly  claim 
on  her  side  a  strong  vote  from  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand 
a  commission  from  England  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  certain  undue  softening  of 
American  boys  was  a  visible  result  of  co- 
education. This  is  a  difficult  statement  to 
contradict  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Jeppestown  High  School  was  very  succes- 
ful  in  a  boxing  competition  last  year  and 
anyone  mrg'ht  have  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  capacity  of  co-educated  boys  to  give 
hard  knocks  by  the  simple  process  of 
entering  the  ring  for  a  couple  of  rounds 
with    our   middle-weight   representative. 

Viewed  merely  within  the  class-room  it 
is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  co-education. 
Probably  it  will  always  be  most  success- 
ful when  conducted  as  in  Scotland — by 
masters  alone  ;  but,  under  any  circTim- 
stances,  the  teacher  who  has  once  had  girls 
in  a  class  will  certainly  regret  their 
absence  when  they  are  gone-  The  results 
of  class  work  depend  so  equally  on  .ibility 
and  on  character  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
pronounce  any  decision  as  to  the  "natural 
aptitude  of  pupils.  If,  however,  we  look 
at  the  mark  sheets  we  find  the  girls  so 
continually  ahead  of  the  boys  as  to  cause 


a  feeling  of  discontent  and  a  belief  among 
the  boys  that  they  have  been  treated  with 
unfairness. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  unqualified 
assurance  can  be  given  to  the  British 
Association  of  the  absolute  predominance 
of  science  in  the  future  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools.  In  the  battle  between 
literature  and  science  the  last  shot  has 
still  to  be  fired.  "  The  advantages  of  a 
classical  education."  said  Dean  Gaisford, 
who  was  equally  renowned  as  a  faultless 
scholar  and  as  a  shrewd  man  of  the  woi'ld, 
"  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education 
are  that  it  will  enable  you  to  desipise  your 
fellow  men  and  to  attain  positions  of  con- 
siderable emolument."  In  opposition  to 
this  we  have  the  stron-g  protest  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  against  the  undue  value 
attached  to  all  accomplishments  calculatsd 
to  increase  a  man's  power  of  persuasion 
as  opposed  to  the  more  solid  attainments 
which  should  enaible  him  to  perform  useful 
work  himself;  this  protest  is  an  echo  of 
Bacon's  dictum,   "Things,   not  Words." 

From  the  educational  point  of  view  the 
question  will  never  be  simple.  The  pro- 
tagonists of  science  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy  were  themselves  men  of  high  literary 
attainment.  Huxley  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  agreeable  prose-writer  of  the  Victor- 
ian age.  Nor  do  those  scientists  who  con- 
demn a  literary  training  always  reflect  on 
the  unconscious  influences  from  which  they 
themselves  have  benefited,  and  which  made 
them  ''the  heirs  of  all  the  ages''  and  in 
touch  with  the  wide  circle  of  human 
thought. 

To  consider  the  problem  with  refer- 
ence to  South  Africa,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  refei-ence  to  the  Transvaal,  we 
may  be  content,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  admit  the  whole  general  case  as  a 
"res  judicata"  in  favour  of  science.  Yet, 
even  on  this  assumption,  we  shall  find  that 
the  time  we  can  devote  to  purely  scien- 
tific work  must  be  terribly  limited.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  the 
question  of  literature  and  science  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  discussion  in  the  Transvaal; 
it  is  merged  in  the  obvious  need  of  pre- 
liminary language  study  to  supply  the 
common    channel    for   all    instruction. 

A  recent  popular  writer  has  defined 
the  first  essentials  of  education  to  be  "the 
means  of  understanding  and  expression." 
There  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
if  we  co-ordinate  the  "m°ans  of  calcula- 
tion" with  the  means  of  understanding 
and  expression.  Now  both  understanding 
and  expression  do  undoulitedly  exist  apnrt 
from  any  language;  but  it  must  be  admit- 
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ted  that  in  daily  life  90  per  cent,  of  hu- 
man understanding  and  expression  de- 
pends upon  the  correct  use  of  language, 
while  in  educational  work  we  depend  upon 
the  cultivated  use  of  language,  that  is 
upon  literature.  In  a  country  of  historic 
culture  and  of  one  common  language  there 
may  be  some  possibility  of  realising  Pro- 
fessor Ray  Lankester's  ideal  which  would 
consecrate  the  greater  portion  of  school 
work  to  the  study  of  things  and  the 
causes  of  things.  Possibly  the  hereditary 
and  unconscious  culture  of  the  country 
will  save  the  boys  so  brought  up  fi-oni 
becoming  mere  dumb  depositories  of  silent 
knowledge:  but  in  this  country  the  diffi- 
culties are  far  greater,  many  very  intel- 
ligent boys  are  actually  deficient  in  the 
power  of  understanding  the  subject  that 
the  master  is  trying  to  teach  and  of  ex- 
pressing what  they  have  learnt  from  him. 
If  it  should  be  asked,  "With  what  mini- 
mum of  literary  training  can  you  be  con- 
tent before  devoting  your  time  to  scien- 
tific work?"'  the  answer  would  at  once  be: 
"With  sufficient  literary  training  to  enable 
a  boy  to  understand  his  science  master  and 
to  give  expression  to  his  knowledge." 

This  language  question  will  be  easily 
misinterpreted  to  mean  the  need  of  teach- 
ing English  to  Dutch  boys.  Nothing,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  be  farther  from  tlie 
point.  The  difficulty  is  that  of  teaching 
the  power  of  cultured  language  to  those 
who  have  none.  Every  teacher  will  agree 
upon  this  point.  The  record  of  mark  books 
and  reports  will  show  that  a  boy  who 
really  knows  literary  Dutch  always  gets 
good  marks  in  English  in  the  long  run, 
and  "vice  versa";  but  the  difficulty  is 
with  those  Avho  know  neither.  This  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  difficulty  of  bi- 
lingualism;  yet  it  would  be  more  correctly 
described  as  trilingualism.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  Natal  the  language  of 
all  but  an  insignificant  minority  is  Zulu; 
teachers  of  junior  forms  in  white  children's 
schools  have  to  throw  in  words  of  Zulu  to 
make  themselves  understood,  Avhite  boys 
have  even  been  known  to  come  to  a  board- 
ing school  talking  absolutely  no  language 
but  Zulu. 

So  in  the  Transvaal  we  have  the  tri- 
lingual question.  We  have  boys  coming 
to  school  talking  neither  English  nor 
Dutch  nor  Kaffir,  but  a  barbarous  'Hingua 
franca"  compounded  of  all  three,  and 
with  which  they  have  found  it  convenient 
to  make  themselves  understood  in  the 
street,  on  the  farm  or  on  the  market- 
place. These  boys  are  not  in  this  respect 
typical    of    the    families    from    which    they 


come.  Their  sisters,  whose  life  at  home, 
and  whose  conversation  is  trained  care- 
fully from  childhood,  speak  either  good 
English  or  good  Dutch;  and  this  is  per- 
haps one  reason  why  they  so  easily  beat 
the  boys  when  educated  together.  Some 
boys  are  not  merely  trilingual,  they  are 
absolutely  beAvildered  dwellers  in  the  tower 
of  Babel.  There  are  many  cases  where  a 
boy  hears  German  or  Yiddish  spoken  by 
his  parents;  in  the  kitchen  he  hears 
Kaffir,  in  the  street  Dutch,  and  in  the 
school  English.  That  boy  may  claim  to 
be  a  polyglot,  but  from  the  educational 
standpoint  he  is  dumb,  his  range  of  vocabu- 
lary is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Swiss  hotel  porter  who  gives  unintelligible 
information  regarding  trains  and  coaches 
in  five  different  languages. 

With  the  prosipect  of  this  language  diffi- 
culty before  us  for  years  to  come,  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  hope 
that  High  Schools  will  be  able  to  devote 
more  than  a  limited  time  to  science.  The 
tendency  seems  rather  the  other  way.  Of 
the  Dutchmen  who  possess  a  thorough 
command  of  literary  English,  especially 
amongst  lawyers  and  ministers  of  religion, 
the  majority  are  Latin  scholars  and  prob- 
ably students  of  Greek  also;  and  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  amongst  men  of 
South  African  birth  the  actual  leaders  of 
opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  students 
of  literature  rather  than  among  those 
engaged  in  scientific  work. 

The  whole  difficulty  with  regard  to  a 
more  extended  syllabus  of  science  is  to 
find  room  for  it.  Our  boys  cannot  be 
brought  up  dumb,  so  the  language  difficulty 
must  be  met.  But  it  will  be  said,  "Why 
not  cut  out  history-"  This  question  is 
most  important,  and  if  history  is  to  consist 
of  mere  strings  of  facts  the  sooner  it 
goes  the  better.  On  the  other  hand  all 
obsen^ers  of  Colonial  life  have  advocated 
the  need  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  his- 
tory. A  new  country  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  to  ig- 
nore the  experience  of  other  countries  : 
but  the  reading  habits  of  the  public  will 
never  flourish  if  no  attempt  is  made  in 
school  years  to  exhibit  the  "gorgeous  pano- 
rama of  history." 

The  case  for  geogi-aphy  is  not  so 
strong.  Much  that  has  been  taught  under 
that  name  has  been  "mere  information," 
and  when  once  "mere  information"  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  school  subject  there  is  nothing 
but  convention  in  favour  of  geography  as 
contrasted  with  hygiene  or  anatomy.  The 
man  who  cannot  point  to  Constantinople 
on   the   map   is  convicted   of  sordid  ignor- 
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ance;  if  he  does  not  know  where  his  liver 
is  he  will  probably  be  congratulated  on 
his  good  constitution  ;  and  yet  his  liver 
may  well  be  more  important  to  him  than 
Constantinople. 

What  then  is  the  minimum 
of  science  training  with  which 
we  can  be  contented  and  for  which  time 
must  be  found  at  all  costs?  In  the  first 
place  there  must  be  a  thorough  course  of 
physics  in  close  touch  with  the  arithmetic 
oi  lower  forms  and  with  the  modern  prac- 
tical mathematics  of  senior  forms.  This 
will  give  to  mathematical  work  an  objec- 
tive and  definite  interest,  which  it  too 
often  lacked  in  the  past,  and  it  will  make 
a  foundation  for  further  scientific  study 
wherever  special  aptitude  is  shown.  This 
practical  training  vnQ.  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  course  of  woodwork,  which  may 
well  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  playtime, 
and  in  which  Colonial  boys  show  very 
great  handiness.  Chemistry  will  hardly 
be  a  general  subject  imtil  more  time  can 
be  spared  than  at  present.  No  one  be- 
lieves in  the  educational  value  of  a  smat- 
tering of  chemistry,  and  only  selected 
pupils  will  be  fit  for  a  thorough  course. 
The  chance  of  any  form  of  anatomy  or 
of  physiology  becoming  a  profitable  class 
subject  seems  to  be  remote;  but  a  volun- 
tary ambulance  class  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose in  a  far  more  attractive  manner.  In 
fact,  voluntary  evening  lectures,  if  pos- 
sible with  lantern  slides,  combined  with 
the  use  of  a  good  school  library,  will  be 
more  successful  than  class  work  in  pro- 
moting a  general  interest  in  the  wide 
fields  of  science. 

One  advantage  of  the  comparatively 
greater  independence  which  the  Transvaal 
enjoys  has  been  the  more  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  modern  mathematical  methods 
than  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  work  initiated  by  the 
Mathematical  Society  are  great  and  ob- 
vious. The  school  boy  will  go  out  into  the 
world  equipped  with  a  practical  capacity 
to  apply  his  mathematics  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  every  day  life.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  mere  theorist,  but  will 
come  to  the  office  of  the  engineer  and  the 
architect  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on.  From  the  first  day  he  will  be 
able  to  do  really  useful  work  and,  if  his 
aptitude  lies  in  that  direction,  his  further 
training  will  be  the  mere  development  of 
skill  rather  than  the  unveiling  of  mysteries. 
All  this  will  be  a  valuable  gain.  It  may 
seem,  therefore,  rather  captious  if  we 
ask,   "Is  there  no  corresponding  loss?" 


In  mathematical  power  there  is  probably 
no  loss,  if  by  mathematical  power  we  un- 
derstand the  power  of  calculation  only, 
but  if  we  regard  mathematics  as  the 
greatest  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
then  the  answer  is  more  doubtful.  Euclid 
was  not  merely  a  geometrician,  he  was  a 
dialectician  in  an  age  when  dialectics  was 
a  fine  art;  and  his  system— however  slow 
in  arriving  at  results— was  a  splendid 
training  in  strict  and  formal  reasoning.  It 
has  also  been  the  only  training  of  the 
kind  which  most  boys  received,  for  a  very 
small  proportion  proceed  to  a  university 
course  which  involves  a  study  of  logic. 

It  will  require  some  years,  perhaps  al- 
mo.st  a  generation,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  great  gap  has  been  caused  in  the 
general  culture  by  the  abolition  of  Euclid; 
but  we  may  eventually  discover  that  the 
exile  of  Euclid  from  our  mathematical 
training  has  compelled  us  to  establish 
logic  as  a  part  of  the  literary  course  in  all 
senior  forms. 

So  many  subjects  are  involved  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  training  of  elder  pupils 
in  this  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  summarise  a  few.  "Are  the 
boys  of  this  country  growing  up  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  natural  sur- 
roundings?" The  answers  to  this  would 
not  be  unanimous;  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject 
agree  in  saying  that  boys  are  not  as 
familiar  with  the  country  as  they  should 
be.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  in  the 
towns  of  the  Transvaal  we  are 
breeding  a  race  of  absolute  cock- 
neys. To  remedy  this  there 
should  be  holiday  camps,  holiday  treks, 
and.  for  the  oldest  boys,  holiday  hunts. 
Another  very  vital  question  has  been  put: 
"Is  there  sufficient  inducement  for  boys 
to  remain  in  the  Transvaal  schools  at  all?" 
In  so  far  as  their  parents  are  ambitious 
for  valuable  scholarships  and  the  open 
door  to  Oxford,  there  is  no  inducement 
for  their  sons  to  remain  in  Transvaal 
schools.  Every  other  Colony  in  South  Af- 
rica, every  other  British  Colony  through- 
out the  world,  has  scholarships  to  take 
brilliant  pupils  to  universities— the  Trans- 
vaal alone  has  none.  This  is  an  evil 
which  the  British  Association  may  well 
use  its  influence  to  remedy;  in  fact,  let 
the  evil  be  realised  and  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  this  it  cannot  fail  to  be  reme- 
died. The  schools  of  the  Transvaal  trust 
that  the  British  Association  will  support 
their  appeal  to  the  captains  of  industry 
for  a  generous  system  of  scholarships,  and 
to   the  Imperial  Government   for  at  least 
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whole  perennial  argument  between  the 
one  naval  cadetship  a  year,  Avhich  shall 
give  to  the  growing  population  here  an  as- 
surance of  feUowship  in  the  traditions  of 
Empire. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  some  of  the  drawbacks  which 
are  distinctive  of  educational  work  in  the 
Transvaal  to-day.  Other  subjects,  not  to 
be  avoided,  are  common  to  the  whole 
educational  world.  This  is  a  time  of  much 
undoing  and  some  building  up  of  educa- 
tional systems.  The  world  is  changing, 
and  the  leaders  of  thought  outside  the 
school  expect  new  and  varied  results 
from  the  schoolboy.  Let  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  if  the  schoolmaster  is 
not  ready  to  promise  to  all  and  sundry 
that  their  aspirations  shall  at  once  be 
fulfilled.  In  his  opinion  the  world  changes 
quickly,  but  the  boy  changes  hardly  at  all. 
Before  the  leaders  of  thought  can  be 
obeyed,  the  first  and  most  obvious  needs 
of  the  boy  must  be  met.  The  boy  must 
have  language,  must  have  mental  discip- 
line, must  have  mental  vision;  above  all, 
he  must  have  a  systematic  and  thorough 
training.     Pei'haps,   after   listening   to   the 


advocates  of  classics  and  of  science  we 
may  still  agree  with  Thring  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  the  least  important  matter  in 
school  life. 

"When  the  false  lights  have  vanished," 
said  the  prophet  of  Weimar,  "then  shall 
honest  endeavour  lead  mankind  to  the 
reign  of  the  Three  Kinks — Wisdom, 
Grace,  and  Strength."  Let  us  frankly 
recognise  the  honest  endeavour,  both 
of  the  old  system  and  the  new. 
Both  will  agree  that  they  humbly 
aspire  to  do  ^ome  svervice  towardsi 
the  reign  of  wisdom  ;  but  the  old 
system,  while  devoting  itself  to  the  grace 
of  literature,  has  been  too  apt  to  ignore 
the  practical  strength  of  science:  and  the 
new  system,  feeling  the  urgency  of  scien- 
tific progress,  has  too  readily  yielded  to 
impatience  with  that  ancient  culture  which 
seemed  to  block  the  way.  These  false 
lights  of  contempt  on  the  one  side  and 
impatience  on  the  other,  are  not  yet  ex- 
tinct; but  they  are  dv.indling  and  flicker- 
ing. Soon  they  will  be  gone,  and  the 
united  effort  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
two  systems  may  bring  us  slowly  nearer 
to  the  land  of  the  Three  Kings. 
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While  all  educational  probleins  are  de- 
pendent on  variable  elememts,  tliose  con- 
nected with  modern  language  teaching  axe 
dependent  on  elements  that  are  jnore  nu- 
merous and  more  variable  than  is  the  case 
with  most  other  suibjeots  of  a  school  curri- 
culum. It  is,  consequently,  not  in  accor- 
dance with  any  preconceived  theories  that 
we  must  scheme  our  modern  language  de- 
partments, b'Uit  in  accordance  wMi  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  case.  These 
will  be  largely  detennined  by  the  special 
conditions  of  environment,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal politics,  international  commercial 
relations,  and  also  by  the  actual  previous 
and  probable  future  education  of  the  pu- 
pils. There  are,  too,  further  considera- 
tions. For  though  tiie  conditions  just 
enumerated  seem  rather  to  incline  to  the 
utilitarian  side  of  education,  the  educator 
must  see  to  it  that  the  educative  point  of 
view  receives  its  due  attention.  Unfortu- 
nately the  expert  teacher's  view  of  the 
necessity  of  "  education  "  elasihes  only  too 
frequently  with  the  non-expert's  view  ot 
the  necessity  of  "  utility  "  as  the  factor 
that  shall  decide  for  the  inclusion  in,  or 
the  exclusion  from,  the  school  curriculum 
of  any  given  subject.  The  teacher's  task 
is  to  aiTive  at  a  suitalble  combination  ot 
the  educative  and  utilitarian  elements  ir. 
the  subier-t  of  his  '^urric^'Viir'. 

I  shall  first  consider  what  languages  are 
for  the  Transvaal  those  that  best  fulfil  the 
above  conditions.  I  shall  then  touch  on  a 
few  points  of  method  in  teaching  and  cer- 
tain other  subsidiary  subjects. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Transvaal  we 
may  at  once  omit  many  languages  from 
our  consideration,  and  I  shall  not  lie  ac- 
cused of  evading  any  legitimate  claims  i^ 
I  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  o' 
EnglifJh.  Dutch,  Fi-enoh,  German  and  the 
native    languages. 

The   native   languages   may,   I   think,    b^ 


disposed  of  summarily  as  unsuitable  iov 
the  purposes  of  schools  for  European  chil- 
dren for  the  following  reasons:  — 

Educatively:  Tlie  native's  range  of  ideas 
is  limited,  and  his  language  is  consequent- 
ly inferior  to  those  of  European  civilisa- 
tion in  richness  of  vocabulary  and  power 
of  and  subtlety  in  expression.  The 
study  of  native  languages  is  valuable  from 
an  anthropological  podnt  of  view,  but  that 
is  a  study  for  the  mature  mind,  and  not 
for  the  mind  in  progress  of  development. 

Utilitarianly  (if  I  may  coin  the  word): 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  native  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  work  to  learn  the  language  ot 
his  masters.  He  has  more  time  to  spare 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication. It  is  more  educative  for  him 
to  learn  a  civilised  language  than  for  his 
masters  to  learn  an  uncivilised  one. 

Scholastically  dependent  to  some  extent 
on  the  foregoing  arguments.  Tlie  number 
of  pupils  requiring  these  languages  would 
be  small  compared  with  that  requiring  the 
others  mentioned,  and  teaching  efficiency 
is  impaired  by  multiple  subdivision  of 
classes. 

The  languages  to  be  considered  are  thus 
reduced  to  four,  English,  Dutch,  French 
and   German. 

All  shades  of  opinion  are  agreed  tliat 
English  should  form  a  part  of  a  Transvaal 
dhild's  education. 

Not  all  are  agreed  on  the  subject  ot 
Dutch.  Now,  in  the  schools  of  the  vari- 
otir  countries  of  Europe,  the  modem  lan- 
giuage  tliat  rereives  first  attention  after 
the  mother  tongue  is  that  of  one  of  the 
nearest  and  most  important  neighbouring 
States.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  some  citizens  of  this  ytate 
whether  the  language  of  a  large  portion  ot 
their  fellow  citizens  should  receive  a  like 
attention.  If  it  is  considered  advantageous 
for  international    relations,    either  political 
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or  eomniercdal,  to  be  conversant  wifch  the 
language  of  one's  nearest  and  most  impor- 
tant neighbouring  States,  how  much  more 
is  it  advantageous  to  be  conversant  with 
the  language  of  one's  fellow  citizens  if  it 
differs  from  one's  own.  The  cogency  ot 
this  argument  seems  to  me  so  great  that 
even  if  there  were  no  educative  value  at- 
tached to  Dutch,  I  should  consider  this 
utilitarian  argument  so  strong  as  to  alone 
force  Dutch  into  the  school  curricula  ot 
this  Colony.  I  can  onlj-  regret  that  those 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  did  not  view  the  matter 
from  the  same  standpoint.  The  possibili- 
ties which  this  Ordinance  offers  for  the 
existence  of  islands  ot  purely  English- 
speaking  communities  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  for  that  imity  without  which  no 
country  can  become  great.  By  parity  of 
argument.  I  hope  that  the  C.X.O.*  schools 
will  not  otfer  possiibities  for  the  exis- 
tence of  islands  of  purely  Dutch-speaking 
communities.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  H.E. 
the  Lieut. -Governor  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Transvaal  may  arrive  at  an  Edu- 
cational Concordat  similar  to  that  whicli 
has  given  such  general  satisfaction  in  the 
O.R.C.  Community  of  lite,  interests, 
ideals  and  .school  affections  would  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  State.  Having  established. 
then,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the 
inclusion  of  English  and  Dutch,  we  can  for 
a  moment  glance  at  certain  educative  ad- 
vantages of  their  parallel  study.  'Ihe  two 
race«,  or  rather  the  two  branches  of  the 
same  race  have  much  in  common.  Both 
have  much  in  common.  Both  have 
have  shown  themselves  great  colon- 
ising powers.  Both  have  in  the 
course  of  history  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Catholic  power  of 
Spain.  Owing  partly  to  England's  aid, 
the  Dutch  succeeded,  after  the  dark  days  ot 
the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in 
securing  their  independence.  English. 
Dutch,  and  Huguenots  are  all  bound  to- 
gether by  the  historical  ties  of  a  common 
struggle  for  Protestantism.  Is  it  not  edu- 
cative for  each  people  to  learn  and  appre- 
date  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
other,  so  closely  allied  to  it  in  history, 
character,  and  tradition?  Further,  the 
study  of  the  one  language  is  a  material  aid 
in  the  study  of  the  other,  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  forms  an  excellent  in- 
trodiuction  to  comparative  philology.  1 
think,   too,   that   1-be  careful    study  of   the 
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two  side  by  sit  ^  is  likely  to  prove  the 
best  antidote  tc  iollandisms  in  the  one 
and  Anglicisms  i_  the  other. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  consider  the  re- 
lative merits  of  French  and  German. 

Educatively,  I  am  disposed  to  place 
French  before  German.  It  is  a  Romance 
language,  not  Teutonic.  It  thus  introdueea 
the  pupil  to  a  language  of  a  different  type 
to  that  of  his  own,  whether  that  be  Dutch 
or  English,  it  has  for  this  reason  a 
greater  influence  than  Gennan  in  broaden- 
ing his  mental  horizon,  by  introducing  him 
to  a  nation  differing  in  so  many  respects 
from  the  Teutonic  stock.  As  no  class 
would  or  should  be  allowed  to  go  far  in 
the  study  of  French  without  learning  that 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  speak 
languages  akin  to  French,  the  ])upil  would 
throug'h  French  realise  the  mfluenoe  of 
the  Latin  element  in  European  history  and 
politics. 

Further,  as  it  is  easier  to  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  than  \noe 
versa,  or,  as  it  is  in  t  his  case,  from  the  more 
easily  realisahle  to  the  less  so,  it  is  easier 
to  proceed  from  French  to  Latin  than 
vice  versa.  French  is  thus  the  natural  in- 
troduction to  I^tin,  and  if  introduced  into 
a  school  should  be  commenced  before  La- 
tin. I  have  spoken  of  Latin  and  Frenoh 
as  correlated  in  a  school  curriculum  be- 
cause Latin  is  still  a  compulsory  subject 
in  the  Cape  matriculation  examination. 
Should  the  Cape  in  the  near  future  follow, 
as  I  feel  it  must,  the  example  of  more  en- 
lightened European  thought  and  strike 
Latin  off  the  list  of  compulsoiv  suhiects  tor 
this  exam,  then  still  more  should  P>ench  be 
taugh*  in  our  schools,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
contact  of  our  Teutonic  minds  with  the 
fringe,  if  no  more,  of  the  Latin  element. 

Utilitarianly  considered,  I  hold  that 
French  is,  at  least  from  one  point 
of  view,  superior  to  German.  Should 
any  Transvaal  boy  be  called  on  in 
his  after  profession  or  business  to  travel 
in  Europe.  French  will  carrv  him 
farther  than  German,  which  is  of  little  use 
outside  Germany.  A  letter  from  INIada- 
gascar  recently  published  in  a  Johannes'- 
burg  newspaper  points  out  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  French  for  anyone  doing 
business  in  that  island.  French 
still  holds  largely  the  position  of  a 
European  lingua  franca,  though  its  posi- 
tion as  the  international  language  of 
diplomacy  i.s  on  the  wane.  Enslish  was 
used  at  the  International  Tribunal  on  the 
North  Sea  incident  and  at  the  interviews 
between   Togo   and   Rodjestvensky. 

Should  a  pupil  from  our  Transvaal 
schools  require  later  to  learn  Spanish  for 
purposes   of   commerce   with   the    Spanish- 
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speaking  States  of  South  America,  his 
task  would  be  much  lighter  if  French 
rather  than  German  had  formed  part  of 
his  school  course. 

To  turn  our  attention  now  to  German. 
Educatively,  it  being  postulated  that  Dutch 
is  incorporated  among  the  school  subjects, 
the  introduction  of  German  would  only  be 
giving  us  the  repetition  with  a  third  lan- 
guage of  the  advantages  of  the  parallel 
study  of  Dutch  and  English.  Such  a  re- 
petition would  serve  no  very  useful  educa- 
tional object.  In  fact,  the  study  of  Ger- 
man parallel  with  Dut-ch,  would,  I  think, 
prove  rather  confusing  to  the  pupils.  The 
close  parallelism  of  the  two  languages  in 
some  respects  combined  with  their  often 
slight-,  yet  essential,  divergencies  in  others, 
would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  hindrance  to 
good  progress  in  either.  The  pupils  would 
also  be  limited  to  Teutonic  elements,  and 
this  fact  might  carry  with  it  in  their  mindi 
the  inference  that  at  least  in  European 
politic?  the  Teutonic  race  alone  was  wort-hy 
of  consideration.  Though  the  Teutonic 
stock  is  probably  at  the  present  time  pre- 
dominant, affairs  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
stage,  if  they  ever  will,  when  the  Latin 
races  can  be  left  out  of  reckoning,  and  our 
pupils  nmst  not  be  encouraged  to  think 
such  to  be  The  case. 

Utilitarianly  considered,  German  has  ad- 
vantages that  cannot  be  overlooked.  A 
nation,  progressive  in  commerce,  far  ad- 
vanced in  technical  education,  a  model  in 
the  training  of  scientific  experts,  is  one 
whose  language  cannot  be  neglected  by  any 
person  following  a  career  that  is  affected 
by  or  connected  with  such  commercial, 
educational,  or  scientific  developments. 
Owing,  however,  +0  the  fact  that  for  such 
purposes  it  is  more  the  power  to  read  the 
language  that  is  necessary  than  the  power 
to  speak  it,  and  further,  because  it  is  so 
similar  to  Dutch  in  its  vocabulary.  I  should 
recommend  that  it  be  studied  after  the 
school  course  or  only  during  the  later 
stages  of  it,  rather  than  it  should  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  After  a 
good  general  education,  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  study  would  render  a 
student  capable  of  studying  the  German 
methods  of  commerce  and  education  and  of 
reading  scientific  treatises  and  monographs. 

My  conclusion  is,  then,  that  our  Trans- 
vaal schools  should  include  English  and 
Dutch  for  all  pupils  :  that  French  should 
form  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  it 
shoijld  be  commenced  before  Latin :  and 
that  in  reference  to  Latin,  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity should  make  it  an  optional  subject, 
and  allow  pupils  to  take  a  third  modern 
language  in  its  place,  either  French  or 
German,  and  preferably  French. 

I  now  approach  the  question  of 
method.  In  this  connection  my  remarks 
will  be  limited  to  one  or  two  points.     The 


question  of  suitable  books  is  not  so  much 
one  of  theory  as  of  practice,  and  the  in- 
dividual teacher  can  generally  be  trusted 
to  select  the  books  best  suited  to  his  own 
methods  and  the  needs  of  his  pupils. 

I  am  not  in  fa\our  of  the  methods  of  the 
extreme  reformists  in  Europe,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  idea  of  teaching  a  language 
to  school  pupils  on  a  purely  oral  method 
is  based  on  the  psychological  error  of  con- 
ceiving that  the  brain  of  a  child  of  eight 
or  over  is  as  limited  in  its  capacity  as  that 
of  an  infant  learning  the  early  vocabulary 
of  its  mother  tongue.  I  am  not  even  in 
favour  of  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the 
inductive  method,  as  it  sometimes  involve? 
an  expenditure  of  time  wholly  incommen- 
surate with  the  educational  advantage 
derivable  from  it.  The  "Pure  Induction" 
theorists  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  fact  that 
the  untrained  and  immature  mind  is  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
logic  and  syllogistic  argument,  and  that 
however  skilfully  the  teacher  may  display 
the  steps  of  his  induction,  what  remains 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  often  the  result 
alone  and  not  the  process  by  which  it  was 
reached.  Modified  reform  methods,  modi- 
fied inductive  methods  are,  I  believe,  the 
best. 

The  point  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
most  attention,  as  that  which  in  particular 
is  at  present  less  well  taught  than  it  might 
be,  is  that  of  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language.  I  am  convinced  by  personal  ex- 
perience as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  all  who  have  actually  tried  it,  that 
the  phonetic  method  is  far  superior  to  any 
kind  of  "pronounce  as  I  pronounce" 
method.  Without  entering  into  details,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  principles 
of  phonetic  teaching  consist  in  teaching  the 
pupil  the  method  of  articulation  of  the 
sounds  and  the  relative  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  different  parts  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  Most  grammars  and  many 
teachers  have  something  to  say  on  the 
sounds  of  a  language  and  their  production. 
Much  that  is  said  is  inaccurate,  some  at 
least  is  wrong,  but  what  is  equally  un- 
fortunate is  the  general  lack  of  scientific 
system  and  of  uniformity  in  the  systems 
adopted  by  different  teachers.  I  have 
four  books  on  Dutch,  each  of  which 
uses  different  methods  of  phonetic 
transcription  of  the  sounds.  In  a  given 
school,  one  teacher  uses  one  method,  and 
another  adopts  another,  much  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pupils. 

There  is  now  on  foot  a  movement  for  an 
international  conference  to  agree  upon  a 
universal  phonetic  alphabet.  The  idea 
emanated  from  Boston  University,  but  't 
has  been  receiving  good  support  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  those  interested  further  information 
on  this  conference     and     on  the  phonetic 
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method  generally.  I  can  assure  any  who 
have  not  yet  taught  the  pronunciation  of 
a  language  on  this  method  that  if  they 
will  give  it  a  trial  they  will  never  again 
use  any  other. 

If  the  English  learnt  by  Dutch  children 
and  the  Dutch  learnt  by  English  children 
is  to  have  the  true  ring  about  it  and  sound 
like  t.he  languages  as  spoken  by  those 
whose  mother  tongue  each  is,  more  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  early  stages  in  incul- 
cating a   correct  pronunciation. 

There  remain  yet  one  or  two  points  to 
which  I  would  invite  your  attention,  secon- 
dary matters  perhaps  from  some  points  of 
view,  yet  for  other  reasons,  prac+ical  and 
pedagogical,  realljr  important. 

What  Dutch  should  be  taught  in 
our  schools  ?  Should  it  be  Holland 
High  Dutch,  Afrikander  Dutch,  or 
the  Taal  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  question  should  be  decided  by 
both  educational  and  practical  reasons.  1 
take  it  that  both  English  and  Dutch  ara 
required  for  purposes  of  inter-communica- 
tion between  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. For  this  purpose  the  Afrikander 
Dutch  is,  I  submit,  far  more  used  than  the 
High  Dutch.  Educationally,  it  has  the 
chief  elements  of  the  High  Dutch  still 
existent  in  it  and  yet  is  easier  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  some  of  the  details.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  language  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development  than  High  Dutch, 
the  progress  of  a  language  being  from  the 
synthetic  type  to  the  analytic  type.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Jaarvergadering 
van  Onderwijzers  voiced  the  wish  for  a 
grammatical  language  of  their  own,  as  he 
said:  "We  Afrikanders  cannot  leam  to 
speok  High  Dutch  properly  and  consequent- 
ly many  of  us  prefer  to  speak  English,  be- 
cause we  can  s^eak  that  in  some  degree 
grammatically.''  Is  it  worth  while  teach- 
ing our  pupils  a  language  in  a  form  in 
which  they  will  practically  never  use  it, 
and  with  a  pronunciation  which  they 
will  hardly  ever  put  in  practice  ? 
Imagine  English  being  taught  on  the  same 
lines.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity requires  High  Dutch  for  its  ex- 
aminations. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cape- 
University  would  examine  in  Afrikander 
Dutch  if  the  country  reqm'red  it  to  do  so. 
It  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of 
the  income  from  such  examinations 
as  School  Elementary,  School  Higher 
and  Matriculation  by  standing  out 
against  the  combined  educational  forces 
of  the  country.  Dutch  is  not 
learnt  here  for  speaking  it  in  Holland. 
Can  we  imagine  an  American  being  ex- 
amined  in  pure  High   English?     The  first 


American  Colonies  were  founded  in  1606, 
and  Van  Riebeek's  Colony  at  Table  Bay  in 
1652.  American  English  is  perfectly  recog- 
nised as  differentiated  from  that  of  mod- 
em England.  Why  should  not  Afrikander 
Dutch  be  equally  recognised  as  a  language 
apart  from  Holland  High  Dutch,  and  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself?  I  will 
only  touc'j  on  the  question  of  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  spelling  to  note  that  it 
would  appear  to  be  likely  to  be  settled 
shortly  by  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Taalbond  Kongress. 

The  Taal  is  not  recognised  by  the  edu- 
cated section  of  the  community  as  a  liter- 
ary language.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  language  to  prevent  it  becoming 
such,  given  time  for  its  development  ; 
French  developed  out  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Latin  Taal.  It  is  a  language  that 
has  followed  in  general  the  same  course 
that  English  followed  in  its  development 
out  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  people 
that  decides  the  language  and  not  the 
grammars,  which  often  continue  to  teach 
things  that  are  obsolete  or  archaic.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  development 
of  the  Afrikander  Dutch  will,  judging  by 
the  examples  we  have  in  history,  be  along 
the  lines  of  further  analysis,  in  fact,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Taal.  This  Avill  be  aided 
by  the  parallel  existence  of  English,  as 
English  was  aided  by  the  parallel  existence 
of  French.  Whether  in  the  far  future  the 
language  of  South  Africa  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  English  and  Dutch,  as  English  is  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  French,  is  at  least  a  mat- 
ter of   interesting   speculation. 

Another  point  to  which  I  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  teachers  in  particular,  and 
of  the  public  in  general,  is  the  subject 
of  examinations  and  examination  methods. 
I  consider  it  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
teaching,  and  indeed  harmful  to  the  pupils 
to  include  in  examinations  questions  con- 
taining incorrect  spellings  and  phrases 
which  are  to  be  corrected,  as  is  done  by 
tjie  Cajie  l'niver>ity.  Our  ijujiils  are 
not  teachers  nor  proof-readers.  and 
the  result  of  such  questions  can  but  be  in 
many  cases  to  confuse  the  pupil  as  to  what 
is  really  the  correct  form.  I  doubt  whether 
any  countrj'  in  the  world  can  display  such 
an  exhibition  of  folly  as  the  piece  of  mis- 
spelt English  in  the  Matriculation  papers. 
I  maintain  that  the  reason  assigned  for  its 
existence,  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  dicta- 
tion, is  no  adequate  defence  for  it.  To  have 
to  guess,  for  instance,  that  "conversionist" 
is   intended    for    "conversationalist"    is    no 
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proper  test  of  a  pupil's  power  in  English. 

Judging  by  the  changes  effected  in  Eng- 
lish public  examinations  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Teachers'  Associations,  I  believe 
that  a  united  expression  of  opinion  from 
teachers  would  result  in  the  eradication 
of  such  blemishes  from  the  Cape  examina- 
tions. 

Of  the  Certificate  Examinations  of  the 
Transvaal  Education  Department,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  the  schemes  drawn  up  in 
the  Head  Office  on  a  priori  principle  with 
insufficient  expert  advice,  and  in  some 
points  in  spite  of  such  advice,  from  the 
teachers  who  have  to  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  are  at  present  only  in  an  experi- 
mental stage. 

Such  Exams,  as  the  School  Elementary 
and  School  Higher  are,  like  the  local 
Exams,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  a  source 
of  income  to  the  examining  bodies, 
but  are  not  education.  We  all  know  the 
difference  between  teaching  and  cramming 
and  we  all  know  that  such  exams,  can  be 
passed  by  cram  without  real  teaching.  The 
Transvaal  Lower  Certificate  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  local  Education  Depart- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  the  School  Higher, 
merely  to  meet  in  this  Colony  the  popular 
demand  for  "examination  results "  cre- 
ated by  the  Cape  system.    If  parents  could 


only  reafise  how  real  teaching  is  handi- 
capped by  such  examinations,  how  the 
whole  organisation  of  a  school  has  at  times 
to  be  upset  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
forcing  houses  of  the  special  examination 
classes,  they  would  be  less  keen  for  their 
children  to  enter  for  these  exams.,  and  less 
inclined  to  judge  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  a  school  by  the  number  of  "passes."  In 
England  the  schools  that  are  self-respect- 
ing, the  schools  that  carry  off  the  ma- 
jority of  the  University  scholarships,  leave 
such  examinations  severely  alone.  In  other 
European  countries  generally  such  abomina- 
tions do  not  exist. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  lay  be- 
fore you  clearly  some  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  modern  language  teaching  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  if  I  have  been  successful 
and  the  importance  of  these  problems  ap- 
pears to  you  as  great  as  it  appears  to  me, 
I  would  ask  those  of  you  who  are  teachers 
in  this  country  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  form  a  South  African  Association 
of  Modem  Language  Teachers.  This,  I 
believe,  would  be  of  as  great  service  to  this 
country  in  offering  expert  advice  to  the  re- 
spective Education  Departments  and  in  the 
improvement  of  modem  language  teaching 
generally  as  such  associations  have  been  in 
England,  Germany  and  America. 
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CHANGES   IN   THE   DUTCH   LANGUAGE. 

SINCE  ITS  INTRODUCTION  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  Dr.  J.  BRILL,  Rector  of  Grey  College,  Bloemfontein. 


When  so  distinguialied  a  body  as  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  is  doing  liouth  Africa  the 
honour  of  paying  it  a  visit,  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  visit  is  probably  to  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  on  the  spot  with 
the  various  problems  which  South  Africa 
presents  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Among  these  I  consider  the  language 
spoken  by  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation of  the  sub-continent  not  the  least 
interesting  one,  especially  as  the  form 
which  the  language  of  Holland  has  as- 
sumed here  presents  a  linguistic  problem, 
on  which  there  exists  much  difference  of 
opinion. 

When  I  define  the  "Afrikaanse  Taal," 
that  is  the  Dutch  language  as  spoken  in 
South  Africa,  as  a  pure,  but  clipped  form 
of  the  Dutch  language  spoken  in  Holland, 
I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  at  variance 
with  the  popular  notion,  according  to 
which  it  is  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Dutch, 
French,  German,  English,  Malay  and  Hot- 
tentot. That  this  notion,  like  most  popu- 
lar notions,  if  put  to  the  test,  cannot  be 
upheld,   may    be   proved   easily   enough. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  that 
foreign  words  have  been  taken  up  into  tlie 
vocabulary  of  a  language  cannot  cause  us 
to  look  upon  that  language  as  barbarous. 
If  such  were  the  case  all  other  European 
languages,  especially  the  languages  of 
large  seafaring  and  colonising  nations, 
would  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
or  less  barbarous,  in  proportion  as  they 
enriched  themselves  with  words  derived 
from  their  relations  and  Colonies  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  all  a  question  of  pro- 
portion, and  to  prove  to  you  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Dutch  words  to  foreign  ones  in 
Afrikaans  is  exceptionally  large  and 
stamps  the  language  as  a  purely  Dutch 
speech,  let  us  take  at  random  a  page  of  a 


periodical  written  in  Afriliaans  called 
■"Ons  Klyntji"  and  laiblished  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  open  the  5th  volume  published 
in  the  year  1900,  and  find  that  page  15 
consists  of  two  columns  of  59  lines  each, 
each  line  containing  on  an  average  nine 
words,  so  that  the  Avhole  page  contains 
roughly  1060  words.  Xow,  among  these 
more  than  one  thousand  words  I  find  only 
three  words  which  are  not  of  Dutch 
origin,  or  if  of  foreign  origin,  used  in  the 
same  way  in  Holland.  Of  these  three 
words  "'baing"  or  ""baje"  means  ■"much" 
or  "very,"  and  is  of  Malay  origin.  The 
second  "  Manel,"  meaning  "  a  coat,"  is 
of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  third 
is  an  English  word,  viz.,  the  name 
of  a  dog,  called  mastiff,  I  take 
the  May  number  of  this  year,  1905, 
page  12,  also  containing  over  one  thou- 
sand words,  and  again  I  find  only  three 
words  which  cannot  be  called  Dutch — 
namely,  "kasta"  or  kastag"  meaning  "as 
if,"  or  "only  in  appearance,"  and  probably 
of  Malay  origin;  and  two  English  words 
"seur."  for  "sir,"  and  "jaart^"'  for  "yards" 
instead  of  the  Afrikaans  ""tree."'  meaning 
step  or  pa.ce,  and  on  another  page,  viz., 
page  28  of  the  Februarj'  number,  19(M, 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  single 
word  which  was  not  of  Dutch  origin,  or 
like  "affaire"  or  "objeksies"  in  common 
use  in  Holland.  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  paral- 
lel of  this  as  regards  purity  of  speech  in 
any  of  the  European  languages. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  explained  that  a 
Hollander,  on  landing  in  South  Africa, 
does  not  at  once  perfectly  understand 
Afrikaans,  but  that  it  sounds  to  him  like 
a  barbarous  patois,  and  more  like  the  lisp- 
ing of  a  child  than  the  speech  of  an  edu- 
cated person?  This  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  clipped  form  of  his 
own  language.     By   the  word   "clipped"   I 
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mean  that  Dutch  in  the  mouth  of  the  Af- 
rikander has  become  the  extreme  of  an 
analytical  language,  which  in  the  inflec- 
tion of  both  nouns  and  verbs  has  been 
reduced  to  an  irreducible  minimum, 
while  all,  or  nearly  all,  grammatically 
ii-regular  forms  have  been  suppressed. 
I'or  example,  let  us  take  the  verb  "trek," 
"to  drav.-."  but  also  "to  journey"  or  "mi- 
grate." The  word  itself  is  now  well 
known  to  English  people.  Not  only  is 
the  present  of  this  verb  not  declinrd 
at  all,  but  where  the  Dutch  verb  "trek- 
ken"  has  the  strong  forms  "trok,"  "ge- 
trokken,"  Afrikaans  has  the  infinitive 
"trek,"  and  the  participle  "  getrck," 
while  the  i)ast  tense  is  superseded  by  the 
perfect  "Ek  het  getrek."  Now,  if  I  add 
that  this  same  stem  "trek"  may  be  used 
also  as  a  noun,  so  that  we  may  speak  ot 
"  'n  trek"  for  "emigration,"  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  Afrikaans,  as^  an 
analytical  language,  surpasses  even  Eng- 
lish. 

THE  GENDER  OF  NOUNS. 

Further,  the  gender  of  nouns  as  existing 
in  Dutch  has  been  done  away  with  alto- 
gether. The  article  "die"  being  placed 
indiscriminately  before  a  noun  in  all  gen- 
ders and  numbers  like  "the"  in  English. 

It  is  true,  all  this  sounds  very  ungram- 
niatical  to  the  newly-imported  Hollander 
but  when  we  look  at  it  from  a  different 
point  of  view  and  recognise  Afrikaans  as 
an  independent  language,  follo\\nng  its  own 
laws,  we  may  even  come  to  look 
upon  these  changes  as  "improve- 
ments" which  the  despised  patois 
has  in  common  with  English,  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson, 
But  it  is  not  my  task  to  extol  one  lan- 
guage at  the  expense  of  another,  but 
simply  to  state  the  difference  between 
what"  is  liere  called  "High  Dutch"  and 
Afrikaans,  and  when  possible  to  give  the 
reasons  for  these  .lifferences.  To  explain 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  considerable 
changes  the  language  of  Holland  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  has  undergone  at 
the  Cape,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
parative purity  and  stability  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  have  to  examine  the  historical 
conditions  in  which  the  language  has  found 
itself  at  various   periods. 

The  first  question  we  ask  ourselves  is: 
Do  we  ever,  anywhere,  see  a  language 
change  to  such  an  extent  and  in  .so  short 
a  time  spontaneously?  And  when  we  find 
that  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  we  ask  again:  What  influence 
can  cause  a  language  to  change  so  quickly 
and  to  so  great  an  extent?     And  here  the 


science  of  language  answers:  This  can  only 
com-  to  pass  when  a  language  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  which  are  spoken  simultaneously 
with  the  mother  tongue.  A  t'amiliar  ex- 
ample to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  the  English  language,  which  has  be- 
come a  mixed  language  of  a  highly  analjrti- 
cal  type,  when  a  French-sjieaking  people 
conquered  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  popu- 
lation. In  the  same  way  the  Dutch  of 
Holland  became  at  the  Cape  a  mixed  lan- 
guage of  a  highly  analytical  type  under  the 
influence  of  the  many  foreign  tongues 
which  were  daily  heard  and  spoken  at  that 
port  of  call  for  the  East  Indian  trade. 
When  we  accept  this  ansAver  as  the  true 
one,  the  third  question  which  presents  it- 
self is:  Among  the  many  foreign  tongues 
heard  at  the  Cape,  which  is  the  one  that 
has  exercised  the  strongest  influence  and 
may  be  considered  to  have  given  the  Cape 
Dutch   its  most   characteristic   features? 

To  this  last  question  various  answers 
havf.  been  given.  It  has  been  represented 
that  36  years  after  the  first  settlement  at 
the  Cape  a  number  of  French  Huguenots 
u-erc  imported,  and  that  their  coming  must 
have  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch  settlers.  To  this  in- 
fluence has.  inter  alia,  been  attributed  the 
double  negative  we  find  in  Afrikaans,  as 
in  French,  and  the  use  of  manj-  words  of 
French  origin.  Many  arguments,  however, 
may  be  adduced  against  this  supposition. 
First,  it  can  be  proved  from  the  oldest 
documents  that  the  Dutch  of  the  first  set- 
tlers had  already  deteriorated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Huguenots.  Secondly,  the  Huguenots 
formed  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  Euro- 
pean population;  thirdly,  many  Huguenots 
sjioke  Dutch  already  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Cape,  as  they  had  lived,  for  many.years 
before,  in  Holland.  Fourthly,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Dutch  Fast  India  Com- 
pany used  all  the  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  use  and  the  spreading  of  the 
French  languagre  in  the  Colonv.  Fifthly, 
the  words  of  French  origin  which  occur  in 
Cape  Dutch  show  by  their  form 
that  they  are  not  direct  importa- 
tions, but,  Avith  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  come  into  it  through  the  language 
of  Holland,  where  they  had  been  in 
familiar  use  for  centuries,  and  sixthly,  as 
regards  the  double  negative,  this  can  be 
more  naturally  explained  as  one  of  the 
many  emphatic  forms  found  in  Cape 
Dutch,  just  as  in  many  civilised  languages, 
like  Greek  and  French,  as  well  as  in  many 
native  tongue^  of  Asia  and  Africa.  No 
convincing  proof  can.  therefore,  be  ad- 
duced for  the  proposition  that  the  French 
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Huguenots   are  ihe   cause   of   the   changes 
we  find  in  Cape  Dutch,  as  compared  with 
the  Dutch  of  Holland.     Others  have  urged 
that   an   even   greater   proportion   of   Ger- 
mans  than   of   French    were   found   among 
the  early  population  of  the  Cape,  and  that 
several   expressions  in   Cape   Dutch   are   of 
German   origin.     Against   this   explanation 
militate    the    following    facts  :— There    are 
after    all    very      few      undoubted    German 
words   and   expressions   in   Afrikaans,   and 
these,   I  am   sorry  to  say,   are  mostly  not 
very   important,     but     consist     mainly   of 
terms  of  abuse  and  similar  vulgar  expres- 
sions,   pointing   to   the   fact  that   the   ma- 
jority  of    Germans    in   the   service   of   the 
East"  India      Company     were    adventurers 
belonging    to   the    lower    classes,    who,    as 
they    were    generally      unmarried      cannot 
have    exercised    a    very    strong    or   lasting 
influence  on  their  surroundings. 
ANOTHER    THEORY. 
Others,  again,    have    called    Afrikaans    a 
Hottentot  lingo,  and  ascribe  the  degenera- 
tion   of    the    language    of    Holland    to    the 
influence  of  the  African  natives  whom  the 
first   Hollanders   found   at   the   Cape,  that 
is   the    Hot+entots,    especially   to   the   Hot- 
tentot   servants    and    nurses,    who    tended 
the  children  born  at  the  Cape.    This  view 
does  no4  sound  at  first  so  very  improbable 
to   persons   who   are   not   acquainted   Avith 
the    real    circumstances      of      the    original 
settlers.     It    appears    less    probable,    how- 
ever, when  we  know  that  during  the  first 
half       century      after       the       foundation 
of      the      Cape      Colony,      the      Hotten- 
tots     did      not      enter      the      service      of 
the        Dutch,        but         preferred         their 
free  and  wild  life  to  servility.     We  hear, 
indeed,    only    of    a    few    Hottentots    who 
served    the    Government    as    interpreters, 
while  the   Dutch  settlers  unanimously  de- 
clared   that    the    language    of    the    natives 
with    its    numerous    clicks    and    barbarous 
sounds  was   not   a   human  language   at  all 
and    impossible    for    Christian    people    to 
acquire.     We  find,  indeed,  that  a  German 
student  who  lived   for  a  few  years  at  the 
Cape    about    1664,    composed    a    Hottentot 
vocabulary,  but  he  did  not  find  many  dii- 
ciples.     The   Hottentots,    on  the   contrary, 
gradually  acquired     the     Dutch  language, 
and,    when     the     Dutch     emigrated     into 
the     interior       as     agricultural     settlers, 
the    Hottentots    in     their     service     learnt 
Dutch,     and     gradually  forgot   their  own 
language.     Under    these    circumstances    it 
is  natural  enough  that  only  a  few  names 
of  plants  and  birds  have  been  introduced 
into  Afrikaans  from  this  source,  and  that 
the  native  dialects  have  had  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  structure  of  the  language. 
We  have  thus  far  returned  only  negative 
ans-wrere  to  the  question  we  have  proposed: 


What  is  the  language  that  has  caused  the 
Dutch  of  Holland  to  change  into  Cape 
Dutch  or  Afrikaans  ? 

THE  APPARENT  TRUE  SOLUTION. 
It  is  the  merit  of  a  Dutch  scholar, 
Dr.  Hesseling,  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  to  have  suggested  what  appears  to 
me  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  His 
view  is  that  Afrikaans  has  become  the 
mixed  language  we  find  it  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  the  Malayo-Portuguese  dialect, 
which  was  the  "lingua  franca"  at  that 
time  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  regret  that  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  matter  and  follow  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Hesseling's  argument,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained it  in  a  pamphlet,  published 
in  1899,  under  the  title  of  "  Het 
Afrikaansch."  I  can  on  this  oc- 
casion do  no  more  than  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  grounds  which  have  led 
bim  to  this  conclrusion.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Malayo-Portu- 
guese was  the  dialect  .spoken  and  under- 
stood by  all  seafaring  people  and  by  both 
colonists  a.nd  natives  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  the  common  Jan- 
gi  age  of  Batavia,  where  a  Portuguese  com- 
munity continued  to  exist  till  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  is  spoken  still  at  Tugu.  not 
far  from  Batavia. 

While  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company  the  Cape  was  merely  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  port  of 
call  on  the  way  to  Batavia,  where  crews 
of  all  the  fleets  going  and  coming  between 
"patria"  and  the  colonies  touched;  where 
those  who  had  sickened  from  scurvy  or 
other  diseases  on  the  long  voyage  were 
landed  to  recruit  their  health;  where  chiefs 
and  others  exiled  from  Java,  Macassar, 
and  other  of  the  company's  posts  were 
relegated;  where  many  old  servants  of  the 
company  settled  down;  and,  above  all, 
where  hundreds  of  slaves  were  sent  as 
labourers  and  servants,  both  of  the  com- 
pany itself  or  of  the  private  settlers — 
mostly  Malays,  but  also  from  India,  Cey- 
lon, Malabar,  Madagascar,  and  generally 
from  the  coast  lands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Among  the  mixed  population,  consisting 
of  Dutch  settlers,  sailors  and  traders  be- 
longing to  every  European  nationality, 
Malay  exiles,  slaves,  and  freedmen,  and 
African  natives,  the  Malayo-Portuguese 
dialect  was  the  "lingua  franca"  which 
served  as  a  medium  of  intercourse;  and 
this  dialect  in  the  course  of  time  exer- 
cised so  strong  an  influence  on  the  Dutch 
of  the  original  settlers  as  to  change  it  into 
a  mixed  language,  not  only  by  the  infusion 
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of  Malayo-Portuguese  words  into  its  vo- 
cabulary, but  also  by  affecting  the  whole 
grammatical   structure  of  the  language. 

This  appears  to  me  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  changes  whicli  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Netherlands  has  undergone 
at  the  Cape,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
whole  character  of  the  Afrikaanse  Taal  as 
we  find  it  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
compare  the  old  documents  which  pre- 
serve to  us  the  language  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes  at  the  Cape  between  1652  and 
ITilO  with  the  speech  of  the  present  Afri- 
kander, we  notice  at  once  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  latter  is  a  far  purer  tongue 
than  the  former;  in  other  words,  that 
there  has  been  a  moment  when  the  process 
of  degeneration  which  had  set  in  came  to 
a  standstill;  and  from  that  moment  the 
language  shook  oii  many  of  the  foreign 
elements  that  had  intruded  into  it,  and  en- 
tej-'cd  upon  a  new  period  of  its  life  and  a 
fresh  development.  How.  again,  is  this 
remarka-ble  fact  to  be  explained?  I  be- 
lieve in  the  following  manner: 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Cape  was  at  the 
outset  a  port  of  call  for  the  East  India 
Company's  ships,  which  on  touching  there 
provided  themselves  with  fresh  supplies  of 
water,  meat,  vegetables,  and  wine.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  companj-  to  add 
to  its  troubles  by  extending  this  posses- 
sion into  a  Colony;  but  circumstances 
proved  stronger  than  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.  Gradually  the  population  of 
settlers  or  farmers  spread  from  the  sea 
into  tlie  interior,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fish 
River  in  the  East  and  the  Orange  River  in 
the  north  had  been  reached.  So  a  new 
colony  was  founded  bv  a  rural  population, 
a  colony  extending  for  some  500  miles  east 
and  north  of  the  port,  and  thereby  the  in- 
fluences which  had  so  far  tended  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  Dutch  language  lost 
their  force  in  proportion  as  the  "  Boers," 
as  we  may  now  call  them,  penetrated 
further  inland.  In  this  way  it  was  that 
the  corrupt  and  mixed  lingo  of  the  sailors 
and  traders  became  the  comparatively 
pure  language  of  the  farmers.  To  achieve 
this  end,  besides  the  negative  factor  of 
their  separation  from  the  cori'upting  in- 
fluences of  the   port,   a  positive   factor  was 


found  in  their  religious  spirit.  Their 
daily  family  prayers,  where  the  Dutch 
Bible  was  read,  their  regular  attendance 
at  church  services  and  nachtmaal  in  the 
nearest  dorp,  where  Dutch  sermons  were 
preached,  kept  them  familiar  with  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  lost  inflections  were  never 
I'estored  to  their  simple  conversational  dia- 
lect; a  few  words  and  expressions  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  past 
surroundings  were  preserved ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  from  that  time,  and  still  is 
at  the  present  moment,  a  pure  branch  of 
the  Dutch  stock,  which  has  with  the 
"Voortrekkers"  spread  over  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zam- 
besi. 

ANOTHER    FACTOR. 

As  I  have  limited  my  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences which  in  former  centuries  have 
made  Afrikaans  what  it  is  at  the  present, 
I  have  made  no  mention  of  a  factor  whicJi 
is  only  appearing  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  and  exercising  its  influence 
on  the  Afrikaanse  Taal;  I  mean  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Still,  this  is  a  factor  which 
already  has  made  its  powerful  influence 
felt,  and  is  bound  to  do  so  more  and  more 
in  the  future,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language 
as  by  invading  its  vocabulary  and  by  the 
introduction  into  it  of  a  great  many 
phrases   and   idioms. 

But  this  might  well  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper,  and  I  shall,  at  the  present 
mornent,  not  expatiate  on  it.  It  was  my 
original  intention  to  finish  this  paper  by 
casting  a  glance  at  the  beginnings  of  South 
African  Dutch  literature,  and  by  making 
a  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  language, 
but  I  feel  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  already 
trespassed  on  your  time  and  patience. 

If,  by  the  remarks  I  have  made,  I  have 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  language 
spoken  by  half  the  population  of  this  sub- 
continent cannot  be  called  a  contemptible 
patois,  but  is  a  language  which  in  its  his- 
torical development  and  in  many  features 
of  its  grammatical  structure  closely  re- 
sembles your  own,  and  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  who  have  made 
the  science  of  language  a  study,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  need  no  further  justification 
for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  this  distinguished 
assembly. 
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By  J.  H.  CORBETT,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Klerksdorp  District. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,— 
The  habit  of  the  pedogogue  is  ingrained  in 
me,  and  I  would  caution  you  about  your 
spelling.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  "The 
Veldsman  at  School."  Even  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  fails  to  spell  "veld"  correctly. 
He  will  stick  a  "  t  "  after  the  "  d."  I 
am  safe  in  inferring  and  affirming^  that 
many  of  you  do  also.  Now  the  veld  is  the 
"  out-of-doors "  of  South  Africa  north  of 
the  Orange  River.  You  who  are  our 
honoured  visitors  saw  something  of  the 
veld  as  vou  came  up  from  the  Cape.  Once 
the  Karoo  and  the  Orange  River  are  left 
behind,  and  before  you  reach  the  Rand 
you  see  nothing  but  veld.  Please  do  not 
judge  our  veld  by  its  appearance  at  the 
present.  It  is  still  winter.  If  you  stay 
with  U3  you  will  see  the  many  shades  of 
khaki  change  into  as  many  shades  of 
green.  Why  even  the  tin  houses  are  then 
glorious.  And  a  veldsman  is  a  human  be- 
ing of  composite  white  descent,  who  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  on  the  veld. 
I  have  seen  so  many  misrepresentations  of 
the  veldsman's  character  that  I  am  afraid 
to  try  and  paint  his  picture.  Mr.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill  got,  I  think,  near  the 
mark  when  he  said  the  leading  Boers  on 
commando  appeared  to  him  as  rather  slo- 
venlv    English   country    gentlemen. 

The  Boer  has  his  faults,  and  every  globe- 
trotter sets  these  down  in  his  note-book  to 
he  learned  and  conned  by  rote— to  be  cast 
into  his  teeth.  To  me  the  marvel  is,  not 
that  he  has  so  many  faults,  but  that  he 
has  not  many,  many  more.  All  white  men 
in  intimate  contact  with  blacks  deterio- 
rate. But  compare  the  present-day  Afri- 
■  cander  with  that  Latin  stock  settled  to  the 
east  of  him,  and  how  well  he  comes  out  of 
the  comparison.  He  is  a  man  of  thews 
and  sinews,  probably  the  tallest  of  civilised 
men,  incredibly  hardv,  a  warrior,  stedfast 
in  religious  faith,  careful  not  to  mix  his 
blood  with  that  of  the  black  man,  but  that 
black  man's  kindly  lord. 

It  seems  to  me  that  few  white  races 
would  have  emerged  from  a  contact  of  250 
years  with  a  debased  heathendom  so  little 
stained.  And  the  young  veldsman,  the  raw 
material  for  the  schools,  what  is  he  like? 
He  is  obedient;  he  is  teachable.  She  is 
obedient— even  more  teachable.  Both  have 
respect  for  age  and  for  authority.  They 
are  not  violent  or  headstrong.      There   are 


very  few  Dutch  hooligans.  They  scarcely 
ever  fight  as  English  boys  will — or  did,  be- 
fore the  board  schools  sapped  the  vigour 
of  the  little  child  by  premature  and  long- 
continued  grinding  in  the  scholastic  mill. 
But  the  Boertje  is  not  frank.  He  is  sly ; 
he  prefers  the  tortuous  to  the  straight  path 
if  that  path  appears  slightly  inconvenient. 
Everywhere  through  South  Africa  the 
white  child  suffers  because  of  contact  with 
the  black  race.  But  thanks  to  the  Boer's 
correct  attitude  towards  the  native  races, 
we  are  spared  the  worst  of  those  evils 
against  which  Mr.  Barnett,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  has  warned  the 
people  of  Natal. 

Our  young  veldsman  is  by  training  ob- 
servant of  man  and  beast.  He  is  particu- 
larly handy  at  makeshifts.  He  is  ener- 
getic. It  appears  to  me  that  the  boys  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  do  more  than  their 
share  of  farm  work.  And  in  the  war  De 
Wet  more  than  once  praised  the  courage 
and  handiness  of   the   boys  on   commando. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  parent  and 
of  child  towards  education  ?  In  many 
cases  the  parent's  view  of  education  is 
sordid  enough.  He  knows  that  the  Boer 
ignorant  of  English  is  often  plundered  by 
greedy  storekeepers  and  by  the  many 
sharkish  law-agents  that  abound  in  the 
land.  He  is  anxious  that  his  young  brood 
shall  learn  English  for  bread  and  butter 
purposes,  and  as  a  sort  of  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  Boer  who  accepted  as  a  receipt  for 
stock  commandeered  the  statement  written 
in  Engli.sh  that  the  stock  was  valued  at  35 
pounds — of  soap. 

But  have  we  English  (a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers) any  more  enlightened  view  of 
education  than  has  the  Boer,  who  sees  in 
education  a  promise  of  a  livelihood  for 
Hans  and  Piet  Sarel  when  the  oft-divided 
farm  can  no  longer  vield  a  quotient  ?  To 
the  imagination  of  the  Boer  child  our 
schools  (imperfect  as  they  are)  make  the 
first   appeal. 

No  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  con- 
ditions of  life  under  which  the  poor  Boer 
bijwoner  lives  can  realise  the  utter  dulness 
of  the  daily  round.  No  longer  is  there 
the  excitement  of  hunting  or  of  being 
hunted ;  there  is  no  big  game,  and  he  has 
no  rifle ;  the  drought  grows  worse ;  his 
stock    is    gone ;    he   has   no    transport.      He 
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cannot  read  or  write.  Chat  and  gossip 
there  are  none.  School,  then,  to  many  a 
youngster  is  a  long  delight. 

An  English  boy  who  refused  a  holiday 
might  be  a  genius,  but  would  probably  be 
a  prig;  but  many  a  voung  Dutchman  has 
<><claimed  against  the  approach  of  a  vaca- 
tion,   and    with   good   reasons. 

One  hears  sad  tales  of  the  "  Meester " 
of  the  early  Transvaal  days.  He  was  often 
a  deserter  from  the  English  army  or  a 
runaway  sailor,  an  unfrocked  priest,  an 
attorney  struck  from  the  rolls.  Very  often 
])"  was  a  good-natured,  weak  soul,  who  was 
well  enough  till  the  genie  of  the  bottle  was 
loosed ;  then  school  ceased  till  his  bout  of 
clrunkenness  passed. 

The  Boer  is  the  inost  abstemious  of  men. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  his  general  contradic- 
toriness  of  character  that  he  is  generally 
ready  to  condone  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
in  a  ■■  Meester."  A  master  hand  has 
drawn  the  old-time  "Meester,"  who  is 
even  now  not  altogether  an  extinct  species. 
Bonaparte  Blenkins  lives  in  the  pages  of 
Olive  Schreiner.  Not  long  ago  I  met  his 
very  counterpart  — a  red-nosed,  snuffling, 
whining,  scripture-monger,  mouthing  long 
graces  before  and  after  meat.  He  con- 
ducted a  hard-op  school — i.e.,  a  school 
wherein  the  teaching  is  conducted  upon  a 
burlesque  Berlitz  method.  Each  scholar 
loudly  chanted,  sing-song  fashion,  his  les- 
ion for  the  day.  A  dozen  Dutch  voices 
.aucously  intoning  each  a  different  recita- 
tive appalled  the  listening  echoes. 

Dr.  Mansveld,  in  his  report  to  the  Volks- 
raad  even  so  late  as  1892,  said.  "There 
are  teachers  who  are  unable  to  sign  their 
•own  names  properly,  who  cannot  spell  the 
words  '  Pretoria '  or  '  Potchefstroom ' 
witho\it  a  mistake,  and  who  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  ad- 
jective." After  this  statement  of  the  doc- 
tor, the  experience  of  a  Cape  inspector, 
who  called  for  the  school  time-table,  and 
found   it  in   the   form — 

60  .seconds  make  one  minute ; 
50  minutes  make  one  hour ; 
24  hours   make  one   day ; 
and  so  on  till  Leap  Year  is  reached,  seems 
quite   tame. 

Dr.  Mansveld  bestirred  himself  to  im- 
port IloUander  teachers,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  knew  no  English.  Many  of  these 
men  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  They  are  as  a  rule 
faithful  teachers,  well  grounded  in  peda- 
goav.  and  in  some  few  cases  are  now  fairly 
well  qualified  in  English.  But  persons  un- 
acquainted with  South  Africa  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  very  often  there  is  an 
utter  lack  of  sympathv  between  these  Hol- 
lander teachers  and  the  Boors.  The  Hol- 
lander teacher  from  the  towns  of  Holland 
is  often  a  cultured  man,  but  he  scorns 
games  and  field  sports  and  the  out-door  life 
generally.  Lie  despi.ses  the  Boer  and  the 
Boer  taal.  The  Boer,  in  his  turn,  con- 
siders him  effeminate  and  priggish,  and 
jiedantic  with  respect  to  the  mother  tongue. 
The  farm-school  teacher  of  the  present  is 
in  the  maioritv  of  cases  African-born.   The 


minority  is  made  up  of  British-born,  of 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Canadians, 
and  a  few  Germans.  The  quality  of  the 
teachers  is  strangely  varied.  Some  are 
trained,  certificated,  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Welsh  teachers,  but  on  these  pro- 
motion quickly  waits  since  they  are  rare, 
and  therefore  valuable.  The  men  of  this 
class  do  excellent  work,  and  the  Boers  are 
fond  of  them.  It  is  the  usual  thing  for 
the  Boer,  when  asking  for  a  .school  and 
"  meester,"  to  prefer  the  "  rauw  English- 
man." The  English  lady  teacher  is  gener- 
ally miserable,  and  therefore  inefiicient, 
when  single-handed  at  a  farm  school.  The 
towns  suit  her  much  better.  We  get  many 
capable  men  and  women  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  these,  together  with  the  men 
and  women  trained  in  our  own  Normal 
College — all  too  few  at  present — are,  I 
think,  on  the  whole  the  most  successful, 
because   they   settle   down  upon  the  veld. 

The  successful  conduct  of  a  farm  school 
makes  an  incessant  demand  upon  the 
single-handed  teacher.  The  number  of 
pupils  may  be  anything  between  20  and 
35.  The  number  of  grades  may  be  as 
many  as  eight  or  nine,  and  is  usually  five 
or  sis.  The  ages  of  his  pupils  vary  from, 
six  years  to  20  years.  He  has  two  lan- 
guages to  teach  and  to  unteach,  for  the 
taal  of  his  pupils  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  Dutch  of  the  school-book.  He  has 
a  code  to  work  to,  which  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  England  in  all  the  elementary 
subjects,  and  is  absurdly  ambitious  in 
others — e.g.,    drawing. 

These  are  his'  difficulties  inside  the 
school.  By  patience  and  a  species  of  con- 
juring he  may  surmount  these.  But  what 
of  his  difficulties  outside.  He  must  be 
able  to  talk  with  the  parents  in  the  taal. 
Lie  must  be  prepared  to  meet  many  sense- 
less objections.  In  some  remoter  districts 
he  vill  be  called  to  account  if  he  declai'es 
the  world  to  be  round.  The  old  patriot 
believes  ''  zy  draai  niet  om  haar  as,  maar 
op  pilaren  staat  zy  vas,"  for  the  old-time 
Boer  speaks  "  disrespectfully  of  the  equa- 
tor," and  holds  to  the  literal  truth  of  his 
Old    Testament. 

The  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  write 
all  the  business  letters  of  his  neighbours. 
If  he  will  conduct  a  Sunday  school,  hold 
Bible  readings.  Confirmation  and  Catechi- 
satie  classes,  and  hury  their  dead  he  is 
then  the  man  of  influence,  next  even  to 
the   "  predikant." 

What  are  the  compensations  of  such  a 
life  ?  The  man  who  is  fond  of  stock-farm- 
ing will  find  it  easy  to  acquire  stock  and 
land,  and  may  combine  farming  and  teach- 
ing. Such  a  man  mav  soon  become  fairly 
well-to-do.  During  the  shooting  season  an 
active  man  may  find  amusement  among 
the  hares,  partridge,  korhaan,  and  buck. 
The  naturalist  will  find  an  almost  virgin 
field  open  to  his  harvest.  Mr.  Janse,  of 
the  Normal  College,  Pretoria,  is  one  of 
the  leading  entomologists  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. He  is  an  ex-farm  school  teacher. 
But  the  main  compensation  is  the  sense  of 
duty  done — duty  to  the  Empire,  duty  to 
civilisation. 
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Now  as  to  tho  inspector's  work  in  and 
about  a  country  circuit.  Frankly,  he  does 
but  little  inspection  of  school  though  that 
little  increases  monthly.  Much  of  the  close 
supervision  of  farm  schools'  routine 
work  falls  to  the  share  of  the  Dis- 
trict Head-Masters  who  are  stationed 
at  outlying  villages,  and  who  are 
each  responsible  for  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
farm  schools.  The  head  of  the  circuit 
needs  to  know  almost  every  farm  and 
every  farm-owner  in  the  circuit.  In  my 
own  case  my  bounden  duty  is  to  know  the 
social  state  of  the  verv  smallest  community 
in  every  corner  of  this  leg-of-mutton 
shaped  piece  of  land  lying  between  Gordon 
Cummings'  "darling  little  Malopo "  on 
the  north  and  the  Vaal  on  the  south,  and 
between  the  Schoonspruit  on  the  east  and 
the  Bechuanaland  border  on  the  west.  The 
distances  are  not  vert?  great — the  longest 
line  that  may  be  drawn  being  170  miles — 
but  there  is  no  rail  at  present,  and  the 
roads  make  themselves,  but  as  this  is  high 
veld  these  self-made  roads  might  be  worse. 
Sixty  schools  are  dotted  fairly  evenly  over 
this  territory,  all  but  one  opened  since 
September,    1902. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
1905,  there  were  in  the  Transvaal  321  farm 
and  provincial  town  and  village  schools 
(exclusive,  i.e.,  of  all  schools  on  the  Rand 
and  in  Pretoria,  of  high  schools,  of  schools 
for  coloured  children,  and  of  all  private 
schools).     The   enrolment  was   15,160. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  now 
(September  1)  360  such,  with  an  enrolment 
of  16,000  white  children.  In  all  Govern- 
ment schools  the  total  is  30,000. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  inspectors 
of  schools  leave  the  "pothooks  and 
hangers"  to  be  looked  after  by  subordin- 
ates while  they  busy  themselves  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  land  for  school  purposes,  the 
building  of  schools,  the  provision  of  furni- 
ture, the  engagement,  the  transport,  the 
housing,  the  payment  of  teachers,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  never-ending  squabbles  be- 
tween parent  and  parent,  between  parent 
and  teacher,  between  one  religious  sect  and 
another,  between  one  nationality  and  any 
one  of  the  dozen  others  that  make  up  this 
land  of  many  tongues. 

We  look  forward  to  the  happy  time  when 
there  shall  be  leisure  to  work  out  the  pro- 
blems of  education  proper,  but  meanwhile 
there  is  the  insistent  clamour'  for  schools, 
more  schools,  and  yet  more  schools.  The 
buildings  we  may  Derhaps  supply,  but 
where,  oh  !  where  are  the  teachers  to  come 
from  when  the  schools  are  ready  ? 

When  I  compare  the  English  spoken  by 
our  young  Boers  with  that  spoken  in  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Cape  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  award  the  palm  for  purity  of 
accent  and  correct  inflection  to  the  Trans- 
valer.  The  Western  Province  Cape  Colo- 
nial often  speaks  English  with  a  distress- 
ing little  grunt  before  each  vowel — e.g., 
he  will  not  say  "my  arm,"  but  ma  (grunt) 
ahm.  Then  he  shirks  the  "  r's " — cannot 
say  hair,  chair,  fair  (hay,  chay,  fay).  The 
vowel   sounds,   pan,   pen,   pin,    are   inextric- 


ably mixed.  Sometimes  a  suspicion  of 
German  accent  is  heard.  I  often  have 
heard  children  sing  "We  are  pul- 
grums."  The  poor  schoolmaster  may  do 
what  he  will,  but  his  pupils  will  say.  "  I 
t'nrew  tho  bird  with  a  stone  "  and  '"  I  left 
nty  book  by  the  house."  (Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  admirably  hits  off  the  Cape  accent 
in   his   Private  Capper.) 

Well,  I  say  our  Transvaal  children  do 
not  speak  faultless  English,  but  at  any  rate 
Transvaal  Boer-English  is  better  than 
Cape  ditto.  I  wonder  frequently  that  it  is 
so  good,  for  there  was  a  very  Babel  of 
varied  British  accents  amid  the  concentra- 
tion camp  teachers.  Glaswegian  (the  vilest 
of  all,  perhaps),  Aberdeenshire,  Cockney, 
and  Australian  (which  are  much  alike), 
high-pitched,  palatal  Canadian,  Irish 
brogue,  and  Yorkshire  drawl  sounded  by 
turns  in  the  ears  of  the  astounded  Trans- 
valors. 

That  school  education  is  too  bookish  is 
a  just  reproach  often  levelled  against  our 
schools  in  general.  But  I  feel  sure  that  on 
the  farm  it  is  the  bookish  education  that 
is  more  especially  needed.  School  is  over 
by  2  p.m.  in  winter,  by  1  p.m.  in  summer; 
and  the  adult  Boer  takes  exceeding  care 
that  the  Boertje  does  his  share  of  manual 
work  in  the  early  mornings  and  the  after- 
noons. Just  now  rebuilding  is  going  on 
all  over  the  veld.  The  Boer  is  his  own 
brick-maker,  quarry-hewer,  well-sinker, 
carpenter,  and  builder.  He  is  frequently 
his  own  smith  and  wheelwright.  He  tans 
his  own  leather,  makes  his  own  shoes,  re- 
pairs his  own  harness,  mends  his  own 
wagons.  He  is  his  own  horse,  cow,  and 
sheep  doctor.  His  wife  and  daughters 
cook,  bake,  make  soap,  and  sometimes 
candles,  make  weird  cappies  and  face  and 
hand  screens,  rough  garments  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  During  and  shortly  after  the 
war  articles  of  wear  were  made  from  the 
strongest  materials.  I  once  saw  a  boy's 
cap  made  of  the  tanned  stomach  of  a  cow. 
Leather  jackets  and  breeches  common  in 
England  seventy  years  ago  are  still  occa- 
sionally seen.  That  the  Boer  is  the 
handiest  man  on  this  planet  would  be  a 
proposition  fairly  easv  to  maintain. 

So  long  as  the  Boertje  remains  on  the 
land  he  is  certain  to  learn  the  use  of  his 
hands  from  his  elders.  From  his  elders, 
too,  he  learns  obedience  to  his  parents 
and  to  know  and  revere  the  Scripture^ 
one  should  say,  perhaps,  the  Old  Testament, 
for  he  knows  very  little  of  the  New.  The 
especial  work  of  the  school  is  to  teach  him 
English — not  from  any  narrow  political 
motive,  but  because  that  language  is  the 
passport  with  which  he  may  travel  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  his  farm  to  the 
bounds  of  the  earth ;  is  the  key  which  will 
unlock  to  him  the  doors  of  the  temples  of 
learning  and  literature.  The  Boer  loves 
his  taal — his  mother's  language  as  _  she 
rocked  him  on  her  knee — he  clings  to  it  as 
a  Welshman  to  his  Cymric,  a  Highlander 
to  the  Gaelic ;  but  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction and  education  he  knows  it  is 
hopelessly    inefficient.       He     is    content     to 
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love  it  and  use  it  as  the  language  of  home 
and  farm  and  veld,  but  as  a  working  in- 
strument with  which  to  cut  or  carve  his 
way  through  the  press  of  life,  even  the 
dourest  "  Pater-jot "  begins  to  suspect  its 
anefhcacy. 

And  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
English,  I  would  here  say  how  deeply  in- 
debted farm  schools  are  to  the  Victoria 
Eeague  for  their  liounteous  gifts  of  books. 
These  are  admirably  selected.  The  nuclei 
of  farm-school  libraries  are  being  every- 
where created.  The  demand  by  teachers 
and  scholars  is  unceasing.  Pardon  me 
when  I  say  that  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity slip.  I  ask  the  many  book-writers, 
book-readers,  book-lovers,  book-owners 
whom  I  see  before  me  to  pity  a  poor  man, 
and  to  send  to  the  Victoria  League — with 
the  broadest  of  hints  that  the  ultimate  con- 
signee is  Education,  Klerksdorp — the  glean- 
ings of  their  libraries,  of  their  magazine 
tables,  and  of  their  nursery  bookshelves. 
Fairy  tales  are  much  in  fashion,  though 
one  grim  old  Dopper  did  return  his  child's 
fairy-tale  book  with  the  comment  that  the 
tales   were   lies. 

You  may  have  seen,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  the  Cape  Parliament  has  passed 
a  measure  of  limited  compulsory  educa- 
tion— a  sort  of  local  option.  Sometimes 
one  hears  a  murmur  of  the  kind  in  this 
Colony.  I  speak  only  of  and  for  farm 
.schools,  and  in  their  case  I  say  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  soeak  of  compulsion 
■when  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  At  present  the  great 
obstacles  to  progress  are  lack  of  teachers 
and  lack  of  suitable  buildings.  At  the 
present  moment  the  supply  of  the  sinews  of 
war — the  war  against  ignorance — is  not  too 
exigent,  so  that  one  cannot  at  the  moment 
complain   of   lack   of   money. 

But  lack  of  teachers  is  the  saddest  lack 
of  all.  Our  Normal  College  has  done  and 
is  doing  excellent  work,  but  a  teacher  can- 
not be  made  "  while  you  wait,"  even  out 
of  good  material.  And  good  material  is 
rare  in  this  Colony  and  over  South  Africa 
generally.  An  O.R.C.  inspector  writes: 
"  To  be  told  by  an  aspirant  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  famous  South  African  explorer  or  that 
John  Milton  was  the  first  breeder  of  sheep 
at  the  Cape  may  add  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  but  it  also  shows  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  this  Colony  can 
be  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of 
teachers."  And  a  teacher — not  in  my  own 
circuit — who  told  me  the  other  day  that  his 
wife  was  a  "  frightful "  woman  was  only 
quaintly  expressing  the  fact  that  she  was 
easily    frightened. 

Good  material  is  scarce  in  Natal,  too. 
Mr.  Barnett  wrote,  in  June,  1904 :  "  Very 
few  Natal  youths  are  fit  for  the  work.  The 
supposed  advantages  of  other  avocations, 
the  larger  commencing  salaries,  the  remote 
and  vague  but  alluring  possibilities  of  suc- 
cessful fishing  in  the  troubled  financial 
waters  of  South  Africa,  all  tend  to  suggest 
to  bright  young  men  any  work  but  teach- 
ing." 


Transvaal  teachers  are  apt  to  disgust- 
fully  contrast  the  amounts  of  their  salaries 
with  those  of  Natal.  If  conditions  in  Natal 
tend  to  suggest  to  bright  young  men  any 
work  but  teaching,  then  conditions  in  the 
Transvaal  harden  that  suggestion  into  a 
fixed   determination   not   to   teach. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  young 
Boers  who  see  that  the  process  of  sub- 
division of  the  paternal  farm  among  the 
numerous  brood  of  children  will  leave  but 
a  patch  to  each.  Many  of  them,  too,  are 
weary  of  the  well-sinking,  house  and  kraal 
rebuilding  rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
structiveness  of  war,  and  aggravated  by 
the  dearness  of  Kaffir  labour.  Moreover, 
their  minds  were  stirred  by  the  voyages 
to  and  residence  in  India,  Ceylon,  Ber- 
muda, St.  Helena,  as  prisoners  of  war — 
surely  never  were  captives  so  generously 
maintained — and  now  they  crave  for  in- 
struction. The  great  majority  of  them 
can  never  hope  to  come  straight  from  the 
veld  and  succeed  in  competition  for  a  Nor- 
mal College  bursary  with  the  smart  town- 
bred  girls  and  boys.  But  these  are  hardy, 
temperate,  cigarette-abjuring  youths,  with 
the  stamina  of  the  farm-bred  man,  the  pick 
of  the  country,  and  just  the  men  for  a 
farm-school  after   training. 

Now  I  know  the  very  name  pupil  teacher 
is  anathema,  but  I  -ropose  that  a  care- 
fully guarded  and  limited  pupil-teacher 
system  be  set  up  in  our  country-town 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  these  young 
men  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College. 
At  present  the  great  majority  entered  are 
girls  of  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  this  in 
a  country  where  men  are  in  excess  and 
where  women  marry  early.  Out  of  the 
small  number  of  girl  teachers  who  have 
come  to  my  circuit  from  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, one  taught  for  six  weeks  and  then 
married,  one  for  six  months  and  then  threw 
us  over  without  a  moment's  notice  in  order 
to  marry,  and  others  are  so  occupied  with 
love  affairs  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect too   strict   attention   to   dull   duty. 

I  know  as  well  as  anyone  the  evils  of 
the  English  national  school  pupil-teacher 
system,  for  at  12^  years  of  age  I  was  a 
wretched  little  apprentice  bound  to  wage 
war  with  forty  unruly  brats  from  nine  till 
half-past  four.  No  one  is  so  insane  as  to 
wish  to  revive  the  evils  of  that  system, 
wasteful  and  cruel  as  it  was.  Some  of  us 
who  survived  it  learned  to  understand  the 
child-mind  better  than  the  adult  novice  can 
ever    hope    to,   though. 

But  I  weary  you  with  my  unauthorita- 
tive dicta.     Hear  Dr.   Muir: 

"If  educational  progress  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  divisions,  the  managers  and 
principals  of  public  schools  must  lend  a 
hand  in  the  work  of  extending  the  pupil 
teacher    system." — 1898. 

"  The   worst   circuit   is   that   of   Inspector 

,    where   the  number  of   pupil    teachers 

is  not  more  than  one  for  every  200  pupils. 
So  long  as  this  lasts  progress  of  the  rural 
schools  is   almost  an   impossibility." — 1899. 

"  The  surest  means  of  supplying  teachers 
in   the   more   remote  schools   is   to   increase 
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the   training   of    pupil    teachers    in   the    vil- 
lages." 

■'Remote  districts  must  of  necessity  be 
supplied  with  teachers  from  local  sources." 
—1903. 

"  So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  (i.e.,  the 
lack  of  pupil  teachers)  continues,  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers  for  country  schools  in  these 
divisions  must  be  wholly  inadequate." — 
1902. 

Lest  I  should  be  told  that  an  obsolete 
pupil  teacher  system  is  all  very  well  for  a 
backward  Colony  like  the  Cape,  but  would 
never  do  for  the  new  territories  north  of 
the  Orange  River,  lot  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tlio  O.R.C..  which  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hoar  itself  described  as  education- 
ally inferior  to  any  part  of  South  Africa. 

On  page  167  of  the  Report  for  1904  is  a 
recommendation  of  a  Committee  on  Ward 
Schools.  Mr.  Brinsley  White,  Chief  In- 
spector, was  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Its  members  included  at  least  two  other 
inspectors. 

"  That  in  the  case  of  isolated  farms 
where   ward   schools  cannot   be   established, 

farm  schools   be   opened the 

teachers  to  be  senior  nupils  from  the  town 
schools,  who  show  special  aptitude  for  the 
teaching  profession." 

Why,  this  is  worse  than  anything  I  ven- 
tuj'o  to  propose.  The  poor  wretch  of  a 
senior  i)upil  is  isolated,  and  thus  prevented 
from    receiving    any    instruction. 

Then  as  to  the  lack  of  school  buildings — 
not  only  of  schoolrooms,  but  also  of  quar- 
ters for  the  teacher.  Something  has  been 
done,  but  not  nearly  enough.  We  have  a 
few  buildings,  which  are  excellently  well 
suited  to  fai-m  school  needs.  We  have 
many  that  would  shock  you,  fresh  as  you 
are  from  a  land  of  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences and  conventions.  We  have  more  that 
serve  their  pui-pose  indifferently  well.  In 
your  progress  through  the  country,  should 
you  feel  especially  outraged  by  the  sight 
of  some  dark,  insanitary,  dilapidated  old 
wagon-house,  or  some  flimsy,  draughty, 
tattered  canvas  framework  in  use  as  a 
farm-school,  do  not  condemn  unheard  a 
wretched  inspector  of  schools,  but  inquire, 
"  What  mining  company  has  an  option  on 
this  land?"  "How  many  co-owners  agree 
to  disagi-ee  as  only  blood-relations  can  over 
this  stri)i  of  undivided  veld?  "  ''  How  long 
is  it  before  these  poor  bijwoners  will  trek 
to  find  water  and  better  pasture,  or  to 
seek  work  on  railway  or  road?"  And  do 
T!ot  forget  that  a  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment has  bridges,  roads,  prisons,  and  asy- 
lums to  build,  though  it  is  a  curious  com- 
ment on  our  civilisation  that  the  latter  are 


judged     of     more     importance     than     our 
schools. 

What,  then,  is  the  future  of  farm-school 
education  ?  Two  things  appear  to  me  to 
threaten  ill.  The  one  is  that  dearth  of 
teachers  which  I  have  already  touched 
upon.  The  other  is  the  question  of  local 
control.  If  we  revert  to  the  bad  old  sys- 
tem of  a  school  committee  with  plenary 
powers  for  each  school,  then  at  once  family 
jobbery — even  now  difficult  to  hinder — 
nepotism,  petty  tyranny,  will  spring  up 
again  like  the  pestilent  weeds  they  are. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  South  Africa  to 
look  to  the  Scotland  of  40  years  back  in 
matters  educational  But  on  this  point  it 
is  ridiculous  to  treat  a  backveld  Boer  aa 
if  ho  were  a  Scotsman  with  a  national  cha- 
racter, moulded  by  250  years  of  national 
education.  I  do  not  mistrust  the  educated 
Dutchman's  sentiment  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  liberal  sentiment.  It  may 
be  news  to  you  that  farm-school  teachers 
under  the  late  Republican  Government 
were  better  paid  than  farm-school  teachera 
are  to-day. 

If  we  are  to  have  local  control,  make  the 
area  of  selection  wide  enough,  and  no  great 
harm  may  be  done.  But  I  fail  to  see 
where,  in  this  country  of  many  and  mixed 
races  and  relig:ions,  in  this  land  of  rush  and 
change  and  unrest  and  feverish  s|5eculation, 
you  will  find  a  sufficiency  of  leisured  men 
callable  of  giving  and  willing  to  give 
whole-hearted,  non-racial,  non-political,  un- 
selfish service  to  education. 

The  teachers  have  won  the  confidence  of 
the  |)arents.  The  Education  Department, 
despite  its  errors  and  the  many  shifts  and 
changes  of  policy  due  to  economic  spasms 
and  to  changes  in  personnel,  is  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  Boer  people — yes,  and 
with  the  Boer  hierachv.  The  establishment 
of  the  Normal  College  and  the  fact  that 
tlie  vast  majority  of  those  who  enter  are 
Transvaal  born,  is  evidence  to  the  Boer 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  denationalise  his 
children.  He  sees  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  his  noighboui'.  of  his  kinsman — for  the 
ramifications  of  relationship  among  the 
Boers  are  wonderful — returning  after  many 
days,  as  good  Dutchmen  and  women  as 
ever,  but  with  the  narrow  outlook  im- 
mensely widened,  with  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  English  character,  and  with  a  dawn- 
ing comprehension  of  the  value  of  his  new 
heritage  of  citizenship  in  a  mighty  empire. 
I  think,  then,  that  one  may  say  that  the 
future  dawns  bright.  The  thunder  one 
hears  accompanies  a  mere  summer's  light- 
ning— nay.  it  is  a  manufactured  article, 
labelled.  "  For  Stage  and  Political  Pur- 
poses only." 
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MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

By  T.  W.  LOWDEN,  Organiser  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Potchefstroom  and  Klerksdorp  Circuits. 


Members  of  the  British  Association, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  affords  me  con- 
siderable gratification  to  have  at  this  time 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  giving 
yoxi  some  information  as  to  what  the 
Transvaal  Education  Department  are  do- 
ing in  this  most  important  branch  of  school 
work. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  now  for  me  to 
sketch  out  the  risu  of  the  manual  train- 
ing movement,  because  I  feel  that  those 
present  are  probably  better  informed  upon 
that  point  than  I  am  myself  ;  but  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  during  the 
last  20  years  manual  training  in  all  its 
branches,  in  Europe,  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  in  America,  has  justified  its  value  as 
a  noirnal  subject  in  a  child's  school  life, 
and  that  it  ought  to  have  cjuite  as  import- 
ant a  place  in  the  curriculum  as  the  three 
R's  or  history  and  geography.  Probably 
no  one  in  later  years  has  realised  the  value 
of  manual  training  more  than  British  colo- 
nists, once  they  get  the  idea  of  what  it 
comprises,  and  as  a  result  we  find  the  edu- 
cation authorities  in  Canada.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  gradually  incorporating 
manual   training   into   their   school   system. 

Our  late  Director  of  Education.  Mr. 
Sargeant,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Fabian 
Ware,  from  their  Home  experience  and 
from  what  they  had  seen  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  schools  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  decided  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  give  the  boys  in  this  Colony  a  chance 
to  use  their  ready  fingers  in  a  systematic, 
practical    way. 

Education  under  the  old  Government  was 
taken  very  indifferently.  Ability  to  shoot 
straight  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
three  R's.  There  were  a  few  good  and 
educated  teachers,  but  they  were  mostly 
Hollanders,  who  were  in  language  and 
ideas  out  of  touch  with  their  pupils,  who, 
T  regret  to  say,  were  few  in  number.  Quite 
four  times  the  number  of  children  are  be- 
ing educated  throughout  this  Colony  at 
present  than  before  the  war.  So  you  will 
see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Education  Department,  at  first  while 
the  war  was  on,  and  for  eighteen  months 
after  peace  was  declared,  was  constructive, 
right    from    the    time    of    the  concentration 


camps,  where  in  each  camp  a  school  (or 
schools)  was  established.  Many  of  these 
schools  were  of  considerable  size.  At  the 
Irene  camp  were  two  schools,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  2,000  scholai-s.  Naturally, 
among  so  many  pupils,  there  would  be  a 
good  number  of  older  boys.  To  give  these 
boys  some  idea  of  Drocise  handicraft  a 
large  workshop  was  fitted  up,  during  the 
war,  with  benches  and  tools  at  Irene  No. 
1  Camp,  and  a  special  manual  training 
teacher  was  appointed.  The  Transvaal 
boys  are  like  their  parents,  naturally 
handy  and  self-reliant,  but  it  is  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  way.  Living,  as  they  do,  in 
more  or  less  isolated  places,  they  have  to 
depend  upon  themselves  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses  and  general  repairs, 
which  will  be  all  the  better  done  by  those 
of  the  rising  generation,  who  may  have 
had    the   benefit  of   manual   training. 

In  a  Colony  like  this  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  subject  of  education  which  fits  a 
youth  to  be  a  pioneer  more  than  manual 
training   does. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  lack  of  apprentices 
to  the  different  trades.  Hardly  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  coun- 
try are  Transvaalers ;  nearly  all  have  been 
imported.  This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 
affairs  in  a  place  where  unskilled  labour 
is  of  a  necessity  cheap.  Manual  training 
will  turn  the  attention  of  colonial  boys  to- 
wards handicrafts,  and  they  will  no  longer 
be  content  to  be  mere  transport  men  or 
rough  labourers.  Mine  managers  will  find 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  engage  boys 
who  have  some  idea  of  measurement,  accu- 
racy, and  construction,  with  the  result  that 
there  will  be  less  need  to  import  skilled 
workmen,  as  the  country  will  be  providing 
its  own  skilled  workmen.  The  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  school  will  be  prepared  and 
ambitious  for  a  dignified  paying  vocation, 
realising  that  handicraft  is  honourable  as 
well  as  lucrative. 

Just  before  the  closing  down  of  the  con- 
centration camps  the  equipment  of  the 
Irene  Technical  School  was  removed  to 
Pretoria,  and  a  manual  training  school  was 
opened  in  part  of  the  gymnasium  build- 
ings. 
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Part  of  the  orig-inal  scheme  was  for  the 
boys  at  the  Government  Orphanage,  Irene, 
to  get  a  technical  training  in  carpentry 
and  cabinet-making,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  apprentices  to  reliable  tradesmen  on 
leaving  the  orphanage. 

This  has  been  only  partially  carried  out, 
owing  to  so  many  boys  being  claimed  by 
their  relatives.  A  number  of  the  boys  are 
now  serving  as  apprentices  in  the  Govern- 
ment workshops,  Pretoria,  in  the  smith's 
shop  and  carriage-building  shop.  At  pre- 
sent the  pupils  are  being  trained  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  orphanage,  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  Sloyd  system  at  Naas, 
Sweden. 

In  1903  manual  training  equipment  and 
a  manual  training  teacher  were  brought 
out  for  the  Rand  schools.  July,  1904, 
found  the  Education  Department  opening 
up  manual  training  in  the  Western  Trans- 
vaal, by  fitting  up  centres  at  Krugersdorp 
and  Potchefstroom. 

Now  the  Department  are  considering 
how  the  work  may  be  extended  in  the 
least  expensive  manner. 

COURSES. 

The  code  authorises  a  four-years  course, 
commencing  at  Standard  IV.,  with  a  gradu- 
ated scheme  of  work,  increasing  in  diffi- 
culty as  the  pupils  orogress  through  the 
higher  standard.  The  work  exhibited  will 
better  demonstrate  what  is  being  done  than 
any  verbal  description.  Work  is  shown 
from  Krugersdorp,  Pretoria,  and  Potchef- 
stroom. 

The  Manual  Training  of  the  Irene  Or- 
phanage boys  is  in  evidence  about  the 
Orphanage.  In  the  quadrangle  are  up- 
wards of  30  bee-hives,  all  made  by  the 
boys,  who  also  do  the  boot-repairing.  On 
my  last  visit  there  I  found  two  large  gal- 
vanised iron  stables  had  been  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  on  another  part  of  the  grounds. 
These  boys  have  put  and  are  putting  to 
practical  use  the  skill  acquired  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  manual  training. 
WOODWORK. 

Method. — As  far  as  possible  Manual 
Training  work  is  co-ordinated  from  the  in- 
fant room  to  the  highest  standards.  Clay- 
modelling  in  the  sub  standard,  followed  by 
cardboard  work  in  Standards  I.  II..  and 
III.,  provide  the  foundation  of  dexterity 
and  precision  in  the  upper  standards  for 
woodwork  among  the  boys,  and  needlework 
among  the  gir's. 

(The  work  in  the  junior  portion  of  the 
school  curriculum  is  being  treated  in  an- 
other paper  by  Miss  Weedon,  of  Johannes- 
burg.) 

The  method  adopted  is  to  introduce  the 
use  of  wood-working  tools,  one  by  one, 
teaching  their  use  and  application  by 
means  of  suitable  exercises  and  models. 

The     models     selected     are     taken     from 
articles  serviceable   in  the   home   or  on   the 
farm,  or  bearing  on  Mechanical  Work. 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  Manual  Training  has 
been  retarded  through  the  financial  de- 
pression   of    the    country,     and     the     conse- 


quent lack  of  funds  in  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's hands.  During  the  war  many  of 
the  schools,  with  their  furniture,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  rebuilding  and  equipping  of 
the  old  schools,  and  the  opening-up  of  so 
many  new  schools  both  primary  and 
secondary,  left  no  funds  available  for  extra 
subjects,  no  matter  how  advantageous  to 
the  rising  generation  they  might  be.  When 
I  tell  you  that  even  now,  on  some  of  the 
farm-schools,  the  punils  have  to  sit  and 
■work  on  old  boxes  and  packing-cases,  be- 
cause the  Education  Department's  vote 
was  not  large  enough  to  buy  all  the  school 
furniture  required,  vou  will  readily  see 
that  procuring  tool  equipment,  even  on  a 
modest  scale,  was  out  oi  ihe  question,  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  of  the  larger  towns. 

Five  thousand  pounds  given  by  some  of 
our  millionaire  philanthropists  for  manual 
training  equipment  would  do  as  much 
good,  if  not  more  ultimate  good,  for  the 
Colony  than  a  like  sum  given  to  the 
Transvaal    Technical    Institute. 

The  Institute  is  known;  Manual  Training 
is  only  getting  known.  I  feel  convinced 
that  when  our  Rand  magnates  realise  the 
value  to  the  community  of  Manual  Train- 
ing we  shall  find  some  as  patriotic  as  Sir 
W.  MacDonald  in  Canada,  who  provided 
funds  to  equip  and  conduct,  for  three 
years,  Manual  Training  schools  in  every 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
who  will  follow  his  noble  example  of  help- 
ing the  Government  by  providing  and  pre- 
senting a  goodly  sum  for  this  necessary 
work 

At  the  Potchefstroom  Orphanage  it  is 
proposed  to  start  industrial  work,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Uitenhage, 
Cape  Colony.  The  work  which  will  be 
undertaken  will  only  be  such  as  will  have 
a  commercial  value,  such  as  wagon-build- 
ing. The  boys  will  stay  till  they  are  18  or 
19  years  of  age.  On  leaving  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  go  as  "improvers"  to 
some  master  tradesman  and  earn  sufficient 
to  keep  themselves. 

Comparatively  few  boys  are  receiving 
woodwork  instruction.  In  Pretoria  225  boys 
in  the  higher  standards  attend  the  centres. 
In  three  centres  in  Johannesburg  138 
pupils  are  receiving  instruction.  The  Pot- 
chefstroom and  Krugersdorp  circuit  has 
had  a  similar  number  on  roll  the  last  six 
months.  Seeing  that  only  500  boys  have  at 
present  the  adA'antages  of  tool-work,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
opening  for  one  of  our  wealthy  leaders  to 
benefit  the  country  by  a  handsome  dona- 
tion. Then  every  farm-school  could  have 
a  small  tool  equipment,  comprising  benches 
and  wood-working  tools,  with  a  smith's 
hearth,  anvil,  and  tools  in  addition.  A 
farm-school  course  would  include  the  mak- 
ing of  dissel-booms,  swingle-trees,  etc.,  and 
wagon    and    trap    iron-work. 

My  idea  is  that  a  schoolmaster  on  a  farm 
should  be,  not  only  a  certificated  teacher, 
but  an  intelligent  artisan — a  jack  of  all 
trades.  There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why 
a  farm-school,   situated,   as  many  are,  miles 
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from  a  town,  with  a  tool  equipment,  should 
not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  manual 
training  by  the  minor  repairs  the  boys 
would  be  able  to  do  for  the  surrounding 
farmers.  The  manual  training  equipment 
would  most  likely  be  the  only  tools  on  the 
farm. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Part  of  the  normal  college  course  of 
€ach  male  teacher  should  be  training  in  the 
use  of  wood  and  metal-working  tools,  and 
should  take  up,  for  farm-schoolmasters, 
nearly  as  much  time  as  literature.  Men 
with  mechanical  skill  and  a  fair  amount 
of  education  are  of  twice  as  much  value 
on  a  farm  as  men  with  academic  honours. 
Combine  the  two  and  you  have  the  ideal 
master.  Women  teachers  should  be  adept 
in  clay-modelling  and  cardboard  work,  be- 
cause the  iunior  classes  are  mostly  in  their 
hands.  If,  like  the  Swedish  lady  teachers, 
they  are  skilled  in  carving  and  woodwork, 
so  much  the  better. 

To  get  our  teachers  trained,  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  call  in  the  artisan  for  wood- 
work, the  male  students  at  the  normal 
college  take  manual  training  woodwork  as 
part  of  their  studies. 


To  give  other  teachers  a  chance  of  be- 
coming proficient,  teachers'  classes  are 
held  in  Pretoria  and  Potchefstroom  for 
clay-modelling  and  cardboard  work.  Dur- 
ing the  last  holiday  classes  were  held  for 
teachers  in  cardboard  work  and  woodwork, 
when  the  men  put  in  six  hours  a  day  with 
practical   work. 

FUTURE. 

As  the  manual  training  movement  has 
been  a  success  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other 
British  Colonies,  so  it  will  be  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  will  be  all  the  more  notice- 
able here,  when  the  employers  find  suit- 
able material  coming  forward  to  be  ap- 
prenticed as  artisans.  The  boys  of  the 
country  will  be  made  fit  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  country,  because  their  educa- 
tion has  been  harmonious  and  many- 
sided. 

Manual  training  for  girls  in  the  way  of 
needlework  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  to 
show  what  Transvaal  girls  can  do,  when 
properly  handled,  I  have  borrowed  some 
of  their  work  from  Potchefstroom,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
surpasses  anything  that  has  been  done  in 
the  primary   schools  at   Home. 
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RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  INFANTS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  APPLICATION  TO  THE  TRANSVAAL, 


By  Miss  E.  A.  WELLDON,  of  the  Education  Department,  Transvaal. 


I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Infant  Education  "  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  British  Association  m 
South  Africa.  I  accede  gladly  to  the  re- 
quest, because  the  official  positions  1  have 
held,  first  as  kindergarten  instructress  lu 
Cape  Colony  and  now  as  inspectress  of  in- 
fant departments  and  kindergarten  in- 
structress in  the  Transvaal,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  speak  with  some  real  know- 
ledge of  this  branch  of  the  work  in  South 
Africa,  and  because  I  feel  glad  to  have 
this  oppoi-tunity  of  urging  the  great  im- 
portance of  infant  education  before  sucli 
a  meeting  as  this. 

In  1900  the  Stiperintendent  of  Education 
in  the  Cape  Colony  sent  to  England  for  a 
lady  specially  qualified  to  instruct  teachers 
in  true  methods  of  infant  work  and  to 
introduce  improvements  into  the  infant 
sohook  of  the  Colony,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed. Single-handed  in  a  territory  like 
Cape  Colon}-  it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  make  a  start.  I  Avorked  from  Cape- 
toAvn  as  a  centre,  visiting  schools  and  hold- 
ing classes  in  which  teachers  received 
special  instruction  in  kindergarten 
methods.  I  found  the  teachers  most  en- 
thusiastic, and  many  of  them  brought  to 
the  work  a  truly  Froebelian  s-pirit.  1 
visited  towns  like  Ivimiberley  in  the  north, 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  Cradock,  and  Gra- 
hamstown  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  Each 
month's  work  made  me  realise  how  little 
I  could  do  single-handed,  for  teachers 
spread  over  such  an  immense  area.  Hence 
when  a  proposal  came  to  me  from  Mr. 
Sargant,  then  Director  of  Education  in  the 
Transvaal,  to  take  charge  of  the  training 
of  teachers  in  infant  Avork  in  a  Training 
College  about   to  be  started   in   Johannes- 


burg, I  aocepted  an  appointment  in  tJie 
Transvaal.  I  did  this  because  I  believed 
that  the  waj'  to  attack  the  problem  suc- 
cessfully Avas  to  properly  train  the  young 
teacher  in  infant  methods  and  .send  her 
forth  fully  equipped  for  her  work. 

In  1902  Mr.  Sargant's  scheme,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  Avas  to  start  this 
work,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  scheme  fell  through  and  that  up 
till  now  no  proAasion  has  been  made  in 
the  existing  college  at  Pretoria  for  giving 
teachers  any  definite  and  special  prepara- 
tion for  this  work.  In  July,  1902,  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  then  Superintendent  ot 
Johannesburg  and  Rand  Schools,  started 
classes  for  acting  teachers,  and  appointed 
me  to  lecture  to  them  and  give  them  Avhat 
little  training  1  could.  These  classes  Avere 
first  held  onlj"  in  Johannesburg  and  in 
Krugersdorp;  some  eighty  to  ninetj' 
teachers  attended  the  classes  and  sihowed 
great  eagerness;  their  zeal  in  coming  was 
moat  commendable,  since  travelling  was 
difficult  and  costly  so  soon  after  the 
Avar.  In  1901  these  classes  were  continued 
and  extended,  and  centres  were  formed  at 
Pretoria,  at  Boksburg  on  the  East  Rand, 
and  at  Roodepoort  on  the  West  Rand. 
The  first  examination  AAas  held  in  April. 
1904,  and  a  second  examination  is  to  be 
held  in  August  of  the  present  year.  t 
have  been  unfortunately  absent  in  Eng- 
land on  sick  leave,  but  during  my  absence 
the  work  has  gone  on  under  Miss  Withers, 
my  colleague,  and  Avith  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Cooke.  Avife  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Pretoria  Circuit.  I  hope  before  1905 
closes  to  see  special  training  in  infant 
Avork  a  recognised  part  of  the  A' ormal  Col- 
lege work  in  the   Transvaal;   Avhen  this  is 
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done  -we  shall  have  made  some  pronsion, 
but  the  (work  even  tJien  -will  be  incom- 
plete until  Tve  have  equipped  and  specially 
staffed  one  or  more  schools  and  made 
them  as  far  as  possible  model  infant 
schools.  Here  in  these  schools  embrj'o 
teachers  Avill  see  methods  of  instiniction. 
with  iwhich  the  lectures  have  familiarised 
them,  put  into  daily  practice  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Transvaal  children  and 
Transvaal  schools. 

There  are  still  two  more  fields  of  "n'ork 
to  be  taken  into  account.  One  is  the 
starting  of  cla.sses  in  different  towns  ot 
the  Transvaal  for  acting  teachers,  particu- 
larly uncertiticated  ones.  In  this  way  op- 
portmiity  'n'ill  be  offered  to  teachere  for 
specialising  in  this  branch  of  the  "work  and 
for  taking  the  annual  special  examination. 
Provision  mu.«t  also  be  made  for  helping 
and  instructing  teachers  working  in  dis- 
tant schools,  outlying  districts,  and  farms, 
A  vacation  course  once  a  year  would  be 
one  way  of  meeting  this  need.  Induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  Education  Department  and 
special  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  would  help  to  make  the  scheme 
attractive.  Such  a  threefold  scheme  would 
Secure  to  the  Transvaal  true  and  rational 
methods  of  junior  Avork  in  the  schools,  and 
would  ensure  for  tihese  schools  a  constant 
supply  of  well-trained  teachers  at  a  less 
cost  to  the  department  than  importations 
from  other  countries:  and  tJiese  teachers 
trained  here  would  be  far  more  valuable 
than  imported  ones,  since  thej-  would 
understand  the  special  needs  of  our 
schools.  A  good  work  exhibition  held 
every  second  year  at  Johannesburg  or 
Pretoria,  to  which  all  schools  would  be 
asked  to  contribute,  would  add  much  to 
the  uniformity  and  progress  of  the  Tvork 
and  act  as  an  encouragement  and  incen- 
tive to  continued   effort. 

A  question  may  suggest  itself  here  as  to 
why  such  special  training  is  required  for 
junior  work.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  ot 
the  greatest  importance  how  a  subject  is 
first  presented  to  a  young  mind.  In  the 
upper  school  the  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum are  chosen  madnlj'  with  a  view  to 
their  utility,  Avhat  tlie  child  will  specially 
need,  may  be,  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  In  the  junior  soliool,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subjects  sliould  be  chosen 
and  treated  mainly  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  natural  actiAa- 
ties  on  all  sides.  I  would  like  here  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  junior  school 
work  in  another  aspect — one  peculiar  more 
or  less  to  South  Africa— that  is  the  large 
percentage  of  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion   in    tlie  junior  schools.     We    have  in 


Johannesburg  and  on  the  Rand  9,823  chil- 
dren  attending  schools,  and  of  these  6,981 
are  in  Standards  I.  and  below.  In  the 
Pretoria  district  there  are  1,683  children 
in  the  four  lower  classes;  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  half  the  children  attending 
school  in  the  Transvaal  are  in  the  junior 
departments.  Hence  in  pleading  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  these  departments  as 
regards  specially-trained  teacJiers  i  am 
speaking  in  the  interests  of  half  the  chil- 
dren   attending   oiu"    Government  schools. 

The  curriculum  in  tihese  schools  include* 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Scripture, 
Dutch,  educational  hand  work,  including 
draAving,  free-arm  and  brush  drawings- 
needlework,  singing,  drill,  games.  Nature 
work  and  object  lessons,  and  in  the  case 
of  High  Schools  a  language,  either  French 
or  Gennan,  is  taught  as  well. 

So  much  for  the  framework,  so  to  say,- 
of  our  educational  system  as  far  as 
teachers  are  concerned.  But  perfect  as  all 
this  may  be  and  important  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  valueless  as  an  educational  power  in 
this  country  unless  the  aim,  the  motif,  to 
set  the  machinery  Avorking  rightly  is  a 
true  one.  "What  Ave  have  to  do  is  to  see 
clearly  how  vast  a  field  of  work  lies  be- 
fore us;  to  realise  furt'her  wherein  this 
particular  field  of  Avork  differs  from  other 
fields  of  educational  (work,  We  must 
pause  and  consider  Avhat  our  aims  should 
be;  Ave  should  know,  that  is,  what  we 
mean  to  tiy  to  do,  and  then  determine 
the  methods  to  be  used  to  accom.plisJi 
these  aims. 

The  preparation  of  the  child  for  hfe  in 
this  new  Colony-  is  our  Avork.  Life  condi- 
tions out  here  are  not  the  hfe  conditions 
of  the  Home  Country.  Here  life  is  far 
simpler  than  at  Home;  happiness,  con- 
tentment, true  success  in  life  w"e  must 
make  for  ourseh'es;  they  are,  so  to  say,- 
Avithin  us.  Externals  in  the  form  ot 
amusements,  social  life,  etc.,  are  not  to  be 
had  freely;  hence  one  aim  we  should  set 
before  ourseh^es  in  our  school  course  is  s» 
to  arrange  our  work  that  the  child'* 
interest  centres  in  the  work  itself;  school 
exhibitions,  shoAv.s,  concerts,  competitions, 
displays  of  all  kinds,  should  not  form  a 
prominent  part  of  our  school  work;  they 
are  excitements,  and  the  stimulus  of 
working  up  for  them  is  one  which  mili- 
tates against  rather  than  for  that  steady, 
calm  routine  Aiork  Avhich  alone  can  biuld 
up  self-restrained  and  well-balanced  char- 
acters. If  our  system  of  education  is  to 
produce  such  characters  as  His  Excellency 
Lord  Selborne,  the  High  Commissioner,  in 
his  address  in  .Johannesbiu-g  on  "Mav  .30 
described  as  "  the  blending  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  of  thought,  with  humil- 
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ity  and  deference— the  power  of  endur- 
ance— commonly  spoken  of  as  '  grit/  " 
then  the  work  must  be  commenced  in  the 
juiiior  school. 

There  is  a  marked  absence  of  that  social 
distinction  or  class  feeling  which  in  the 
Old  Country  separates  the  community  into 
the  professional  class  and  the  businesa 
<;lass,  etc.,  and  tends  to  stamp  the  work- 
man as  of  social  inferiority  to  the  man 
who  earns  his  bread  by  the  work  of  his 
brains.  But  work  of  whatever  kind  it  is, 
manual,  artistic,  or  intellectual,  has  its 
•own  value  as  work.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  work  lies  in  the  perfection  of  the  work 
rather  than  in  its  kind.  It  is  quaJity 
which  stamps  the  work's  value,  not  kind. 

"What  an  opportunity  we  have  here  ot 
placing  hand  work  in  its  (proper  relation 
to  head  work,  of  cultivating  in  children 
habits  of  industry,  of  perseverance,  and  ot 
loving  work  for  its  own  sake.  We  shali 
not  be  giving  to  work  its  proper  value  nor 
Ise  recognising  it  as  an  educational  force, 
a  vital  part  of  our  school  course,  if  we 
introduce  hand  work,  Avhether  needie- 
Avork,  carpentry,  or  any  other  form  of 
hand  and  eye  training,  as  something  apart 
from  school  lessons,  as  subjects  we 
•can  introduce  or  not  into  our  curriculum 
as  time  on  our  time-talble  or  space  in  our 
buildings  will  allow,  or  for  which  Ave  can 
allocate  some  fraction  of  money  when  all 
■other  subjects  have  been  duly  provided  for 
in  our  school  expenditure.  Work  into 
which  a  man  can  put  his  best,  can  mark 
with  his  own  individuality,  can  alone  be 
looked  upon  as  of  real  educational  value. 
I  Avould  ask  educational  authorities,  school 
inspectors,  principals  of  schools,  to  con- 
sider such  a  point  as  this  in  estimating 
the  value  from  a  true  educational  stand- 
point of  the  hand  Avork  done  in  the 
schools  and  in  gauging  the  value  of  a 
teacher,  as  conducing  to  or  detracting 
from  the  education  of  our  children. 

Life  out  here  is  lived  more  in  and  Avitti 
Nature.  It  is  less  fettered  and  bound  by 
bricks  and  mortar,  by  climatic  conditions 
and  considerations.  Here  again  AA'hat  an 
opportunity  lies  before  us  in  choosing  sub- 
jects for  Nature  work  for  our  junior 
classes!  to  make  life~ln  its  varied  mani- 
festations a  subject  to  Avhich  to  draw  at- 
tention; one  by  Av^^hicih  we  can  train  true 
observation  and  reflective  thought.  And 
yet.  further,  it  is  by  and  through  suoli 
teaching  as  this  that  the  foundation  for 
real  religious  teaching  can  be  laid.  At 
Home,  and  particularly  in  our  big  cities. 
Nature  more  or  less  in  an  artificial  form 
iiaa  to  be  brought  to  the  children:  caged 
bids,  window  and  pot  gardens,  and  zoolo- 
gical gardens  are  the  only  means  to  hand 


for  our  Nature  AVork;  and  even  these 
means  too  are  so  difficult  of  access 
that  pictures  and  stuffed  specimens 
have  to  take  their  place  ;  and  so 
our  Nature  teaching  loses  its  value 
as  life  teaching,  and  the  unity  ot 
and  the  oneness  of  the  laws  which 
control  all  life  are  subjects  difficult 
to  make  clear  to  the  child. 

One  great  drawback  we  have  out  Here, 
and  that  is  the  newness  of  everything 
and  the  absence  of  anoient  bmldings,  oi 
places  of  historic  interest  and  fame;  vene- 
ration for  the  past,  continuity,  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  all  intimately  associated,  is 
teaching  difficult  to  give.  Here  again 
the  thoughtful  teacher  wiU  see  that  tne 
history,  geography,  ^nd  literature  lessons 
supply  as  far  as  possible  this  ia^ck,  and 
have  the  prominence  given  them  m  our 
school  subjects  that  they  deserve;  and^ 
above  all,  that  they  are  not  merely  used 
as  subjects  for  getting  up  for  examination 
results.  All  this  you  may  allow  is  true 
and  vet  not  see  how  it  bears  on  mtant 
education.  To  understand  the  connection 
let  me  draw  attention  to  the  fact  tHat 
infant  education  as  we  understand  it,  ana 
a.s  I  have  said  before,  is  .^  niisnomeu 
junior  work  is  the  more  smtable  term  to 
3>^  Our  children  come  to  school  much 
later  than  at  Home,  and  well  it^.  ihe 
freer  simpler  life  here  surely  sIioas.  that 
s'better  for  the  yoimg  child  to  remam 
on-er  under  the  mother's  care;  hence  it 
s  oSy  in  our  big  cities  that  Wergar- 
iens-^or  babv  rooms,  as  we  know  them  at 
Home-ought  to  be  permissible  or  acknow- 
ledged as  a  part  of  our  educational  sys 
tern  Suoh  a  consideration  as  this  must 
modify  our  kindergarten  ^^^^hods  here 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  adhere 
closely  to  kindergarten  principles  in  the 
cZlt  of  our  3unior  schools;  Ave  mu  t 
use  the  means  Frodbel  devised  to  carry  out 
these  principles  in  his  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions and  games  AVith  caution  ^od  leser 
vation  The  consideration  that  snouici 
nluence  us  most  should  ^^  electing  such 
means  as  wDl  best  help  to  tram  and 
Xate  our  children  most  truly;  we  must 
also  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  material 
and  apparatus  by  local  and  financial  con^ 
siderations.  The  true  estimate  ot  our 
^rk  is  to  be  found  in  the  ha)bits  A^e  are 
ZL,  in  our  children,  not  m  the  avou- 
derful  work  exhibitions,  singmg.  ''I'^d  driU 
competitions;  all  such  displays  must  be 
sSly  subordinate  to  the  daily  routine 
work  of  the   school. 

In  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  school 
subjects,  such  as  the  three  R^.  J^ 
must  again  bear  in  n^nd  that  Avherea.  ^t 
Home  with  the  infants  we  have  to  give  all 
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first  knowledge  tiirough  concrete  means, 
since  it  is  thius  alone  that  true  knowledge 
of  facts  can  be  impanted,  out  liere  too 
often  our  cihildren  come  knowing  facts 
but  unable  to  express  these  facts  in  the 
accepted  way — that  is,  by  spoken  or  writ- 
ten language.  Were  suicih  considei'ations 
as  these  pondered  over,  we  should  not  be 
greeted,  as  we  at  present  are,  by  teachers 
when  we  make  any  remark  on  their 
methods,  with  the  reply:  V' Oh,  I  taught 
on  such  and  such  a  method  at  Home,  and 
was  most  successful,  and  so  it  must  be 
the  best  one  to  use  out  here." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  before  us  in  our 
junior  schools  a  unique  opportunity  for 
working  on  truly  educational  lines.  Each 
month  sees  new  and  suitable  buildings  put 
up;   we   h.ave   no  excessive   burden   of   in- 


spections overshadowing,  as  at  Home  and 
in  Cape  Colony;  we  have  also  a  good 
number  of  really  capable  junior  teachei-s 
and  many  voung  teachrs  coming  out  from 
our  Normal  College  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  for  their  profession.  The  duty 
that  lies  before  us  is  to  rightly  direct  the 
work,  to  try  and  place  our  young  teachers 
under  judicious  supervision  at  the  first 
start,  and  to  choose  the  subjects  of  our 
ci'-rrieulum  and  our  methods  as  they  will 
best  further  and  promote  the  aim  we  have 
before  us — i.e.,  to  train  our  children  by 
and  thro'Ugh  what  we  teach,  by  the  whole 
environment  and  tone  of  our  schools,  so 
that  the  school  period,  particularly  that 
spent  in  our  junior  departments,  may  be 
the  starting  point  for  a  really  useful  and 
happy  life. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


By  F.  B.  SMITH.  M.L.C.,  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Transvaal. 


This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  so 
frequently  discussed  in  recent  years  that 
I  fear  some  of  you  may  feel  inclined  to 
resent  yet  another  paper  upon  it ;  but 
though  I  am  well  aware  that  my  fr'end 
Professor  Hele-Shaw  could  easily  have 
found  someone  better  qualified  to  address 
you  upon  -the  subject  than  myself,  yet  I 
venture  to  think  he  was  w!se  as  regards 
its  selection,  for,  though  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  spoken  about  agricul- 
1:ural  education  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  Colonies  and  a  vast  amount  of  good 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  where  -the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject has  long  since  been  recognised,  and 
where  it  has  been  dealt  with  thoroughly 
and  systematically,  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  is  placed  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing  and  at  all  upon  a  level  with  the 
standard  attained  in  certain  European 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  other. 

If  we  wish  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  any  subject  we  must  not  cease  to 
ventilate  it  and  to  keep  it  before  the  pub- 
lic until  our  object  has  been  attained. 

There  are  also  several  other  reasons  why 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  question  of 
agricultural  education  at  this  meeting. 
In  the  firs-^  place  the  subject  is  one  (.f  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  for  probably  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  which  s+ands  in  greater  need  of  the 
assistance  which  science  can  give,  and  of 
a  sound  and  comprehensive  system  of  agri- 
cultural education  than  this.  On  the  one 
hand  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  far- 
mer in  the  way  of  diseases  of  animals  and 
plants,  of  droughts,  of  rapid  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  are  enormous ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
short  time  during  which  any  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  sub-continent  has  been 
settled  by  Europeans,  to  the  sparseness 
and  isolation  of  "the  inhabitants,  to  their 
roving  habits,  to  the  ease  with  which  their 
simple  requirements  were  satisfied,  and  to 
the   absence   of   markets   and   o^her   inven- 


tives  to  progress,  agriculture  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  and 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  the  knowledge  and 
data  relating  to  the  working  of  the  soil, 
the  growth  of  crops,  the  breeding  and 
management  of  stock,  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  centuries  of  practice  in 
the  older  countries  where  more  intensive 
cultivation  and  greater  care  and  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  individual  ani- 
mals are  the  rule. 

IN   THE   EAELY   DAYS. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  practically 
no  competition  from  outside.  Ft  is  true 
there  was  very  little  money  in  circulation 
except  perhaps  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ports,  but  the  country 
was  open  to  all  and  a  livelihood  was  easily 
obtained;  during  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and 
gold  there  were  excellent  markets  for  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  earned  by  riding  transport  for  the 
mines  and  the  population  which  soon  con- 
gregated round  "them.  This  condition  of 
affairs  was  not  destined  to  last,  and  now 
owing  to  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
development  of  ocean  transport,  and  to 
the  advertisement  which  the  large  demands 
for  supplies  during  and  immediately  after 
the  late  war  gave  to  our  markets,  external 
competition  has  become  very  keen,  whilst 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Boer  popula- 
tion and  to  the  influx  of  newcomers,  in- 
ternal competition  has  hkewise  increased. 

The  development  of  the  mining  industry 
has  rendered  native  labour  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, the  country  has  become  more 
closely  settled  and  the  farmers'  movements 
circumscribed,  and,  in  short,  a  great 
change  is  in  progress,  the  happy  era  of  a 
few  wants  and  an  easy  Lfe  is,  after  a  brief 
period  of  high  prices,  unlocked  for  wealth 
and  the  careless  and  extravagant  habits 
engendered  thereby,  giving  place  to  a 
period  of  keen  competition  and  a  fierce 
struggle   for   existence. 

To  argue  the  importance,  nay,  the  neces- 
sity for  agricultural  education  under  con- 
ditions such  as  those  which  have  been  de- 
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scribed,  and  before  an  audience  like  this,  's 
surely  unnecessary,  for  it  is  now  recognised 
that  farming  is  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult business,  perhaps  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  of  any,  and  that  intelligence 
is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  effective- 
on  a  farm  as  elsewhere.  And  it  is  no» 
too  much  to  say  -that  if  South  Africa  is  tc 
be  developed  a's  it  is  capable  of  being  de- 
veloped, if  it  is  to  be  rendered  sell-support- 
ing as  regards  the  products  of  the  soil, 
which  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been; 
if  the  cost  of  living  which  now  presses  so 
hardly  upon  all  classes  is  to  be  reduced  ; 
if  the  older  farmers  are  to  be  enabled  to 
hold  their  own  under  the  strange  condi- 
tions under  /which  they  find  themselves 
placed,  and  the  newcomers  are  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  land,  then  a  complete  and 
^\  eill-organised  system  of  agricultural 
education   is   indispensable. 

A  HOPEFUL  FEATURE. 
One  hopeful  feature  and  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future  is  that  since  the  war  *here 
has    been    a    gi-eab    awakening    as    regards 
agriculture,    the    apathy   and   conservatism 
which    existed    amongst    the    older   genera- 
tion of  farmers  is  being  broken  down  and 
a  desire  for  progress  and  expansion  is  ap- 
parent.    The    foresight    and    energy   which 
Lord   Milner   brought     to     bear   upon   all 
matters    wh  ch    concerned    the    welfare    of 
South    Africa,    and      the      intense    interest 
which  he  displayed  in  the  settlement  and 
development   of  the   new   Colonies,   has   to 
a    great    extent    been    answerable    for   this 
welcome    change,    and    the    influx    of    new 
settlers,    the    forced   visits    to    other    parts 
of  the   world   which   many   of   our   fellow- 
countrymen  were  compelled  to  take  during 
the  war,   the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  Boer  delegates  sent  by  Lord  Milner  to 
report    upon     the     agriculture    of    Great 
Britain  and  th?  Colonies,  have  all  tended 
to  enlarge  the  mental  horizon  of  the  far- 
mers and  to  bring  home  to  them  what  can 
be  done  by  intelligent  and  rightly  directed 
effort.    Further,  the  farmers  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  old  order  has  gone  never 
to  return,   that   the  public   are   becoming 
nicer  and  more  exacting  in  their  require- 
ments and  that  they  have  to  face  the  com- 
petition of  the  whole  world  in  catering  for 
those  requirements,  and  that  if  they  are 
to    hold    their   own    in    the    struggle    they 
must  take  every  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance  science   can   give   and   must   educate 
and  organise  themselves  as  their  competi- 
tors have  done,   and  are   doing. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  in- 
terest which  men  of  wealth  and  public 
spirit  are  taking  in  the  development  of 
Agriculture,  the  mimificence  of  ]\Ir.  Beit 
in  presenting  the  Frankemvald  Estate  to 


the  Transvaal  for  educational  purposes, 
with  emphasis  on  agricultural  education, 
is  a   splendid   example   of  this. 

The  Governments  of  the  various  South 
African  Colonies  are  anxious  to  do  what 
they  can  assist  the  farmers  and  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  that  this  can  be  done 
more  effectively  by  Education  than  by 
grants  in  aid  or  artificial  inflation  of 
prices. 

Hitherto,  the  Cape  Colony  has  been 
the  only  country  in  South  Africa  which 
has  seriously  attempted  to  provide  any 
form  of  agricultural  education,  and 
though  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  movement  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  ex^^ended  thereon,  the 
results  achieved  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointing so  far  as  the  evolution  and 
establishment  of  a  definite  system  of  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  but  encouraging  as 
regards  pupils  and  promise  of 
support  from  the  public. 

Several  report.?  upon  agricultural  edu- 
cation have  been  presented  to  the  Cape 
Government  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Commission  recently  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  reorganisation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  also  dealt  with  the 
matter. 

In  Natal  provision  is  being  made  for  an 
Agricultural  College  upon  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm   at   Cedara. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  Commission  on 
Technical  Education  urged  the  import- 
ance of  a  School  of  Agriculture,  which 
they  stated  they  considered  of  hardly  less 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
country  than  a  School  of  Mines.  As  a 
result  of  the  Commission,  the  Transvaal 
Technical  Institute  was  formed  and  the 
council  of  the  institute,  ably  assisted  by 
Principal  Hele-Shaw.  are  now  considering 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
University  to  be  located  on  the  estate  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Beit  and  associated  with 
which  will  be  a  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Orange  River  Colony  is  also  pur- 
suing an  enlightened  policy  as  re- 
gards agriculture.  and  not  long 
ago       formulated        proposals  for       a 

South  African  School  of  Forestry.  I 
think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
there  is  a  great  and  pressing  need  for 
agricultural  education  throughout  South 
Africa,  and  that  the  Governments  of  the 
various  Colonies  recoErnise  this  and  are 
prepared  to  assist,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
that  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception  by  the  more  enlightened  mem.- 
bers    of    the    agricultural    community. 
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The  present  time  is  peculiarly  opportune 
for  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  for,  as 
with  most  other  projects,  the  success  or 
failure  of  agricultural  education  in  South 
Africa  largely  depends  upon  its  being 
sitarted  upon  right  lines  and  iproperly 
supported  and  wisely  directed  during  the 
early   stages   of  its   existence. 

It  is  upon  questions  such  as  the  policy 
that  should  be  adopted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  should  be  equipped  and  got  to 
work  that  the  suggestions  and  criticisms 
of  the  British  Association  will  be  so 
valuable. 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN. 

One  of  the  first  points  which  arises 
when  discussing  a  far-reaching  proposition 
like  that  before  us  is  where  shall  we  be- 
gin ?  Shall  be  begin  at  the  top  and  wovk 
downwards,  or  shaU  we  commence  at  the 
bottom  and  work  upwards  ?  That  is  to 
say,  shall  we  commence  with  the  higher 
grades  of  agricultural  education  or  with 
the  lower?  Personally,  and  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  presently,  I  am  in 
favour  of  commencing  with  the  higher, 
and,  as  a  preliminary,  recommend  the 
establishment  of  first-class  Agrichiltural 
Colleges,  one  for  each  Colony  in  prefer- 
ence, but  if  that  is  impracticable,  then  one 
for  two  or  three  Colonies  in  conjunction, 
or  at  least  one  for  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  Such  institutions  would  pro- 
vide instruction  of  a  University 
standard  in  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture, animal  husbandry,  and  estate 
management,  and  of  the  applied  sciences 
such  as  veterinary  medicine  and  so  forth, 
which  are  closely  related  to  agriculture. 

Attached  to  the  college  should  be  a 
large  farm,  which  should  be  as 
well  equipped  with  buildings,  live- 
stock and  implements  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  farm  to  be,  and  on 
it  or  associated  with  it  should  be  a  dairy, 
poultry  yards,  fruit  gardens,  fruit  and 
forest  nurseries,  and  botanic  gardens, 
arboretum,  etc.  Such  a  farm  should  be 
devoted  entirely  to  educational  purposes; 
that  is  to  say,  utilised  for  the  performing 
of  such  practical  work  by  the  students 
as  might  be  deemed  desirable  as  well  as 
for  demonstrations  and  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  experiments. 

The  necessity  or  otherwise  for  college 
farms  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  subject 
of  discussion,  but  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  a  farm  is  as  essen- 
tial to  a  School  of  Agriculture  as  a 
laboratory  is  to  a  School  of  Chemistry,  or 


a  museum  to  a  School  of  Geology,  and,  of 
course,  in  new  and  comparatively  un- 
oxploitt'd  countries  like  iSouth  Africa,  ex- 
perimental farms  are  even  more  necessary 
than  in  older  countries,  for  here  there  is 
little  data  available  even  as  regards  prac- 
tical agriculture,  and  few  opportunities  of 
obtaining  it  other  than  upon  such  farms. 

I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
manual  work  by  students  whilst  at  Col- 
lege as  do  some  people,  for  I  believe  that 
the  main  duty  of  a  college  is  to  develop 
the  intellect,  to  teach  the  student  to 
reason,  and  to  give  him  as  clear  an  idea 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  practice 
of  agriculture  as  possible.  There 
are  manj^  farm  operations  the 
theory  of  which  is  not  difficult 
to  understand,  but  to  become  proficient 
in  Avhicli  involves  long  and  continuous 
practice,  such  as  ploughing,  shearing  ot 
sheep,  thatching,  and  so  forth,  and  '^vhich 
can  be  as  well  learned  upon  an  ordinary 
farm  as  at  college,  for  a  student  to  devote 
too  much  of  his  time  to  these  would  be 
a  mistake;  but  there  are  other  operations, 
such  as  dairy  work,  budding,  and  pruning 
trees,  which  require  a  certain  amount  of 
practice  to  thoroughly  appreciate  and  to 
properly  impi'ess  on  the  mind,  and  such 
should    be   performed   on    the   farm 

College  farms  are  also  most  useful  as 
object  lessons,  and  as  mediums  for  kesping 
both  staff  and  students  intimately  m 
touch  with  agriculture,  for  by  living  upon 
a  farm  and  observing  what  is  being  done 
upon  it  from  day  to  day,  one  gradually 
and  almost  unconsciously  acquires  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  an  insight 
into  its  working.  Personally,  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  what  may  be  called  an  agri- 
cultural atmosphere,  and  an  agricultural 
college  which  is  not  pervaded  by  it  is,  to 
my   mind,    an  anomaly. 

Associated  with  the  college  should'  be  a 
first  class  experiment  station;  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  very  little  scientific 
work  has  been  done  in  conection  Avath 
agriculture  in  South  Africa,  and  there  are 
numerous  problems  connected  with  the 
diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  with  the 
amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  other  matters 
which  will  furnish  abundant  scope  for 
skilled  investigators,  and  which  must  be 
solved  if  farmers  are  to  be  enabled  to 
make  a  living,  and  the  more  promptly 
the  work  is  taken  in  hand  the  better. 

The  relations  which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tion have  often  been  discussed,  and  they 
are  now  becoming  fairly  well  defined.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  primary 
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duty  of  the  college  is  to  teach,  and  nf  the 
experiment  station  to  investigate.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  institu- 
tions are  closely  connected,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  entirely  separate  as  regards 
administration  and  finance,  and  this 
should  be  the  case  here. 

In    the  main    the   staff     of     the   college 
should  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  tn  the( 
acquiring  of   the  general  and  specific  know- 
ledge necessary  to   enable  them  to     main- 
tain   their   position    as   instructors,    whilst 
the  staff   of  the  experiment  station,   as  a 
rule,  should  be  left  free  to  conduct  investi- 
gations:   but   at   the    same  time   it   would 
not  be  advisable  to  lay  down  a  cast-iron 
rule,   and  say   that  the   teacher  is  not   to 
do    any    research,    or    the    investigator    is 
not  to  do  any  teaching.       As  a  matter  of 
fact,  teachers  can  often  find  time  to  con- 
duct  researches,    which   are  tfot   only  use- 
ful  to  agriculture  generally,   but  serve  to 
render   them    more    intimately   acquainted 
with    their    subject,    and      to      strengthen 
their    hold    upon    their    pupils.        In      the 
same   waj',    members    of  the    staff    of  the 
experiment  station  can  often  undertake  ^ 
certain   amount   of   teaching   with    benefit 
to  themselves  and   to   the  college,   for,   as 
is  weU  expressed  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen,    of 
the    United    States    Department    of    Agri- 
culture,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal   of 
attention       to     this     matter,     a       certain 
amount  of  teaching  is  useful  to  an  investi- 
gator, as  a  means  of  clarifying  his  views, 
"keeping  his  mind   directed  to  the  practi- 
cal  bearing   of  his  investigations,   and     of 
enabling  him  to  present  them  to  students 
or  farmers  in  an  intelligible  manner,  but 
the  amount   should   not  be  so   large  or  so 
arranged    as    to    scatter     his     efforts.      It 
should  be  of  an  advanced   charactei-,  and 
if  so.  will  naturallv  relate  to  the   experi- 
mental   work    in    hand,    and    the    results 
accomplished  by  himself  and  others  in  his 
particular  dcDartm.ent  together  with  their 
practical       isignificance."  (Experiment 

Station  Eecord.   vol.  XIV.,  page  317- ) 

But  Dr.  Allen  wisely  protests  against 
the  false  economy  of  endeavouring  to 
combine  the  staffs  of  the  two  institutions, 
and  of  expecting  men  to  do  good  work 
whilst  being  constantly  interrupted  and 
switched  off  from  one  thing  to  another. 

ANOTHER  QUESTION. 

Another  question  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, where  agricultural  colleges  form 
part  and  parcel  of  a  residential  and  teach- 
ing university,  is  how  far  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  for  students  to  obtain  their 
training  in  the  elements   of  those  natural 


soiences  which  are  included  in  their  cur- 
riculum at  the  ordinary  university  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects. 

Theoretically,  there  should  be  little  ob- 
jection to  this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  been  proved  that  agricultural  stu- 
dents often  take  a  languid  interest  in 
pure  science,  unless  their  Professor  is  able 
to  stimulate  them  by  showing  that  what 
they  are  being  taught  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  Agriculture;  for  these  reasons 
agricultural  students  usually  make  better 
progress  in  science  when  taught  by  per- 
sons dealing  with  the  application  of  the 
sciences  in  Avhich  they  are  interested  to 
agriculture,  than  by  specialists  in  pure 
science. 

Concurrently,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  central  institution,  a  series  of  farms 
should  be  started;  these  farms  need  not 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  experimental 
work,  but  must  also  undertake  such  duties 
a!,_  the  breeding  of  high  class  stock,  the 
raising  of  the  approved  varieties  of  seeds 
and  similar  function.;  which  are  often 
profitably  performed  by  State  farms  else- 
where, the  farms  w^ould  also  be  useful  as 
lessons  to  farmers  and  for  training  young 
men   in    practical   agriculture. 

EXPERIMENTAIj  stations  AND 

FARMS. 
1  attach  great  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  experimental  stations  and 
farms,  not  alone  because  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  problems  awaiting  solution  which 
demand  the  most  acute  intellects  and  re- 
fined appliances  to  deal  with  them,  but 
also  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
definite  information  upon  many  points  of 
ordinary  farm  practice,  such  as  the  best 
methods  of  working  the  soil,  the  date  of 
sewing  the  various  crops,  the  amount  of 
seed  to  use,  the  methods  of  applying  wa- 
ter, details  relating  to  the  feeding  and 
management  of  stock,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  things  of  which  a  good  working 
knowledge,  the  result  of  centuries  of 
practice,  exists  in  the  older  countries,  but 
of  which  little  is  known  here,  and  prac- 
tically nothing  recorded.  The  experi- 
ment station  and  farms  would  thus  be 
complementary  to  the  colleges,  and  would 
furnish  the  teaching  body  with  facUitief? 
for  becoming  acquainted  -with  Colonial 
agriculture  and  adapting  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  needs  of   South  Africa. 

Having  got  the  colleges,  experiment 
station,  and  farms  well  under  weigh,  other 
forms  of  agricultural  education  would  gra- 
dually and  naturally  be  inaugurated  as  the 
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staff  began  to  feel  their  feet  and  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education,  both 
badly  needed,  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  so  would  extension  work,  such 
as  short  scientific  and  technical  courses  at 
the  college  or  on  the  various  experimental 
farms,  popular  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  local  centres,  and  co-operative  experi- 
ments with  farmers,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  provision  would  be  made  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  coming  generation  arid  for  assist- 
ing the  present.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  scheme  which  has  been  outlined  is  too 
elaborate  and  ambitious,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  commence  on  a  more  modest 
scale,  say  with  less  distinguished  profes- 
sors with  elementary  education,  and  with 
simple  field  experiments,  and  so  gradually 
work  up  to  higher  education  and  advanced 
research.  This  I  do  not  agree  with,  as  1 
regard  it  of  primary  importance  to  obtain 
the  services  of  teachers  and  investigators 
of  the  right  stamp  to  commence  with;  and 
I  do  not  think  such  men  could  be  pro- 
cured if  every  facility  were  not  given  them 
to  proceed  with  their  work  and  to  do 
themselves  justice. 

TEACHEUS  OE   AlGEICULTUEE. 

Agricultural  education  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  at  the  hands  of  second-rate  and 
sometimes  actually  incompetent  teachers, 
and  also  from  false  prophets  in  the  shape 
of  quasi-scientific  investigators.  Too  often 
has  it  been  the  case  that  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture  has  been  given  by 
men  who  are  not  really  practical,  and  who 
have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  capa- 
city to  entitle  them  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion, whilst  the  science  has  been  taught  by 
men  whose  knowledge  has  been  limited  to 
that  acquired  in  their  laboratories  or, 
worse  still,  from  the  reading  of  looks, 
without  any  practical  work  whatever,  men 
who  have  never  attempted  to  confirm  their 
theories  by  actual  tests,  and  consequently 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  innumer- 
able and  varying  factors  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  'leaiing  with 
such  complexities  as  the  soil,  or  the  animal 
ami  vegetable  life  upon  a  farm.  I  believe 
the  poet  is  credited  with  having  other= 
than  teachers  of  agriculture  in  view  when 
he  wrote: 
"  Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 

Creep   and   intrude  and   climb    into    the 
fold! 

Blind    mouths!     that     scarce     themselves 
know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook  or  have  leam'd  aught  el?e 
the  least 

That    to     the     faithful    herdsman's     art 
belongs!" 


But  the  words  are  perfectly  true  even 
when  taken  bterally.  The  task  which  lies 
before  the  men  who  are  to  act  as  the 
pioneers  of  agricultural  education  in  hrcuth 
Africa  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  tor 
in  the  first  place  they  have  to  deal  \rith 
a  most  difficult  country,  about  which 
really  very  little  is  known,  and  wjiere  .igii- 
culture  has  been  practised  in  a  most;  pnr.n- 
tive  manner.  A  recent  writer  has  airily  re- 
marked: "What  is  wanted  for  i:~outh  Atrica 
is  a  South  African  e-lition  of  '  Freaius 
Elements  of  Agriculture''*;  but  ro  vvi-ite 
such  a  book  at  the  pr^ent  time  would  be 
absolutely  impossible,  for  I. he  good  reason 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  matter  avail- 
able to  enable  one  to  do  s-i,  and  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  men  at  Mie  College  and 
Experiment  Station  wiU  be  to  accumu- 
late the  data  needed  to  compile  i^uch  a 
book,  for  when  they  are  able  to  do  that, 
and  not  until,  will  they  be  able  to  impart 
instruction  with  full  profit  and  assurance. 

In  the  second  place  thej-  have  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  farmers.  Farmers  the 
Avorld  over  are  apt  to  be  distrustful  of 
strangers  and  of  book  learning,  they  have 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  lad  can  learn 
anything  likely  to  be  of  value  to  him  as  a 
prospective  farmer  except  on  a  farm,  and 
they  are  afraid  that  life  at  college,  with  its 
elaborate  buildings  and  equipment,  may 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  lad,  and  tend  to 
make  him  idle  and  to  fill  his  head  with 
useless  and  extravagant  ideas;  further, 
they  are  inclined  to  resent  any  efforts  to 
instruct  them  or  their  sons  as  a  reflection 
upon  their  own  ability  and  methods,  and 
to  severely  criticise  the  expenditure  oi 
public  money  upon  such  objects. 

The  South  African  farmers  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule — indeed,  in  some  res- 
pects they  are  harder  to  deal  with  than 
most,  for  they  know  the  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  contended  against,  and,  as  a 
result  of  dearly-bought  experience,  have 
learned  to  guard  against  or  avoid  many  of 
them;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  be- 
haviour of  certain  newcomers — who,  know- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  farming  either  in 
South  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  after  dis- 
paraging their  primitive  methods  and  lack 
of  enterprise,  have  gaily  set  out  to  show 
the  colonials  how  to  do  it,  and  before  very 
long  have  had  either  to  imitate  them  or 
relinquish  all  ideas  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood— has  given  rise  to  a  poor  opinion  of 
imported  farmers,  and  strengthened  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
farm  in  South  Africa,  or  indeed  to  know 
anything  about  farming,  who  is  not  an  old 
resident   in   the   country. 

In  the  third  place,  they  have  to  under- 
take   the  responsibility   of     advising     and 
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training  young  men  and  others  who  come 
out  here  with  a  view  to  settling  in  the 
country  and  making  it  their  home,  and 
who  usually  can  ill  afford  to  make  a  false 
start  or  lose  any  of  their  slender  capital. 
Therefore  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  first  instructors  should  possess  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  addition 
be  aiile  to  rapidly  familiarise  themselves 
with  their  new  surroundings,  and  also  pos- 
sess the  insight  to  know  what  is  required 
and  the  judgment  to  know  what  is  feasible; 
further,  they  must  be  tactful  and  discreet, 
for  any  assumption  of  superiority  on 
their  part  would  be  quickly  and  properly 
resented  by  the  farmers,  and  anj^  unsound 
or  impracticable  suggestions,  or  even  dis- 
plaj"s  of  ignorance,  on  points  *f  practice 
will  soon  cause  them  to  forfeit  the  con- 
fiaence  of  the  farmers  and  of  their 
classes. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  men  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  various  branches 
of  agricultural  education,  but  of  in- 
ferior calibre  to  those  whom  I  have  in 
views,  might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  in  elementary  and  technical 
classes  when  acting  under  direction,  and 
in  concert  with  a  carefully  prepared  sys- 
tem of  education,  but  such  mpu  Avould  be 
quite  unable  to  devise  a  scheme,  and  if 
agricultural  education  were  left  in  then- 
hands,  one  of  two  things  would  assuredly 
happen,  either  a  very  inadequate  educa- 
tion would  be  provided,  or  the  whole 
system  would  fall  into  disrepute  and 
gradually  flicker  out. 

Whereas  by  commencing  at  the  top, 
and  obtaining  persons  of  experience  and 
breadth  of  view,  competent  to  organise 
and  direct  all  forms  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  suc- 
cess   would    almost    certainly    follow. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  a  bad  start,  and  with  a  clean 
sheet  before  us  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  to  begin  badly  and  to  handicap  the 
movement  at  its  very  inception;  to  grade 
up  is  always  difficult,  and  without  a  de- 
finite plan,  almost  impossible;  but  by 
starting  on  a  high  level,  these  difficulties 
would  be  avoided,  as  I  mentioned  in  mj' 
introductory  remarks,  all  forms  of  agricul- 
tural education  are  urgently  required;  we 
need  education  of  the  very  highest  type 
to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  brightest 
lads,  the  elect  of  the  rising  generation 
who,  later  on,  will  be  invaluable  as  in- 
vestigators, teachers,  and  administrators, 
and  upon  whose  leadership  the  future  ot 
the    country   will   largely    depend. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  cater  for 
the    rank    and    file,    for    those    who    from 


lack  of  natural  gifts,  or  by  reason  of 
their  not  being  able  to  afi'ord  the  time, 
are  unable  to  take  the  complete  course. 
These  will  include  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  the  one  hand,  and 
children  at  elementary  schools  on  the 
other;  and  the  first  class  require  darect 
/  and  immediate  assistance — how  to  cope 
with  the  different  pests,  how  to  recuper- 
ate the  soil,  how  to  improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  produce,  and  so  on, 
the  emphasis  being  laid  on  tb-^  ■"now. 
rather  than  on  the  "why,"  though,  ot 
course,  the  reasons  for  the  various  opera- 
tions should  be  explained  as  fully  as  cir- 
cumstances admit;  whilst  the  education 
given  to  school  children  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  enlighten  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  as  to  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  practice  of  agriculture,  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing animal  and  plant  life,  and  by  incul- 
cating a  love  of  farming  and  gardening 
to  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  land. 
THE  IDEAL  TRAINING- 

When  speaking  of  the  ideal  training,  i 
have  in  mind  the  complete  courses  given 
at  one  or  other  of  the  first-rate  Agricul- 
tural colleges  in  France,  Germany,  or 
Denmark,  or  in  the  United  States  ot 
America,  and  when  referring  to  the  short 
technical  course,  the  special  courses  given 
to  farmers  on  such  subjects  as  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  foods  and  feeding, 
veterinary  science,  fruit  growing  market 
gardening,  blacksmithing  and  carpentry, 
etc.,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  operation  at 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricultur?  at 
Madison,  at  Amea  in  Iow.a,  and  at  Cor- 
nell, where  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  them,  .n.nd  where,  tbey  have  prnv(;rt 
most  helpful  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. As  regards  agricultural  education 
in  elementary  schools,  we  should  probably 
have  to  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Italy  with  its  school-gardens,  or  France 
Avith  its  experimental  plots,  or  to  Amer- 
ica   or    Canada. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  to  com- 
'bdne  the  thoroughness  and  precision  ot 
the  Old  World  with  the  enterprise  and 
elasticity    of    the    New. 

As  with  the  staff,  so  with  the  equip- 
ment, as  far  as  possible  let  it  be  of  the 
very  best. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  agricultural 
education,  in  countries  like  those  already 
referred  to,  where  it  has  attained  the 
greatest  success,  is  the  extreme  care 
taken  to  provide  facilities  for  teaching 
and  investigation ;  so  elaborate  are  the  pro- 
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visions  made,  and  so  regardless  of  ex- 
ipense,  that  to  the  inexperienced  they  sa- 
vour of  the  extravagant  and  absurd.  Yet 
their  value  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by   results. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  Jn 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  college  buildings,  laboratories, 
and  ■workshops  arc  often  magnificent,  com- 
prising all  the  apparatus  and  devices  which 
science  or  experience  can  suggest  for  ren- 
dering them  effective  aiid  complete.  The 
idea  actuating  the  authorities  in  these 
countries  is  the  one  recognised  by  all 
sound  educationalists,  viz.,  that  a  youth 
has  but  a  limited  time  in  which  to  equip 
himself  for  his  career  in  life,  and  chat  it 
is  of  paramount  importance,  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  State,  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  every  facilitj-  for  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  that  time.  In 
fact,  they  appreciate  the  potentialities  of" 
youth,  and  are  prepared  to  do  their  best 
to  develop  them  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  colleges  might  be  small  at 
first,  but  this  would  not  be  an  unmixed 
evil  in  a  new  country  like  this,  as  it 
would  afford  the  professors  opportunities 
of  looking  around  and  of  getting  them- 
selves somewhat  established  before  becom- 
ing fully  absorbed  in  their  duties.  Later 
on  as  the  opportunities  pi'esenteed  to  stu- 
dents became  known,  a  steadj-  and.  in- 
creasing flow  would  be  obtained  ;  of  this 
I    feel    convinced. 

A  WOUD  OF  WARNING. 

A  word  of  warning  is  necessary  here, 
w'hether  the  students  be  few  or  many, 
equally  good  provisions  must  be  made  for 
doing  them  justice;  that  is  to  say,  the 
equipment  and  quality  of  the 
staff  should  be  just  as  good 
for  a  few  as  for  a  number,  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  only  a  small  number 
at  first  should  not  be  made  an  excuse 
for  allocating  all  sorts  of  subjects  and 
duties  to  very  few  instructors;  in  other 
forms  of  higher  education  no  one  would 
dream  of  this,  but  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion such  proceedings  have  been  too  fre- 
quently adopted  in  the  past-  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  v>%y  a  greater  suc- 
cess has  not  been  attained  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Cape  Colony  is  because 
the  subject  was  not  treated  seriously 
enough,  the  instruction  being  impnrted 
partly  by  resident  lecturers  who.  having 
too  many  subjects  to  deal  with,  could  not 
do  full  justice  to  any.  and  partly  by  pro- 


fessors from  other  institutions  who  wer& 
mainly  concerned  with  subjects  other 
than  agriculture,  or  who  were  so  fully  oc- 
cupied with  other  duties  that  they  could, 
not  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  stu- 
dents . 

In  a  speech  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
cently delivered  at  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity, he  quoted  some  remarks  of  Pasteur's 
to  the  eft'ect  that  "If  primary  and  sa 
condai-y  education  are  to  be  made  to 
flow  as  great  rivers,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
concerned  about  the  source — that  is  to 
say,  higher  education.  Such  instruction 
must  always  be  reserved  for  a  small  num- 
ber, but  it  is  upon  this  small  number 
and  upon  the  elect  that  the  prosperity 
and  ultimate  supremacy  of  a  ueople  de- 
pend." 

This  is  sound  advice,  and  is  .!ust  as  ap- 
plicable to  agricultural  as  to  other  educa- 
tion. 

Another  erroneous  idea  prevailing 
amongst  same  people  is  that  short  courses,^ 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  more  tech- 
nical forms  of  agricultural  education,  do 
not  require  such  i'-ighly  qualified  in- 
structors or  such  elaborate  equipment  as 
hig'her  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  not  altogether  correct.  True, 
with  short  courses,  the  instruction  is  sim- 
ple and  direct,  but  having  regard  to  the 
class  of  students  and  to  the  limited 
amount  of  time  at  their  disposal,  the  edu- 
cation must  be  accompanied  with  abun- 
dant illustrations  and  ample  opportunities 
for  practical  work,  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  popular  lectures  and  short  courses 
often  require  more  apparatus  and  more 
preparation  than  longer  courses,  which 
can  be  taken  more  slowly  and  more  thor- 
oughly. The  dairy  class,  for  instance, 
must  have  a  thoroughly  complete  and  up- 
to-date  dairy  to  work  in,  where  milk  can 
be  handled  and  converted  into  butter  or 
cheese  according  to  the  latest  and  best 
methods.  The  stock  judging  class  "vrdi 
require  typical  specimens  of  the  best  va- 
rieties of  live  stock,  and  so  on. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  adopt  it 
in  its  entirety  at  first;  but  I  feel  sure 
the  principles  are  correct,  and  on  no  ac- 
count should  they  be  lost  sight  of.  I  realise 
that  the  expense  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  system  such  as  that  outlined 
would  be  considerable,  but  all  education 
is  expensive,  and  education  is  and  must 
be  particularly  so,  for  it  deals  with  such 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  both  sciences 
and  arts,  and  calls  for  such  a  number  of 
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instructors,  and  such  an  extensive  and 
elaborate  equipment  in  the  way  jf  build- 
ings, live  stock  and  iin,plements,  and  scien- 
tific apipliances,  which  are  not.  only  costly 
in  the  firsc  instance,  but  need  continually 
adding  to,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

THE  FIXAXCIAL  QUESTION. 
In  South  Africa  where  a  commence- 
ment has  to  be  made  upon  the  bare  veld, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  whole  system  has  to 
be  built  up,  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  a  grea*-  deal  of  money  will  be 
required,  but  after  all  the  real  question  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  required,  a.s  whether  the  invest- 
ment will  be  a  sound  one.  On  the  con- 
trinent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  Canada  monej^  has 
been  spent  freelj-,  almost  lavishly,  on  sys^ 
terns  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, and  the  experience  of  the  last 
half  century  has  proved  the  wi?^dom  of 
the  outlay. 

The  Germans  discovered  long  aoo  that 
scientific  research  and  education  cost 
monej',  but  they  also  found  out,  to  quote 
a  recent  article  from  "The  Tim^s,"  "that 
money  intelligently  applied  to  the  scien- 
tific guidance  of  industry  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  in  the  world-'" 

Discoveries  of  scientific  men  maj^  mean 
the  saving  of  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
countrj',  by  increasing  production  or  re- 
ducing the  cost,  or  possibly  by  putting  to 
profitable  use  vast  tracts  of  fountrj'^  now 
lying  idle  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
plagues  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the 
same  way,  the  value  of  an  educated  agri- 
cultural population  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated, and  to  fully  appreciate  it  we  have 
to  recall  the  vast  changes  wrought  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  by  the 
£3-stematic  training  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  farmers  themselves  have  ot- 
ten  proved  most  unsparing  critics  of 
money  spent  on  agricultural  education 
and  research,  particularly  when  any  of 
the  funds  for  supporting  such  are  derived 
from  public  revenue,  so  we  must  not  be 
unprepared  for  a  certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism here,  though  I  cannot  think  it  will 
be  very   severe  or  very  long  maintained. 

In  the  Xew  World  there  has  been  a 
happy  combination  of  State  and  individual 
effort  in  endowing  and  supporting  agri- 
cultural education  and  research.  The 
Morell  and  Hatch  Acts  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  lands  and  of  the  Federal  revenues 
were  definitelv  set   aside  for  the  purposes 


specified,  have  proved  of  immense  service, 
and  so  has  the  munificence  of  private 
benefactors. 

To  take  the  most  recent  of  many  simili: 
instances.  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  has  re- 
cently given  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  for  es- 
tablishing and  endowing  an  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station  in  Canada, 
with  the  idea  of  rendering  it  the  most 
complete  in  the  world;  and  at  Pusa,  in 
India,  Lord  Curzon  has  lately  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, at  which  the  Government  proposa 
to  obtain  the  most  highly  qualified  scien- 
tific and  practical  agriculturalists  avail- 
able, and  to  provide  for  research  in  the 
laboratories,  experiments  in  the  field,  and 
instruction  in  the  class  rooms.  Towards 
the  cost  of  the  college,  Mr.  Henry 
Phipps.  an  .American  millionaire, 
generously  contributed  £30,000— a  gift 
which  really  enabled  the  Government  to 
erter  upon  the  undertaking. 

A  TRAXSVAAL  POLICY. 

As  regards  the  Transvaal,  the  present 
time  appears  to  be  very  opportune  for 
pressing  the  matter;  the  counciy  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  financially,  and  we 
are  busily  exploiting  our  mineral  wealth  ; 
and  it  is  surely  important  that  agricul- 
ture, upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try will  ultimately  depend,  should  be 
placed  upon  a  sound  footing  before  the 
minerals— Avhich  are  really  our  capital- 
are  exhausted. 

Sir  Percy  Firzpatnick  realised  the  im- 
portance of  technical  education  in  agri- 
culture as  in  other  Arts  and  industries 
and  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  provi- 
sion for  the  same  when  he  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  the  Transvaal  Legis- 
lative Council  to  allocate  the  profits  M^hlch 
might  accrue  to  the  State  from  diamond 
mining  to  that  purpose.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  of  the  Council  regarded  it  as 
a  somewhat  impracticable  innovation, 
and  doubted  the  wisdom  of  endowing 
State  institutions,  so  the  matter  was 
shelved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  endow- 
ment of  some  kind  is  most  desirable  in 
the  case  of  institutions  devoted  to  higher 
education  and  research.  It  inspires  a 
feeling  3f  confidence  and  stability,  and  the 
governing  body  realising  that  they  have 
definite  funds  to  draw  upon  are  able  to 
proceed  upon  sound  lines  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep  without  any 
necessity  for  undue  haste  or  constant 
efforts  to  justify  their  existence,  both  of 
which  are  inimical  to  good  work. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  something  to 
be    done,    and    I  am  sure  that  an  expres- 
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sion  of  opinion  from  this  Association  on 
the  subject  would  carry  great  weight  and 
would  be  of  immense  assiistance  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  subject  and  placing 
it  upon  a  proper  basis. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
policy  which  I  think  might  well  be  adopt- 
ed here.  I  have  not  attempted  to  enter 
into  details,  to  specify  the  different  forms 
of  instruction,  or  to  discuss  their  curri- 
cula. 

AVith  regard  to  the  complete  or  college 
courses,  I  would  say  let  the  instruction 
be  as  liberal  as  possible.  In  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  agi'i- 
culture  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
enlarge  the  mental  horizon  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  I  would  include  such  subjects 
as  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  of  agri- 
cultural worthies,  a  study  of  agricultural 
literature,  a  review  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Governments  of  the  various  coun- 
tries in  the  world  to  assist  agriculture. 
Moreover,  if  possible,  I  should  like  to 
gee  a  series  of  travelling  scholarships  to 
enable  promising  students  to  spend  a 
year  or  two  in  studying  the  agriculture  of 
other  countries,  and  lastly,  the  moral  vir- 
tues and  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
country  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  for  no  man  can  farm  really 
well  unless  he  loves  the  land  he  tills. 

When  discussing  agricultural  education 
with  persons  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject  very  deeply,  one  is  constantly 
met  with  the  remark  that  the  education 
given  at  colleges  is  too  theoretical,  and 
that  what  is  wanted  is  something  more 
practical.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  both  science  and  practice  are  urgent- 
ly required,  and  that  in  a  complete  sj'stem 
of  agricultural  education  the  one  cannot 
be  divorced  from  the  other,  for  science,  or, 
in  other  Avords,  an  understanding  of  the 
laAvs  of  nature,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  practice  is  based,  and  if  real  pro- 
gress is  to  be  made  it  Avill  be  by  a  better 
understanding  of  those  laAvs;  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  science  as  well 
as  of  the  practice  of  agriculture  will  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  earn 
a  living  and  to  advance  the 
art  than  the  man  whose  knowledge  is 
confined  to  practice  alone.  Further,  the 
mental  training  involved  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  tending  as 
it  does  to  habits  of  precision,  of  observa- 
tion and  deduction,  is,  in  itself  a  most 
valuable  asset,  and  must  be  peculiarly  use- 
ful to  men  like  farmers,  Avho  are  daily  en- 
gaged   in   Avrestling  Avith    nature,    as    Avell 


as  competing  with  their  fellows. 

It  has  been  Avell  said  that  "science  is 
the  golden  guide  star  of  practice;  AA^thout 
dt  there  hi  nothing  but  a  blind  groping 
in  the  unbounded  realm  of  possibilities," 
and  I  do  not  think  a  better  illustration  of 
my  meaning  than  this,  the  motto  of  a 
society  of  brewers  in  Germany,  could  well 
be  given. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  refer 
V'ery  briefly  to  a  few  points  intimately 
connected  with  agricultural  education 
which  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon, 
but  upon  which  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  this  association  would  be  wel- 
comed. 

UNDER  WHICH  DEPARTMENT  ? 

One  important  question  is  :  "  Under 
A-hich  department  of  State  should  Agri- 
cultural Education  be  vested?"  Should  it 
be  entrusted  to  the  Education  Department 
or  to  the  Agricultural  Department  ? 
Personally  I  am  in  favour  of  agricultural 
education  being  as  intimately  associated 
Avith  the  Agricultural  Department  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  agricultural  education  be 
carried  on  by  State  funds— with  the  ex- 
ception, possibly,  of  nature  study  and 
elementary  agriculture  forming  part  of  the 
cur»^ieulum  of  rural  schools — should  be 
controlled  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. A  study  of  agricultural  adminis- 
tration in  other  countries  has  led  me 
to  this  conclusion.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  in  close  touch  Avith  the  farm- 
ers, it  has  the  control  of  the  experimental 
farms  and  stations  and  it  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientists  on  its  staff,  all  working 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  viz.,  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  so  it  appears 
to  be  highly  desirable  that  as  close  rela- 
tions as  possible  should  exist  between  the 
three  branches,  administration,  research, 
and  education. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  Avhich  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  discussing 
agricultural  education  and  research  as 
applied  to  the  Colonies,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  Colonies  like  those  of  South 
Africa,  where,  hitherto,  not  much  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  scientific  Avork, 
and  which,  in  consequence  are  indifferent- 
ly provided  with  institutions  affording 
facilities  for  research,  or  AAdth  men  cap- 
able of  conducting  the  same,  and  that  is 
where  can  the  necessary  work  be  most 
effectively  and  profitably  performed.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  problems  which 
could  be  dealt  with  more  economically 
and  better  by  eminent  specialists 
in      their      elaborately      equipped    labor- 
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atones  in  Europe  than  here,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  -work  should  be 
performed  locally,  of  that  1  feel  sure;  for 
not  only  will  the  experts  employed  find  it 
more  convenient  to  study  the  various 
problems  on  the  spot,  Tvhere  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  material  always  at 
hand,  and  where  they  can  make  observa- 
tions and  experiments  under  natural  con- 
ditions, but  there  is  the  personal  element 
to  be  considered  also,  and  we  need  the 
inspiring  and  invigorating  influence  of 
eminent  scientists  conducting  investiga- 
tions in  our  midst. 

The  question  of  education  is  more  diffi- 
cult. Should  a  lad  who  intends  settling  m 
the  Colonies  receive  a  portion  or  the 
■\rliole  of  his  education  at  Home  before 
rroceeding  thither,  or  should  he  emigrate 
rirst  and  receive  his  technical  training  in 
the  Colony  of  his  adoption?  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  both 
courses,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  lad  would  be  well  advised  to 
obtain  a  sound  training  at  Home  before 
proceeding  to  the  Colonies.  The  scientific 
portion  of  his  education  can  be  acquired 
jast  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  at  Home 
than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  also  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  a  lad  to  know  something  of 
British  agriculture,  not  that  the  methods 
of  the  British  farmer  are  by  any  means 
applica»ble  to  the  Colonies  in  their  en- 
tirety, but  because  of  the  value  of  the 
training,  for  an  acquaintance  Avith  the 
methods  of  the  best  farmers  and  with  the 
best  livestock  in  the  world  cannot  fail 
to  be  beneficial. 

Colonists,  with  their  large  tracts  of  land 
and  sanguine  temperaments,  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  casual  and  easy-going,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  methodical  habits  of  a 
good  tj'pe  of  British  farmer,  Avibh  his 
shrewd  dealings  and  careful  calculations 
as  to  what  will  or  will  not  pay  Jiim,  and 
his  close  application  to  business  and  at- 
tention to  details,  should  prove  a  valuable 
corrective. 

Later  on,  when  the  lad  arrives  in  the 
Colonies,  he  would  do  well  to  spend  a 
year  or  two  on  one  of  the  Government 
farms,  in  order  to  complete  his  training 
and  to  gain  an  insight  into  local  condi- 
tions before  commencing  to  farm  on  his 
own  account. 

Ageiin,  it  is  not  ad%'isable  to  send  lads 
to  the  Colonies  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
the  interval  which  would  elapse  between 
their  leaving  school  and  going  abroad 
could  not  well  be  better  employed  than 
in  the  manner  indicated.  Am  error  into 
which  lads  who  propose  to  farm  in  the 
Colonies  frequently  fall,  and  which  should 
be  most  sedulously  guarded  against,  is  the 


idco  that  science,  or  indeed  a  mental  train- 
ing of  any  kind,  will  not  be  of  much  benefit 
abroad.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case., 
for  though  competition  is  not  so  severe 
abroad  as  at  Home  and  there  is  infinitely 
more  scope,  yet  farming  is  often  more 
difficult  and  uncertain,  for  in  the  Colonies 
a  man  is  faced  with  all  sorts  of  new  and 
unexpected  problems.  His  neighbours,  if 
he  has  anj%  are  probably  in  much  the 
same  predicament  as  himself,  and  there 
are  no  opportunities  such  as  exist  in  the 
older  countries  of  benefiting  from  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  farmers  who  have 
the  experience  of  centuries  to  guide  them, 
therefore  he  is  thrown  far  more  upon  his 
oivn  resources  than  he  would  be  at  Home, 
and  with  less  chance  of  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. This  being  so,  ihe  can  scarcely  be  too 
well  equipped  for  the  work  he  has  to  per- 
form. 

One  other  remark  and  I  have  finished. 
That  is  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
teachers  for  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the 
Colonies,  and  of  officers  for  Colonial  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  men  qualified  to  fill  such  posi- 
tions is  great,  and  frequently  one  of  two 
things  happens:  either  an  unsuitable  man 
from  the  Homeland  is  appointed,  with  the 
result  that  a  department  is  seriously  ham- 
pered or  discredited  thereby;  or  a  selec- 
tion has  to  be  made  from  abroad.  I  am 
not  speaking  without  experience,  for  1 
could  give  many  examples  in  support  of 
my  argument  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
has  been  caused  to  agricultural  adminis- 
tration and  education  in  the  Colonies  by 
the  sending  out  of  inexperienced  and  un- 
suitable men  from  Great  Britain. 

That  there  is  a  need  of  good  men  to  fiU 
various  positions  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partments of  our  Colonies  I  feel  sure,  and 
also  believe  that  the  demand  will  cont'nu« 
and  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease.  Cannot  some  steps  be  taken  to 
improve  matters  and  to  supply  the  want? 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  necessary  is  a 
sort  of  Xoi-mal  College  or  Institute  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  investigators,  ai3d 
some  system  of  scholarships  wherebj'  se- 
lected men  could  be  sent  abroad  for  a  i  ear 
or  two  to  gain  experience  in  agrieult'iral 
administration,  education,  or  research,  and 
so  qualify  for  Colonial  ser\ace.  At  the 
present  time  it  commonly  happens  that 
men  coming  out  to  the  Colonies  have 
neither  the  general  knowledge  to  fit  them 
for  administrative  posts,  nor  tne  dotaUed 
knowledge  to  quafify  them  for  portions  as 
specialists. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  ajuin  apoic- 
gise  for  a  paper  on  so  hackneyed  a  iheme 
as  agricultural  education,  .mi  it  is  only  its 
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importance  to  South   Africa   tliat   I'as  in- 
duced me  to  read  it. 

Starting  as  we  are  at  ;>  iieriod  when 
agricultural  education  ha;  alreidy  been  .n 
Vdgue  in  many  countries  fov  i  eon>:^idu-abl^ 
time,  and  where  it  has  attained  a  great 
measure  of  perfection,  we  thereby  possess 
distinct  advantages,  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities oflfered  of  benefiting  "rom  the  ex- 
perience of  these  countries,  of  imitating 
their  successes  and  of  avoiding  their 
failures;    but    the    responsibility  is   corres- 


pondingly heavy,  for  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  see  that  we  do  this  and  that  we  do 
not  waste  time  and  money  in  floundering 
about  and  committing  mistakes  which 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  lessons 
fully  assimilated;  and  it  is  because  we 
vidsh  to  benefit  by  your  counsel  and  also 
by  the  impetus  which  a  pronouncementt 
from  you  in  favour  of  the  movement  will 
assuredly  give,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
address  you. 
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NECESSARY    FOR    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


By  T.  R.  SIM,  F.L.S.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Natal. 


Forestal  education  is  a  public  require- 
ment rather  than  a  public  demand  in 
.South  Africa,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  bearing  on  the  prosperity  ot 
the  community  being  as  yet  realised  by 
ievr.  This  importance  arises  out  of  the 
need  for  afforestation  and  the  difficulty  ot 
obtaining  suitably  trained  men  to  carry  it 
out.  With  onl3'  2i  per  cent,  of  area  under 
forest,  as  compared  with  20  to  £0  per  c<enr. 
in  other  countries,  and  Avith  timber  im- 
ports exceeding  £1,000,000  value  per  an- 
num, while  the  available  supplies  abroad 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted,  the  position 
in  South  (Africa  is  ali-eady  sufficiently  seri- 
ous,   and    constantly    becoming    more   so. 

This  demands  that  highlj--skilled  conser- 
vation and  extended  afforestation  receive 
constant  attention  and  be  actively  prose- 
cuted if  a  future  timber  famine  or  at 
least  an  expensive  supply  is  to  be  provided 
against. 

To  proceed  with  such  work  on  haphazard 
lines  is  simply  to  court  failure,  nor  do  im- 
ported men  satisfactorily  meet  the  require- 
ment, manj'  factors  being  entirely  local 
and  met  only  by  local  experience.  The 
imported  trained  forester  must  reside  here 
several  j-ears  before  he  masters  these  local 
factors,  while  he  has  also  to  unlearn  or 
modify  much  learned  abroad  as  essential. 

The  union  of  local  experience  and  scien- 
tific training  has  hitlierto  been  attained 
only  by  the  iew  forest  officers  who  have 
had  part  of  their  education  abroad;  m 
some  cases  such  training  has  been  received 
before  they  took  up  duty  in  .'^outh  Africa, 
in  others  it  has  followed  local  practice, 
the  Cape  Government  having  in  several  in- 
stances assisted,  to  the  extent  of  £200  per 
annum,  in  a  course  at  Cooper's  Hill  College 
extending  to  about  three  years  such  young 
officers  as  gave  sufficient  promise  and  in- 
tended to  return  to  duty  on  completion  of 
the  course. 

It  is   felt   that    the    time    has    now     ar- 


rived Avhen  a  similar  but  more  suitable 
education  should  be  provided  locally,  and 
so  become  attainable  by  and  compulsory  to 
all  higher  forest  officers  in  Government 
service  in  either  Colony,  and  also  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form  be  open  to  all 
interested. 

The  more  extensive  indigenous  forests 
are  situated  on  Ci'own  lands;  what  forest 
land  has  been  alienated  is  mostly  in  com- 
paratively small  holdings,  and  more  or  less 
worked  out,  so  the  respective  Governments 
are  the  most  deeply  interested  parties  in 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  indigenous 
forest.  Also  in  regard  to  afforestation  the 
respective  Governments  must  do  a  large 
share  of  the  work,  since  the  production  oi 
a  timber-crop  takes  so  many  years  that  it 
can  be  carried  out  better  as  a  national 
duty  than  as  a  private  enterprise,  while 
the  return  usually  yielded  also  .supports 
that  position.  But  whether  forestry  be 
undertaken  bj-  public  or  by  private  enter- 
prise, skilled  management  is  equally  neces- 
sary, and  thus  far  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain. 

In  Gape  Colonj^  forestry  in  some  form 
has  been  in  Aogue  ever  since  the  first  occu- 
pation bj'  the  Netherlands  East  India 
Company  in  1652,  though  it  is  only  during 
the  past  thirty  j'ears  that  action  worthy  of 
the  name  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  service  is  still  open  to 
much  improvement,  especiallj-  in  the  mat- 
ter of  training  young  officers.  In  the  other 
South  African  Colonies  the  forest  sub- 
departments  are  only  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  in  each  case  a  Cape  forest  officer 
has  organised  the  service. 

The  widely-extended  sphere  of  action 
thus  incurred,  the  increased  public  interest 
thereby  created,  the  increased  demand  for 
trained  men,  and  the  increased  liability  to 
practise  too  closelj^  without  adaptation  to 
varying  circumstances  render  it  all  the 
more  urgently  necessar}^  that  forestal  edu- 
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cation  should  be  taken  dn  hand  and  worked 
on  lines  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  South  Aifrica  as  a  whole,  for 
in  this  matter  parochialism  is  distinctly  to 
be  avoided.  The  subject  assumes  iour 
phases,  each  requiring  separate  treatment, 
viz.,  the  forestal  education  of  (1)  the  pub- 
lic, (2)  the  farmer,  (3)  the  forester,  and 
(4)   the  forest  officer. 

(1)    THE   FORESTAL   EDUCATION   OF 
THE  PUBLIC. 

From  an  attitude  entirely  improvident, 
bent  only  on  the  realisation  of  wbatever 
timber  or  fuel  was  immediately  available 
Avithout  a  thought  as  to  where  to-morrow's 
supply  would  come  from,  there  has  been 
going  on  a  slow  but  steady  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  towards  national  as  well  a.s  pri- 
vate foresight  and  provision  for  the  futur-^-. 

The  effect  of  tree-planting  on  ciunate, 
public  health,  agriculture,  esthetics  and 
landscape,  as  well  as  its  eventual  erfect 
upon  the  cost  of  bouse-building,  fuel,  and 
domestic  requirements,  has  come  fnore  and 
more  under  public  attention,  wbile  *he 
larger  questions  of  sleeper  supply  and 
heavy  timber  production  have  led  to  the  re- 
cent formation  of  a  forestry  sub-department 
in  each  Colony.  The  propagation  of  this 
more  enlightened  view  by  example  as  well 
as  by  precept  is  the  privilege  of  every 
leader  of  public  opinion,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  those  in  charge 
of  forestry  in  the  respective  Colonies.  Un- 
popular as  conservation  must  always  be 
when  first  introduced  into  forest  districts 
where  licence  has  previously  been  un- 
checked, and  easy  as  it  is  to  wreck  the 
reputation  of  a  department  by  too  much 
officialdom,  it  is  still  possible  by  tact  and 
care,  and  especially  with  the  aid  of  affores- 
tation, to  introduce  and  establish  a  new 
regime  in  which  the  public  are  not  only  in- 
terested, but  enthusiastic.  Such  a  trans- 
formation has  actually  taken  place  during 
recent  years  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To  educate  the  public  up  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  of  conservation  of 
existing  supplies  and  formation  of  new 
supplies  by  afforestation  is  a  work  in  which 
actual  demonstration,  expert  advice,  corre- 
spondence, essays  and  lectures,  by  those 
capable  of  teaching,  form  important  fea- 
tures, and  do  much  to  change  apathy  and 
improAadence  in  this  matter  into  enthusias- 
tic interest  and  support,  and  render  pos- 
sible the  further  education  mentioned  un- 
der the  next  three  heads. 

Lord  Milner,  in  his  farewell  speech  when 
leaving  the  Transvaal,  advised  arousing 
such  an  interest  in  foi'estrj^  as  would  pre- 


vent its  being  retrenched  out  of  exist- 
ence or  seriously  crippled  during  the  next 
period  of  depression.  The  forestal  educa- 
tion of  the  public  should  aim  at  securing 
this  and  much  more,  and  must  be  unre- 
mittingly carried  on. 

(2)  THE  FORESTAL  EDUCATION   OF 

THE  FARMER. 
In  these  days,  when  technical  educa- 
tion is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  and 
when  agriculture  is  recognised  as  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  such  tuition  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  sub-conti- 
nent, the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
Agricultural  Schools  or  Colleges  in  each. 
Colony,  each  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  an  experiment  or  demonstration  farm, 
is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  is  being, 
arranged.  Until  leclmical  education  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  an  agricul- 
tural student  to  take  agriculture  as  a, 
course  at  such  school  or  college,  his  educa- 
tion in  forestry  is  unnatural;  when,  how- 
ever, that  comes  about  no  Colony  can 
afford  to  ignore  elementary  forestry  in  such, 
a  school,  and  no  agricultural  student 
should  omit  taking  such  a  course  if  it  be 
available. 

A  training  as  complete  as  that  of  a 
forest  officer  is  seldom  necessary;  what  is 
necessary  is  a  training  sufficient  to  de- 
velop powers  of  observation  and  to  make 
the  student  sufficiently  familiar  with 
kinds  and  methods  to  allow  him  in  after 
life  to  intelligently  arrange,  plant,  protect, 
handle  and  appreciate  such  trees  as  his 
farm  or  estate  requires,  whether  these 
form  timber  plantations,  fuel  plantations, 
wattle  plantations,  shelter  belts,  landscape 
effects,  or  homestead  adornment- 
Glasses  in  afforestation,  sylviculture  and 
horticulture  are  all  that  are  necessary  in 
addition  to  what  is  required  for  agricul- 
ture, or  these  may  be  grouped  under  one 
subject — forestry. 

If  a  farmer  intends  devoting  his  farm, 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  to  forestry, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  him  to  take  the 
same  course  of  instruction  as  is  here  pre- 
scribed for  the  higher  forest  officer. 

(3)  THE   FORESTAL   EDUCATION   OF 

THE  FORESTER. 
In  Government  service  the  forester 
acts  under  the  higher  forcLst  officer, 
on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration and  control;  his  educational 
and  social  standard,  as  well  as  his  salary, 
is  consequently  on  a  different  plane.  His 
forestal  education  cannot  be  too  high,  but 
unfortunately  is  meantime  often  too  low, 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  frequently  re- 
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quiring  recruits  of  mature  age  to  be  placed 
at  once  in  charge  of  stations  and  entrusted 
with  duties  entirely  new  to  them.  The 
training  of  young  foresters  has 
thus  far  been  simply  by  practice 
as  assistants  either  in  nursery  and 
afforestation  work,  or  in  conservation  and 
realisation  work,  or  in  both,  and  without 
any  literature.  That  training  is  excellent, 
80  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  limited  in  its 
purview,  and  dependent  altogether  on  the 
officer  or  officers  under  Avhom  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

What  best  meets  his  case  is  a  local  and 
inexpensive  education,  consisting  of  a  two 
3'ears'  course  at  an  agricultural  school,  in 
Avhich  he  takes,  in  so  far  as  his  ability 
will  allow,  the  subjects  taught  for  agricul- 
ture, but  substitutes  forestry  for  agricul- 
ture, and  has  his  whole  outdoor  time  de- 
voted to  actual  practice  and  demonstration 
in  forestry  under  close  supervision-  This 
gives  a  sufficient  grounding  to  allow  him 
intelligently  to  follow  orders  and  profit  by 
experience  after  he  is  appointed  to  a  sta- 
tion; it  also  requires  that  the  school  be 
situated  amidst  forestal  and  plantation 
siirroundings,  or  within  easy  reach  of  these 
(the  forestal  instructor  having  charge  of 
these  forests),  and  by  preference  it  should 
be  undertaken  locally  by  each  Colony,  but 
with  an  endeavour  at  conformity  of  stand- 
ard and  an  arrangement  that  the  last  three 
months  be  interchangeable  from  one  Col- 
ony's college  to  another,  in  order  to  Aviden 
experience. 

(4)  THE  FORESTAL  EDUOJiTION  OF 
THE  FOREST  OFFICER. 
Here  comes  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  coming  generation  of  forest 
officers  will  have  in  time  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  existing  forests,  the  de- 
velopment of  afforestation,  the  handling 
of  circumstances  and  difficulties  at 
present  unforseen,  and  the  continued 
education  of  the  public  and  of  the 
forest  service.  A  high  standard  of 
ability  is  therefore  necessary  as  a  minimum, 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  specialised 
course.  Thus  far  a  training  in  the  forest 
schools  of  Europe  or  America  has  been 
undergone  by  the  few  South  African  forest 
officers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
Government  assistance  towards  such  a) 
course,  but  the  larger  number  have  had  no 
such  advantage,  and  have  simply  been 
selected  as  possessed  of  common  sense  and 
general  ability  and  trained  in  the  hard 
school  of  local  experience  without  any 
satisfactory  guide,  aid  or  goal.  Neither 
course  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  ideal 


standard  of  forest  training,  the  former  re- 
quiring adaptation  to  local  conditions  and 
reduction  in  cost,  the  latter  requiring  a 
broader  grasp  and  a  sounder  basis.  Un- 
satisfactory expenditures  have  admittedly 
been  made  in  the  past  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  work,  and  though  local  ex- 
perience is  accumulating,  the  only  safe 
means  of  diffusing  that  experience  and  of 
combining  it  with  well-grounded  education 
is  by  the  establishment  of  one  high-class 
forest  school  for  South  Africa.  The  demand 
is  too  limited  to  admit  of  more;  any  at- 
tempt meantime  to  establish  more  would 
mean  wrecking  all. 

If  started  as  an  isolated  unit  this  scheme 
must  necessarily  be  unduly  expensive;  but 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  general 
scheme  for  a  South  African  teach- 
ing University  or  even  a  good  University 
College,  it  fits  in  well,  and  can  be  worked 
at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Assuming  that  after  passing  matricula- 
tion a  student  undergoes  a  two-year  course 
embracing  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics 
botany,  zoologj',  geology,  and  soils,  meteor- 
ology, including  climatology,  bookkeeping,, 
drawing,  surveying,  elementary  forestry, 
and  possibly  building  construction  and 
mechanics,  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  re- 
quires thus  far  no  subject  which  is  not 
also  otherwise  necessary  in  any  college 
where  arts,  agriculture,  surveying,  phar- 
maceutical chemistrj-,  engineering,  and  a 
first  year's  course  in  medicine  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  A  college  em- 
bracing all  these  is  not  too  am- 
bitious a  scheme  for  either  Colony, 
and  thus  far  there  is  perhaps  no 
reason  why  the  student  should  leave  his 
own  Colony  if  it  possesses  such 
a  college.  But  beyond  this  the  course 
should  include  at  least  other  two  years 
of  more  highly  specialised  work  at  the  one 
South  African  centre,  in  Avhich,  along  -ndth 
further  study  and  jDractical  application  of 
all  these,  a  close  study  of  forestry  in  its 
A'arious  branches  should  be  the  leading 
feature.  During  these  two  years  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  forestry  must  go  hand  in 
hand;  forestal  surroundings,  both  indi- 
genous and  artificial  are  necessary;  a  forest 
museum,  forest  arboretum,  forest  nursery, 
and  forest  laboratory  are  essential,  and 
altogether  these  two  years  require  a  train- 
ing mostly  distinct  from  that  required  by 
any  other  profession,  of  which  the  last  six 
months  should  be  spent  in  practice  in  the 
forests  and  plantations  of  the  various 
South  African  Colonies,  where  S!e\ieral 
branch  establishments  would  be  an  advan- 
tage,   requiring    only    temporary    quarters 
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and  scope  for  practice.  Assuming  that  the 
£rst  two  j-ears'  college  course  already  pro- 
posed is  completed  locally  with  the  ordi- 
nary college  staff,  there  consequently  is 
only  required  one  specialist  in  forestry  to 
complete  this  whole  course.  The  one  ex- 
pert requires,  however,  the  rather  difficult 
qualifications  of  being  possessed  of  highest 
personal  training  combined  Avith  local  ex- 
perience, and  must  devote  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  these  duties  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  indoor  and  the  outdoor  equip- 
ment of  the  establishment. 

In  any  comprehensive  and  well-equipped 
university  college  scheme  the  inclusion  of 
forestry,  therefore,  requires  only  the  addi- 
tion of  one  expert,  but  it  does  require  the 
provision  of  laboratory  equipment  and  of 
forestal  surroundings,  together  with  branch 
establishments  as  already  specified.  Pos- 
sibly these  latter  can  be  supplied  in  each 
Colony  as  part  of  its  forestry  scheme. 

By  such  a  training  as  is  sketched  the 
necessary  science  supports  local  experience 
and  directs  local  action,  bringing  under  re- 
v-iew  whatever  of  foreign  practice  is  appli- 
cable and  pointing  out  the  defects  of  what 
is  suitable  for  another  country  but  unsuit- 
able for  this.  In  a  word,  the  training  is 
the  concentrated  essence  of  Avhat  is  neces- 
sary here,  while  the  demonstration  work 
is  all  in  kinds  and  under  conditions  com- 
mon throughout  South  Africa  without  large 
modification. 

Such  a  course,  ending  in  a  diploma, 
should  qualify  for  entrance  to  Government 
forest  service  in  either  South  African  Col- 
ony as  required,  or  to  the  best  private 
work,  and  be  more  suitable,  more  local  in 
its  nature,  more  easily  obtainable  to  the 
South  African  student,  and  cheaper  than 
anything  meantime  to  be  had- 

It  may  be  less  complete  than  the  courses 
at  Cooper's  Hill,  Tharand,  St.  Petersburg, 
or  other  European  schools,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  great  advance  on  what  has  hitherto 
been  possible  to  the  average  Colonial  stu- 
dent, and  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
many  which  hitherto  has,  through  expense, 
been  confined  to  the  very  few. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  demand  is  too 
small  to  warrant  even  the  scheme  sketched; 


in  other  words,  that  an  output  of  say  a 
dozen  men  per  annum  would  swamp  the 
South  African  market.  In  this  I  do  not 
concur.  Every  Colony  is  meantime  staffed 
in  part  with  untrained  hands  ; 
every  Colonj'^  is  undei'staffed  with 
forest  officers  above  the  rank  of 
forester,  and  a  good  few  of  the 
higher  officers  are  fast  approaching  retire- 
ment age.  Every  Colony  requires  a  vast 
development  of  afforestation  to  meet  its 
own  timber  demand,  and  private  companies 
and  owners  also  realise  that  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  trained  men  without 
local  experience.  South  Africa  is  rapidly 
extending  northward,  and  the  time  must 
soon  arrive  when  forest  ofiicers  trained  in 
South  Africa  will  be  in  demand  and  of 
highest  value  up  to  the  equator  and  even 
beyond. 

The  South  African  teaching  university 
has  still  to  take  form^  but  while  it  is  un- 
der consideration,  and  while  colleges  are 
springing  into  existence  the  subject  of 
fore;stry  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  if  in- 
cluded it  would  probably  be  self-support- 
ing, and  the  formation  of  a  separate  fores- 
try school  might  thereby  be  avoided  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  concerns  the  final  period 
amid  forestal  surroundings. 

Arising  out  of  such  a  scheme  of  com- 
mon tuition  in  forestry  as  is  proposed  for 
the  several  Colonies,  there  Avould  almost 
naturally  evolve  an  interchangeable  service 
between  the  difi^erent  Colonies,  an  idea 
which  has  alreadj-  found  expression  in  the 
Cape  supplj'ing  to  each  of  the  other  Colo- 
nies a  forest  officer  to  advise  concerning 
forestry,  and  another  to  organise  its  forest 
serAace.  This  idea  might  with  advantage 
be  extended  still  further  and  to  all  grades, 
thereby  giving  opportunity  for  the  trained 
men  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  it  occurs,  whether 
he  be  resident  in  the  Colony  or  not,  and 
thereby  make  him  accustomed  to  handle 
new  conditions.  The  further  expansion  of 
ideas  and  comparison  of  experience  by  an 
occasional  conference  of  South  African  offi- 
cers or  the  widening  of  experience  by  in- 
dividual travel  abroad  afterwards  are 
equally  important,  but  hardly  call  for 
treatment  here. 
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In  no  other  profession  of  equal  im- 
portance has  tlie  training  of  its  ad- 
herents received  so  little  consideration 
ivonx  the  hands  of  the  public  as  in 
that  of  architecture.  In  law  and 
medicine  some  qualification  is  re- 
quired before  the  student  is  allowed 
to  practise,  yet  in  architecture, 
■which  equally  concerns  the  health  and 
comfort  of  human  life,  "  anyone  can 
call  himself  an  architect,"  as  recently 
stated  by  a  judge  in  England.  On  this 
account,  the  profession  is  not  held  in 
the  esteem  it  should  be,  and  the  public 
are  not  protected  from  untrained  and 
unqualified  men. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  on  the  mind  and 
life  of  the  people.  If  what  has  been 
said  is  true,  what  an  important  part 
architecture  must  play  in  the  education 
of  the  mind  ;  for  just  as  the  beauties 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  the  artist  con- 
tribute to  our  Avelfare,  so  must  the 
buildings  in  which  we  spend  so  great  a. 
part  of  our  lives,  and  those  on  which 
we  ga7:e  in  our  daily  walks,  have  an  en- 
nobling influence,  if  they  are  places  of 
beauty  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

A  large  section  of  the  public  are  in- 
difTeront  to  architecture,  and  look  upon 
the  architect  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury- 
If  architecture  were  recognised  as  a. 
necessary  part  of  everyone's  training,  it 
would  stimulate  men  to  gi'eater  works, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Rennissance  at 
Florence. 

DEFINITION. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  architec- 
ture is.  Some  consider  it  as  merely  the 
ornamentation  of  buildings — cover  a 
plain  surface  of  a  building  with  orna- 
mentation, and  it  becomes  architec- 
ture. Architecture  mar  be  defined 
as  sound  building,  for  no  building  that 
is  well  built  can  be  without  beauty,  pro- 
portion, and  fitness  for  the  purpose  for 
whicli  it  was  intended.  Ituskin's  well- 
known  definition  of  architecture  is  per- 
haps as  compreliensive  as  any  ;  he  said  : 
"  Architecture   is   the   art  which   so   dis- 


poses and  adorns  the  edifices  raised  by 
man,  for  whatsoever  uses,  that  the  sight 
of  them  may  contribute  to  his  mental 
health,  power  and   pleasure." 

Architecture  is  the  mother  of  all  arts 
and  crafts,  for  the  beginnings  of  archi- 
tecture are  found  in  the  first  habita- 
tions of  man,  which  he  erected  to  shel- 
ter himself  from  the  seasons.  These 
created  a  necessity  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  in  their 
simplest  forms.  As  civilisation  de- 
veloped, and  the  improved  environments 
of  life  demanded  better  homes  and  con- 
ditions of  living,  so  architecture  grew 
and  triumphed.  To  A'iew  it  rightly, 
architecture  is  a  great  art-— a  noble  art 
— an  art  which  speaks  through  centuries 
of  the  character  and  history  of  nations. 
Througli  it  we  learn  of  the  refinements  of 
the  Greeks,  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  religious  aspirations  of  mediae- 
val times. 

VITRUVIUS  AXD  THE  CURRICU- 
LUM. 
The  many  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  architect,  as  enumerated  by  Vitru- 
vius,  cover  a  large  range  of  subjects. 
He  says  : — "Architecture  is  a  science 
adorned  with  much  and  varied  learning. 

Practice   and   theory   are 

its  parents An      anehitect 

should  be  ingenious  and  apt  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  ;  he  should  be  a 
good  writer,  a  skiltul  draughtsman, 
versed  in  geometry  and  optics,  an  ex- 
pert at  figures,  acquainted  with  history, 
informed  of  the  principles  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  somewhat  of  a 
musician,  not  ignorant  of  the  sciences, 
both  of  law  and  physics,  nor  of  the  mo- 
tions, laws,  and  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Law  should  be 
the    object    of   his    study." 

"  The  laws  of  sewage  require  hi*  par- 
ticular  attention." 

The  knowledge  of  the  modern  archi- 
tect covers  a  wider  field  than  that  laid 
do\^^l  by  Yitruvius.  To  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  latter  he  must  add 
the    many    branches    of    learning    consc- 
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<juen.t  on  the  progi-ess  of  modern,  times, 
which  luive  forced  upon  us  new  methods 
of  construction  and  new  problems  in  plan- 
ning as  a  result  of  the  advance  and  de- 
velopment of  science. 

In  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  the  archi- 
tects were  the  engineers  as  well.  They 
designed  the  viaducts,  bridges,  roads, 
and  other  constructional  works.  These 
have  now  resolved  themselves  into  sepa- 
rate professions,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  with  the  accompany- 
ing need  for  specialisation  consequent  on 
the  many  new  fields  of  study.  But  a 
knowledge  of  construction  and  engineer- 
ing are  equally  necessary,  which  have 
been  opened  up  as  qualifications  for  the 
modern  architect,  for  he  has  to  construct 
his  domes,  flying  buttresses,  spires,  steel 
buildings,  and  other  similar  works. 
GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  essential  in  the  making  of  an 
architect  is  a  liberal  general  education, 
to  assist  him  in  his  professional  work, 
and  to  train  his  mind  in  the  art  of 
learning  and  thinking,  and  give  him  a 
broader  view  of  his  profession.  There 
is  a  tendency  amongst  a  small  section 
of  the  profession  in  England  to  make 
the  door  of  entry  thereinto  too  narrow 
by  insisting  on  such  a  standard  of  edu- 
cation as  would  debar,  perhaps,  many  a 
genius,  who  would  be  thus  lost  to  the 
profession,  and  miss  his  calling  in  life. 
PUPILAGE. 

The  old  pupilage  system  is  slowly 
dying  out,  for  as  schools  of  architecture 
are  being  midtiplied,  students  are  able 
to  attend  the  classes,  and  thus  obtain 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
their  profession  before  entering  upon 
their  practical  work  in  the  office  of  an 
architect.  The  Architectural  Associa- 
tion's day  school  in  London  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  welcome  changi^ 
The  school  is  opened  to  enable  students 
to  study  the  principles  of  design  and 
fon«triutinn,  togethci  with  the  study 
of  the  history  of  architecture,  and  its 
development  in  different  countries;.  Two 
years'  attendance  at  such  a  school  should 
be  made  by  the  student,  who  will  thus 
equip  himself  for  his  more  advanced 
work  in  the  architect's  office.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  study  is  obvious,  as  the 
student  thereby  learns  to  translate  the 
problems  in  planning  placed  before  him 
with  an  ease  which  greatly  facilitates 
his  progress  in  after  life.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  some  of  our  Universities 
are  giving  that  place  to  architecture 
which  it  deserves,  and  are  accepting  part 
of  the   course  for   the  B.A.  degree.       In 


this  connection,  the  T?oard  nf  Architec- 
tural Education  at  the  Roj-al  Institute 
has  opened  a  new  era  in  architectural 
training. 

THE  IDEAL  ARCHITECT. 
The  ideal  architect  ^nould  be  an  artist, 
scientist,  engineer,  and  constructor, 
ARTIST. 
The  architect  must  be  full  of  the  es- 
sence of  art,  for,  unless  lie  is,  iiis  work 
will   not  be   noble.       He   must     be     ac- 
quainted with  the  most  beautiful  forms 
in    which    to    clothe    his    buildings,    and 
must  be  able  to  judge  of  theh  fitness  of 
the      small      mouldings      as      well      as 
that         of         the         complete         order, 
and      the      blending      of      his      colour's 
in  the   final   result   of  the   work  he  un- 
dertakes. 

SCIENTIST. 

The  architect  must  of  necessity  be  a 
scientist.  Pure  science  should  receive 
more  consideration  than  it  has  had  in 
the  past.  It  is  unjustly  charged  by 
some  to  be  a  destroyer  of  art  and  of  the 
aesthetic  ideals  of  the  designer,  but  he 
who  studies  nature  must  study  her  me- 
chanical and  constructional  principles  as 
well  as  her  aesthetic  laws.  A  student 
5;hould  be  taught  the  physical  proper- 
iiss  of  building  materials,  and  their  geo- 
logical structure;  he  should  take  a 
course  in  chemistry,  which  would  aid 
him  to  employ  the  materials  most  suit- 
able to  the  various  environments,  and 
also  to   detect   defects  and  impurities. 

A  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  viti- 
ated air,  and  acoustics  will  enable  him 
to  more  perfectly  design  his  buildings  for 
the  housing  of  the  public,  etc.,  a  branch 
of  learning  often  neglected  in  his  train- 
ing. A  study  of  the  laws  of  light  and 
heat  is  essential  for  the  working  out  of 
many  problems  in  architecture^  :  the 
effect  of  the  latter  on  iron 
and  steel  structures  being  of  great 
importance.  A  course  in  magnetism 
and  electricity  will  help  the  architect  to 
carry  out  his  electric  light  installation 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  it  is  needless 
to  emphasise  the  value  of  a  mastery  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  and  graphic  sta- 
tics, for  without  a  knowledge  of  these, 
how  could  an  architect  construct  ?  Just 
as  a  painter  profits  by  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  so  does  an  architect  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  materials,  their 
strengths,  and  uses,  and  only  thus  can 
he  make  science  the  handmaid  of  art 
in  the  achievement  of  his  great  ideals. 

ENGINEER   AND  CONSTRUCTOR.  _ 

The  architect  must  also  be  an  engi- 
neer and  constructor,  as  well  as  a  pure 
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scientist.  The  worlcs  of  the  Egyptians 
reveal  some  great  feats  in  engineer- 
ing- :  such  feats  as  ^vouhl  daunt  the 
courage  of  many  a  modem  engineer. 
Wliat  greater  daring  can  be  found  than 
in  the  mighty  domes  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  and  St.  Paul>  in  London,  erected 
■with  their  wide  spans  at  such  great  alti- 
tudes '!  Does  not  the  GothTc  spire  of 
slender  construction,  as  a  finger  pointing 
to  heaven,  raise  our  ideals  ?  And 
tio  not  such  works  as  the 
poising  of  the  lantern  of  St.  Xicholas' 
Cliiirch  in  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  fill  us 
with  admiration  for  their  engineering  and 
constructional  triumphs  ? 

"Such  works  as  these  do  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  possible  sub- 
jects of  the  modern  architect,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  execute  them  he 
must  be  an  artist,  scientist,  engineer, 
and  constructor,  and  must  keep  himself 
in  touch  with  the  advances  and  changes 
which  are  continually  taking  place  in 
■every  branch  of  his  profession. 
To  accomplish  such  works  as  these,  he 
will  need  to  have  a  large  storehouse  of 
information  to  draw  from  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  order  to  meet  the  various  re- 
quirements of  his  clients. 

Whilst  there  is  a  tendency  amongst 
modern  architects  to  specialise  this,  the 
averag^e  man  cannot  aflford  to  do.  yet  he 
should  avoid,  as  recently  stated  at  the 
Institute,  being  "  Jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none,"'  but  should  make  it  his 
aim  to  "  know  a  little  of  everything,  and 
everything  of  something." 

HISTORY    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

Before  a  student  can  attempt  to  de- 
«ign  any  buildings,  he  should  study  the 
origin  land  evolutilon  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  in  all  countries, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
branches  of  his  profession  and  of  vital 
importance.  He  should  also  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  many  in- 
fluences which  determine  the  architec- 
tural development  of  each  country,  the 
state  of  society  at  the  time,  religions 
of  the  people,  climatic  conditions,  ma- 
terials available,  and  other  causes  which 
in  a  large  measure  controlled  the  de- 
signs of  the  architects.  In  the 
study  of  ancient  buildings,  he 
should  not  forget  that  although  they  were 
suited  to  their  times,  many  of  them  would 
be  unsuitable  for  the  needs  of  the  present 
day. 

The  ■  student  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  styles  in  all 
ages,  and  master  their  characteristics,  but 
he    should    avoid    thinking    too    much      m 


"set  styles."  In  designing  modem  build- 
ings, he  should  take  as  broad  a  view  of 
historical  architecture  as  possible,  and  not 
endeavour  to  reproduce  any  one  style 
with  a  mathematical  and  lifeless  correct- 
ness in  his  work.  A  mastery  of  the 
spirit,  and  not  so  much  the  style,  in  which 
old  buildings  were  erected  will  undoubt- 
edly give  him  originality  in   his  work. 

The  success  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects lay  in  this-  Although  they  studied 
old  work,  they  did  not  attempt  to  repro- 
duce it;  they  did  not  sacrifice  their  build- 
ings to  archaelogical  correctness,  and  this 
resulted  in  their  producing  a  oew  style 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  their  time. 
THE  ORDER. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  order 
into  architecture,  it  has  become  a  part 
of  it;  its  influence  in  the  expression  of 
our  buildings  has  always  been  felt  both  in 
buildings  of  classic  and  gothic  design,  and 
perhaps  always  will  be,  although,  maybe, 
modified  to  some  extent.  It  is  u<:idoubt- 
edly  the  most  perfect  feature  in  giving 
the  suggestion  of  support  to  a  building 
that  has  ever  been  conceived. 

The  methods  usually  adopted  for  teach- 
ing the  orders  are  misleading  to  the  stu- 
dent. He  learns  to  draw  from  a 
flat  copy,  without  due  regard  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  whole  building.  He  is 
tau'ght  (nothing  of  its  evolution,  but  ig  led 
to  imagine  that  it  sprang  into  existence 
all  at  once.  He  is  not  led  to  study  the 
growth  of  so  wonderful  and  perfect  a  pro- 
duction. He  should  be  taught  from  the  mo- 
dels illustrating  its  constructional  use  and 
its  general  effect,  rather  than  minutely 
drawing  the  sizes  of  mouldings,  and  the 
various  parts. 

STUDYINiG    OLD   BUILDIXCS. 

Another  valuable  aid  in  designing  is  the 
sketching  and  measuring  of  old  buildings, 
which  -i^-ill  give  a  student  much  recrea- 
tion from  his  work,  and  provide  him  with 
many  a  pleasant  and  instructive  holiday. 
The  South  African  student  is  practically 
deprived  of  this  instruction  when  com- 
pared with  the  student  in  Englamd,  who 
has  many  valuable  examples  of  old  build- 
ings to  studjr  from.  He  should  thor- 
oughly analyse  the  building  he  is  study- 
ing, and  ascertain  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  proportica  and  fitness  which  'give 
it  the  power  and  life  it  possesses-  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  often  spent  in  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  drawing  of  a  small 
section  of  a  building  without  noy  regard 
to  its  relation  to  the  whole  structure,  and 
in  this  way  many  a  valuable  lesson  is  lost. 
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The  details  and  mouldings  should  also 
receive  attention,  more  especially  as  to 
their  varying  sizes  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  their  relation 
to  the  complete  work. 

DESIGN,  DRA\^TNG,  ETC. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  before  a  student  can  delineate  his 
ideas  on  paper,  he  must  be  able  to  draw 
well  Though  to  be  able  to  draw  well  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  designing,  drawing 
should  be  looked  upon  a-s  a  means  to  -n 
end,  and  too  much  importance  should  not 
be  put  upon  it.  It  is  the  completed 
work  which  gives  us  the  best  idea  ot  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  architect,  and 
not  so  much  the  drawings.  Ruskm  tens 
lis  that  "Drawing  may  be  taught  by  tu- 
tors, but  design  only  by  heaven.  W  ne- 
ther design  is  an  intuition  or  not,  the 
iinderlyina;  principles  must  be  taught  to 
the  student;  the  cultivation  of  which  will 
enable  him  to  present  worlcs  worthy  ot 
consideration. 

In  order  to  design  well  it  is  necessary 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
building  with  its  environments  as  a  con- 
crete whole,  and  not  as  separate  plans  ana 
elevations.  If  this  habit  is  cultivated,  il; 
vnll  give  a  student  such  a  grasp  of  his 
projected  scheme  as  to  enable  him  to 
quickly  overcome  its  difficulties. 

The  disappointment  we  feel  in  our  build- 
ings is  due  more  to  their  having  been 
designed  as  separate  elevations.  How  ot- 
ten  is  a  building  spoilt  when  seen  from  an 
augular  view,  which  appeared  to  be  all 
■  that  could  be  desired  on  paper?  We  see 
at  once  that  the  grouping  has  not  been 
thought  out,  nor  has  the  massing  together 
of  lights  and  shades  which  gives  it 
strength.  A  rough  perspective  sketch  ot 
a  doubtful  part  or  moulding  wiU  bring 
out  all  its  weaknesses,  and  thus  prevent 
many   a  disappointment. 

Sir  Christopher  AYren  never  troubled 
about  his  details  until  he  had  arrived  at 
a  thorough  conception  of  the  main  ideas 
of  his  design.  Although  details  should 
not  be  studied  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  ge-c- 
eral  principles,  yet  no  build-ftig  possesses 
character  -nnthont  well  thought  out_  detail. 
This  is  where  so  many  buildings  fail  ;  the 
detail  is  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  bears  evi- 
dence ol  the  nntrained  mind.  A  student 
should  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  his 
detail;  he  should  kmow  at  once  how  a  fea- 
ture will  appear  at  a  height  of,  say,  a 
hundred   feet   from   the  street   level. 

Modelling  in  clay  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance   to    the    student,   in   enabling   him 


to  correctly  judge  the  necessary  reliefs, 
depths,  and  sizes  of  the  ornaments  whict»  . 
form  part  of  his  building.  It  may  «ot 
be  necessary  for  him  to  do  the  modelling 
or  carving,  but  ho  should  be  able  to  tell 
when  the  work  is  well  done,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  sculpture  which 
may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
design. 

DECORATION. 
Decoration  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing as  its  construction,  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  merelj^  an  addition  in  the 
form  of  ornamentation.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects in  decoration  will  extend  from  the 
whitewashed  cottage  to  the  stately 
cathedrals  with  their  rich  mosaics. 
Materials  should  be  treated  sen- 
sibly, and  should  not  suggest 
want  of  fitness  in  their  use.  The 
harmony  of  colours  should  be  studied,  with 
their  proper  relation  one  to  another,  and 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade  upon  them 
and  their  change  of  hue  when  lightened  or 
deepened  ;  for  a  good  colour  scheme  re- 
quires much  thought  and  knowledge  in  its 
application.  A  student  should  master 
these  principles  in  order  to  obtain  har- 
mony and  balance  in  his  work. 

VISITING  WORKS. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  obtaining 
a  practical  knowledge  of  13uilding  Con- 
struction than  that  of  visiting  good  works 
whilst  in  progress.  Lessons  will  be  learnt 
which  no  books  can  teach  in  the  super- 
vision of  apparently  such  minor  details  as 
the  mixing  of  concrete,  etc.,  and  so 
throughout  the  supervision  of  the  whole 
work  he  will  acquire  invaluable  knowledge. 
Such  knowledge  will  not  only  make  the 
student's  progress  more  rapid,  but  will 
shed  a  light  on  many  a  difficult  problem 
in  his  future  career. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

To  gain  such  knowledge  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  student  should  have 
some  incentive  and  guide,  and  he  cannot 
do  better  than  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  as  the  training  necessary  to 
qualify  for  their  examinations  is  almost 
as  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  existing  facilities  in  South 
Africa  for  architectural  students  to 
obtain  the  necessary  training,  although 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have  consented  to  hold  examinations  here. 
In  Germany,  Architecture  is  regarded  as  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  kind  of  special 
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knowledge,  such  as  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Mining,  Naval  Architecture,  Naval 
Engineering  and  General  Science.  At 
Scharlottenubrg  the  jiroportion  of  stu- 
dents taking  the  Architectural  course 
is  one  to  six,  for  whom  trere  is  a 
teaching  staflF  of  thirty  members.  It  is 
time  that  properly  organised  and  equipped 
schools  should  be  started  in  South  Africa, 
in  order  to  give  the  son  of  the  soil  the 
same  privileges  as  arc  afforded  in  other 
countries. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  faculty  of 
Architecture  to  be  fuUy  developed  in  con- 
nection with  our  University  Colleges, 
Technical  Institutes,  and  Schools  of  Art. 
Till  some  additional  means  are  provided 
to  enable  the  young  South  African  archi- 
tect to  obtain  a  proper  theoretical  train- 
ing, we  can  only  hope  to  turn  out  rule  of 
thumb  men. 

Courses  should  be  formed  in  such  sub- 
jects as  History  of  Architecture,  Architec- 
tural Design,  the  Pi'operties  and  Strengths 
of  Building  Materials,  Building  Construc- 
tion, Statics  of  Construction,  Steel  Con- 
struction and  Fire-proofing,  Sketching, 
Studio  Work  (including  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, Modelling,  etc.),  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing, Perspective  and  Solid  Geometrj',  to- 
gether   with    some   business    training. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  partly  meet  this  need  by 
the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  adjoining  Colonies  will 
follow  her  example. 

LEGAL  MIND. 

Besides  his  qualifications  to  design  and 
erect  buildings  and  other  structures,  the 
architect  must  possess  a  legal  mind,  for 
he  holds  the  balance  between  the  client 
and  the  builder  in  the  position  he  occupies 
as  arbitrator,  and  in  dealing  with  an  ex- 
acting client,  or  unscrupulous  builder,  his 
task  is  no  light  one. 

A    school    of    architecture,    besides    deal- 
ing with  scientific  and  artistic  sides  of  the 
profession    should    also    train    the    student 
in   the   legal   aspect   of  his  work. 
PRACTICE. 

An  architect's  training  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  on  his  passing  his  examinations, 
and  in  the  many  problems  which  arise  in 
practice  under  specialised  planning  in  the 
various '  branches  of  his  work  he  will  find 
more  scope  for  learning  than  his  lifetime 
permits. 

He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  various  kinds  of  buildings,   such 


as  Libraries,,   Museums,   Municipal  Build- 
ings, Schools,  Laboratories  (together  with 
their    fittings).    Asylums,    Hospitals    (with 
their    special    ventilation).    Business    Pre- 
mises,   Churches,    Central    Power    Stations 
and     Factories     (with     their     mechanical 
plant),     and     his     knowledge     must     also 
include    the    latest   forms    of   construction, 
such    as    steel     and     armoured     concrete, 
which    require    fresh    garments    to    clothe 
them  in.     A  country  house  will  need  its 
water    supply    and    light,    and    its    sewage 
must  be  disposed  of  on  bacteriological  or 
other  improved   methods,    each   branch   of 
which  has  become  specialised. 
COMPETITION. 
There  can  be,  perhaps,  no  better  means 
of  obtaining     a     thorough     knowledge  of 
such  works  as  have  just  been  mentioned 
than    by    entering    into    competition    for 
them.     This  will  add  considerably  to  the 
training  of  the  young  architect. 
AIM. 
In  every  work  attempted,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, the  student  should  have  a  high  aim. 
He  should  give  of  his  best  in  endeavouring 
to  make  the  simplest  work  he  undertakes 
a  thing  of  beauty  ;    he  should  make    the 
pursuit  of  architecture  a  pleasure  to  him, 
for  when  viewed  rightly  it  is  an  ennobling 
profession.     To   the   true   architect   profit- 
making  is  not  the  chief  end,  and  there  are 
pleasures    to    be    derived    from    his    work 
which  no  money  can  buy.     What  greater 
pleasure  can  there  be  than  in  looking  upon 
one's  completed  work  and  knowing  he  has 
done    his    best,    and    that    his    hands    are 
clean,    like    the    late    Mr.     Bentley,  who 
was     seen     standing    under     the    shadow 
of  his  great  and  noble  work  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  death,  and  gazing  long  and 
earnestly  upon  the  realisation  of  his  ideals. 
How     often     in     passing     through    the 
streets  of  any  of  our  large  towns  at  Home 
and    elsewhere,   we   are '  faced   with   build- 
ings   of   incongruous   and    offensive    design 
whose   expression   unconsciously  jars   upon 
us.     This  can  be  avoided  in  a  new  coun- 
try   like     South    Africa,     which    possesses 
great       opportunities       for       architecture, 
whose  present  buildings  are  as  but  a  drop 
in  a  bucket  when  compared  with  the  pos- 
sible designs  of  the  future.     As  the  char- 
acter,  social  life,  wealth   and  religion,     of 
each  country  is  portrayed  in  her  building.^, 
so    the    future    of    South    Africa    with    its 
sorrows  and   mysteries,   its   conquests  and 
triumphs    be     indelibly     written     in    per- 
manent structures  in  the  best  styles,  and 
by  the  best  trained  architects. 
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BY  E.  B.  SARGANT,  M.A.,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony. 


In  his  fa.  ewell  speech  at  Johannesburg, 
the  late  High  Commissioner  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  discrii  lination  in  all  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  various  problems  connected 
with  the  native  races  of  South  Africa.  In 
none  of  these  problems  is  discrimination 
more  necessary  tiian  in  those  relating  to 
native  education. 

\Ye  must  recog;;i=o  at  least  three  different 
categories  into  which  natives  fall.  The 
first  comprehends  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber, namely,  those  natives  who  are  still 
living  in  the  tril  •.!  state,  and  who  come 
.onlv  occasionally  into  contact  with  the 
white  man.  Within  this  class  should  be  in- 
cluded most  of  the  natives  who  work  on 
mines,  or  whose  labour  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  railway  and  harbour  works,  since 
ultimately  they"  return  to  their  kraals  in 
the  native  territories  and  submit  them- 
selves ■  to  the  social  customs  and  re- 
straints of  their  ancestors.  The 
second  class  is  represented  by  natives 
who  have  settled  on  white  men's 
farms  as  labourers  of  various  kinds,  or 
who  remain  permanently  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, whether  they  live  in  locations  or  on 
their  master's  property.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  natives  in  this  category  is 
that  they  have  exchanged  the  position  of 
tribesmen  under  a  chief  of  their  own  race 
for  the  position  ol  servants  under  white 
masters.  In  the  third  class  (relatively  a 
small  class)  are  those  who  have  attained 
a  higher  level  still — the  native  pastors, 
teachers,  hospital  dispensers  and  interpre- 
ters in  Courts  of  Law,  for  instance — men 
who  follow  an  independent  career  in  the 
same  sense  that  most  Europeans  follow  a 
career.  To  use  the  Australian  slang  phrase 
they  are  "  on  their  own."  In  their  work 
they  are  usually  associated  with  their 
own  race,  and  it  is  often  not  possible  to 
say  that  they  are  definitely  subordinate 
to   the  white   population. 

To  each  of  these  classes  a  different  scheme 
of  education  seems  to  he  appropriate.  Just 
as  we  recognise  primary,  secondary,  and 
University  education  for  Europeans,  so  it 
seems  possible  to  distinguish  three  grades 
of  education  for  natives  ;  for  those, 
namely,  who  are  in  the  tribal  state,  in  the 
condition  of  permanent  labourers  and 
other  servants  under  white  masters,  and 
in    independent    positions    respectively. 

For  natives  in  the  tribal  condition  it  is 
generally    considered    that    school    teaching 


should   first   aim   at  enabling   them   to   read 
and  write  their  ov7;i  language.     Those  who 
hold  this  view  would  at  the  same  time  teach 
liifcir  native  scholars  to  speak  English,  but 
would    postpone    any    attempt    to    instruct 
them  in  reading  and  writing  that  language 
to    a    later   stage.     Only   the    simplest   rules 
of    arithmetic   would   be    taught,    and    these 
chiefly    in    a    concrete    way,    mental    arith- 
metic   being    greatly    encouraged.      Simple 
manual    training,    in    the    opinion    of    most 
persons  qualified  to  judge,   ought  to  be  an 
adjunct  of  all  ordinarv  teaching  for  natives. 
For    my    own    part    I    believe    that    rough 
quantitative    measurements,    with    rude    in 
struments,  such  as  the  teacher  can  show  his 
pupils  how  to  make  for  themselves,   would 
bo    of    the    greatest    value    to    such    native 
children,    for  they  would   thus   learn  that 
the   material    and   inanimate    world   is   gov- 
erned   according    to    law    no    less    than    the 
animal    and    human   kingdoms.      But   it  has 
to   be  confessed   that  teachers   fit   to   give 
instruction    of    this    character    have    yet    to 
be  trained.  For  older  scholars  some  simple 
lessons     in    the     development     of     law     and 
social    organisation    should    prove    highly 
beneficial.     This   may   appear   to   be   a   for- 
midable    school     subject,      yet     if     native 
'cliolars    are   given    to    understand    that   the 
Europeans,  who  are  their  neighbours,  them- 
selves developed  bj  slow  degrees  from  tribal 
conditions    not   vmlike    their    own,    and    it 
the    subject   is   made   interesting  by    tales 
taken    from    the   Iliad,    or    from    Scandin- 
avian sagas,   or  other  early  sources,   their 
minds   Avill  readily    turn    at    a    later    date 
to  the  possibility  of  improving  their  own 
native  customs  and  organisation  of  societj-. 
Lessons  in  class  singing  have  a  special  at- 
traction for  natives,  and  supply  an  artis- 
tic   impulse   of    value    as    a    counteraction 
to    the    grossness   that   often   marks    their 
disposition.        Other    subjects     might      be 
named,   but   enough   has  been   said   to  in- 
dicate the  general  type  of  education  appro- 
priate  to   the  Bantu  people  in  the  tribal 
condition. 

Those  moral  restraints  which  the  school 
in  native  territories  must  do  its  best  to 
strengthen,  ought  to  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  best  restraints  imposed  by  native 
custom  and  law,  and  not  be  restramts  of 
a  wholly  different  kind.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  wisest  missionaries  <^o 
not  attempt  to  make  a   sudden  break  be- 
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tweeu  parent  and  child  by  endeavouring 
at  once  to  substitute  the  individual  Chris- 
tian virtues  for  the  tribal  heathen  virtues. 
Through  the  relaxation  of  one  set  of 
moral  rest'raiints,  before  the  other  set 
has  been  brought  sufficientlj-  into  play, 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  na- 
tive boy  will  evade  every  sort  of  respon- 
sibility. In  this  way,  indeed,  the  name 
of  Christian  native  has  too  often  become 
a  bjTVOrd  with   employers. 

Herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  education  of  the  second 
clas.s  of  natives  under  consideration.  The 
best  type  of  farmer  so  understands  the  re- 
lation of  white  master  to  coloured  servants 
as  to  wish  to  promote  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  labourers  he  employs  no  less  than 
their  physical  welfare.  He  does  in  fact 
supply  the  moral  restraints  and  induce- 
ments appropriate  to  natives  who  have 
ceased  to  be  under  tribal  law  and  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  European  law.  But  when  na- 
tives are  permar'ntly  living  in  locations 
attached   to  the  er   towns,   and    when 

as  soon  as  their  uay's  work  is  over,  they 
cease  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  their 
white  masters,  the  need  of  definite  moral 
restraint-s  becomes  hideously  apparent. 
Thus,  in  this  second  stage  of  education, 
missionaries  wisely  press  upon  their 
scholars  the  Christian  sanctions  of  conduct 
with  greater  insistence  than  in  the  first 
stage.  They  cannot  now  fear  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  home 
virtues  of  the  Bantu  population, 
for  in  town  locations  these  virtues 
are,  for  the  most  part,  non-existent. 
Otherwise  the  education  of  this  inter- 
mediate class  of  natives  need  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  the  former  class.  The 
period  of  school-life  ought  to  be  extend- 
ed somewhat  and  scholars  should  learn 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
In  fact  the  curriculum  may  be  represented 
as  half-way  between  the  curriculum  for 
the  tribal  native  and  for  the  white  schol- 
ars in  a  primary  school. 

There  remains  the  education  of  the  class 
of  natives  who  intend  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  an  independent  calling.  This 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  boarding  in- 
stitutions, since  the  number  of  intending 
scholars  in  any  one  district  would  be 
minute.  Already  there  are  some  ten  miss- 
ionary schools  of  this  description  prepar- 
ing native  boys  and  girls  to  be  teachers 
and  for  other  callings.  It  is  indicated  that 
there  will  soon  be,  in  addition,  a  large 
Government  institution  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony of  a  similar  description.  But  the  most 
pressing  need  in  this  direction  i«  indicated 
in  the  Eeport  of   the  South   African  Na^ 


tive  Affairs  Commission.  It  is  that  all 
the  Governments  should  combine  to  es- 
tablish an  inter-State  College  for  the 
higher  education  of  natives.  If  in  such  a 
college  the  students  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  some  more  complete 
training  as  ministers,  teachers,  hospital 
assistan1>s,  interpreters,  etc.,  something  not 
verj'  far  short  of  a  Native  University  'will 
have  been  establshed.  But  before  all,  its 
aims  should  be  practical:  all  higher  edu- 
cation without  any  definite  outcome  must 
be  discouraged-  Natives  who  do  not  soon 
find  a  market  for  their  knowledge  and 
skill  tend  to  revert  to  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  dis- 
eontent  that  may  be  thus  introd-uicedi 
amongst  their  neighbours  and  kin  is  not 
easily  over-estimated.  Therefore  such  a 
college  should  not  begin  by  attempting  any 
ambitious  programme  of  study.  While 
satisfj'ing  the  immediate  desires  of  parents 
who  are  now  sending  their  sons  to  native 
colleges  in  America,  it  should  feel  its 
way  to  some  definite,  coherent  scheme  of 
professional  education,  though  a  scheme 
necessarily  much  lower  than  that  for 
white  students  of  University  rank. 

Some  persons  will  consider  that  for  this 
purpose  a  brand-new  college  should  be 
established;  others  that  the  States  should 
develop  some  existing  institution.  We  are 
yet  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  natives 
themselves  desire.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  they  would  declare  their 
wishes  openly.  But  there  are  varioas  in- 
dications that  they  do  not  desire  any  in- 
stitution in  which  missionary  Christian 
influence  will  not  be  felt.  Perhaps  a 
system  of  hostels,  each  managed  by  ou^ 
denominational  agency,  would  meet  their 
views  best.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  college  would  not  only  be  an 
inter-State  institution,  but  would  be  also 
inter-denominational-  We  might  then 
hope  that  the  views  of  the  various  South 
African  Colonies,  and  of  the  various 
churches  in  these  Colonies,  as  to  the  best 
form  of  native  education  might  become 
less  divergent  than  they  are  at  present- 
The  Council  controlling  such  a  college,  if 
it  contained  representatives  of  all  the 
State.<;  and  all  the  Churches  as  well  as 
leading  natives  themselves,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  declare  with  authority  not  only 
what  type  of  higher  education  was  most 
beneficial  to  natives,  but  also  what  were 
the  most  appropriate  schemes  of  lower 
education.  Thus  a  most  important  step 
would  be  taken  towards  agreement  on  a 
difficult  and  much-debated  subject  which 
at  present  hinders  federal  action  in  other 
directions. 
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